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of  the  data,   based  on   interviews  with  family  member s ,   students ' 
reading  scores,   and  in-class  bbservati oris  of  studerit  behavior, 
indicated  that  word  recognition  arid  vocabulary  were  influenced  by  the 
cognitively  enriching  activities  some  homes  provide,   and  related 
strongly  with  children's  time  with  adults  rather  than  with  other 

children  or  watchirig  televisibri.   Reading  comprehension^  though  not  

uriaffected,   was  less  powerfully  dependent  on  such  enrichment ,   but  was 
related  to  the  emotional  climate  in  the  home^  More  than  word 
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self -concept  that  develops  in  an  emotionally  posit ive  home  and  the 
direct  instruction  and  skill  practice  offered  by  the  school.  The 
emotional  climate  of  the  home  also  related  closely  to  the  students' 
word  production  in  writing  tasks.  (MM) 
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A  Note-^  Confidentiality 


Throughout  this  report  we  P^^^^^^^^^^^s 
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mentioned  have  b«n  changed    as  have  ^^^^^^'^',^^,^63  of  tfie  families 
where  the  research  «««  ""^^  °     '.l^fS  or  Snged  to  protect  their 
S^flSntilllt-  a^-o1Ss^r^f  &oLaS  a.out^he  d.ensions 

our  data  suggest  make  a  difference. 
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Chaptei  1:     The  Role   of  Famillei   in  Children's  Literacy 


A  major  proSira  confronting  educators  is  the  decline  in  the  acq.uisi- 
tioh  of  literacy  after  aljout  fourth  grade.    Whereas  the  Sational  Assessment 
Bhovs  an  increase  in  the  late  1970' 8  in  reading  echievenent  in  grades  1-1». 
reading  achievement  in  the  higher  grades  has  either  not  improved  or  has 
clearly  declined      (Cball  Testimony.  1979).   Over  the  past  15  years,  verl^al 
abilities  of  college  entrants  have  also  declined,  a?  measured  by  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Wirtz.  197?*).  Mary  Berry.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,  summarized  the  findings  in  1977.  "Our  research  tells  us  that 
9-year-olds  are  reading  better  than  ever.    But  after  that  point-at  about 
fourth  or  fifth  grade-ve  see  test  scores  begin  to  drop".    This  drop  consti- 
tutes a  major  problem  for  society  as  a  vhole.  since  it  results  in  upper 
elementary  and  high  school  students  who  cannot  read  veil  enough  to  succeed 
in  learning  the  content  presented  in  social  studies,  science,  career  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.    High  school  graduates  who  read  at  a  fifth  grade  level 
ore  not  equipped  to  hold  the  white  collar  Jobs  which  constitute  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  employment  opportunities.    Furtheroore.  the  difference  ir. 
reading  and  related  school  achievement  between  children  of  high  and  lov  in- 
come families  becomes  even  greater  beginning  with  the  kth  grade  than  it  was 
in  the  primary  ^ades.    Thu..  the  children  of  lov  income  families  are  especi.1.^ 
ly  vulnerable  to  academic  failure  beginning  with  the  middle  and  upper  elemen- 
tary grades  and  continuing  through  high  school  and  college.    Confirming  data 
on  the  increasing  decline  vitb  increasing  age  among  lov  income  children  is 
found  in  .uch  standard  Vorl.s  as  Col^nan    et  al  (1966)  when  comparisons  are  m^de 
vith  iiddle  and  high  incoans  children  or  with  national  nonns. 


*It  should  be  noted  that  the  SAT  Verbal  Scores  erased  to  decline  in  1981. 
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Informal  opinion  tends  to  view  the  children's  home  environment  as 
playing  an  important  roie  in  determining  school  success  -  including  success 
at-  reading.     In  order  to  explain  the  widespread  failure  among  upper  ele- 
mentary school  children  in  continuing  to  improve  their  reading  skills, 
then,  it  seems  that  one  should  look  to  the  children's  homes.     The  most 
robust  support  for  the  position  that  home  factors  play  a  role  in  reading 
failure  comes  from  the  findings  of  social  class  differences  in  reading 
achievement  and  in  other  aspects  of  school  success  (see,  for  example.  NAEP 
reports,  lEA  reports). 

Whereas  social  class  differences  in  reading  achievement  pose  an  inter- 
esting and  important  question  about  the  role  of  home  factors  in  school 
success,  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  knowledge  of  how  the  home  works  to 
affect  achievement.     What  is  needed  is  knowledge  about  the  process  by  which 
middle-class  parents  support  or  facilitate  their  children's  school  skills 
and  development  of  literacy.     Furthermore,  suimary  statistics  on  social  class 
differences  lead  us  to  overlook  the  existence  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
group    of  children  in  Our  schools  -  working-class  children  who  succeed  in 
achieving  high  levels  of  literacy.     A  recent  analysis  of  the  reading  achievement 
of  a  group  of  working-class  boys  found  many  to  be  achieving    at  a  very  high 
level  (Durkin,  1982).     The  study  reported  here  also  attempted  to  account  for 
the  sources  of  such  children's  reading  success  by  comparing  them  to  working- 
class  children  who  were  performing  below  average  in  reading  and  related  skills. 

Of  potentially  equal  and  perhaps,   in  some  cases,  greater  influence  than 
the  home  on  reading  achievement  are  school  experiences,  particularly  those 
provided  by  the  teacher  .  methods,  time  allotments  for  different 
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reading  activities,  and  the  like.     Thus,  although  the  raajor  thrust  of  the 
research  reported  here  was  to  study  the  effects  of  the  home  on  reading, 
writing  and  related  language  skills,    we  also  made  classroom  observations, 
interviewed  teachers,  and  related  these  to  the  children's  achievement. 

That  classroom  effects  on  literacy  may  have  essential  importance  on 
reading  achievement  has  been  found  recently  in  the  studies  of  time  on  task 
and  structure      by  many  researchers.     See,  for  example,  Rosenshine  (1978), 
and  Stallings  (1977).     Coleman  (1966)  is  particularly  relevant  for  broader 
school  effects. 

An  aspect  of  reading  failure  that  may  offer  special  insights  into  the 
role  of  home  factors  in  reading  success  is  the  increased  risk  for  failure 
beginning  at  about  fourth  grade.     The  word  '*reading"^ref ers  to  a  variety 
of  related  but  distinguishable  activities  -  activities  which  change  drama- 
tically with  development.     The  reading  task  changes  during  the  child's 
elementary  school  years  from  one  of  decoding  single  words  or  short 
sentences  in  grade  one,  to  one  of  acquiring  new  information  from  long, 
decontextualized,  and  c6mplex  passages  of  text  in  the  upper  elemen-ary  _ 
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grades,     it  seems  clear i  though  it  has  not  previ8uily  been  explicitly 
acknowledged,  that  the  factors  in  the  home  environment  that  provide 
optimal  support  and  facilitation  at  one  ita^e  of  heading  development 
inay  be  irrelevant  or  even  harmful  at  a  later  stage  of  reading.  Thus, 
any  search  for  the  role  of  home  factors  in  reading  success  must  have 
a  developmental  component.     The  research  presented  here  emerges  from  a 
specific  model  of  the  nature  of  developmental  char^ges  in  reading~Chall 's 
stage  theory  of  reading    (1979,  19B3; . 
Stage^^^D  the  develOTzaent  of  reafliPK 

The  notion  of  stages  in  reading  development  is  a  crucial  theoretical 
ftSBumption  for  the  Btudy  proposed  here,  because  the  nature  of  the  optimal 
home  enviroaaent  ^d  family  support  is  different  for  children,  in  different 
stages  of  reading.    For  the  present  study,  ve  vill  use  the  notion  of  read- 
ing stages  as  developed  1^  Chall  (1979). 

"  Essentially*  the  reading  stages  of  Chall  are  similar  to  Piaget's 
stages  of  cognitive  development,  the  stages  having: 

...a  definite  structure  that  differ  from  one  •iiother 
characteristic,  qualitative  ways*  and  that  generally  follov 

a  hierarchical  progression   -^^u 

The  successive  stages    are  characterized  by 
ability  to  read  iKQguage  of  greater  complexity,  rarity,  tech- 
nicility  and  abstractness,  and  by  changes  in  how  such  printed 

language  is  viewed  and  used....  -r     z  *v5+  ir 

Itlach  stage,  readers  show  characteristics  that, _  if 
continued  too  long,  nay  prevent  tbe  development  of  the 
next  stage.    Thus,  if  the  accuracy  and  snaly sis  (and 
synthesis)  needed  during  the  decoding  stage  (Stage^l) 
are  not  succeeded  by  reading  experiences  that  require  _ 
a  faster  pace  atd  a  greater  reliance  on  context  (Stagt  2  - 
Crafimation).  there  nay  be  a  holding  on  ^^^^f  .»^"*" 

of  the  earlier  stage.    Sl^il^^lyii^^  -^^'.^^tMnl^/new 
challenged  with  the  demands  of  accuracy  in  gaining 
infomafion.  as  required  by  Stage  3.^he  or  She  jay  persist 
in  the  less  accurate,  more  contextua  re^g^of  Stage  2. 

Reading  has  an  affective  component.    Bie  child  s  

attitudes  toward  reading  are  related  to  those  of  ^ 
Her  family,  culture,  and  school....  (Chall.  1979.  P  35-37 ; 


A  brief  deicription  of  the  readini  itaiei  "is  presented  here  (see  Chail, 
1979,  for  a  more  complete  discussion) : 
Stage  Prereading. 

Before  entering  school  the  child  gradually  becoies  awa^e  of  the 

relationship  between  print  and  speech,  and  becomes  increasingly  attentive 

to  print  and  cognizant  of  the  meaning  potential  of  print. 

Stage  1.      Initial  Reading  or  Decoding,  normally  achieved  in  Grades 
1  to  2;  Ages  6-7. 

the  essential  aspect  of  Staie  1  is  learning  the  *-^^l^f 
.      set  of  letters  and  associating  these  vith  the  corresponding 
parts  of  apoken  words....    The  qualitative^change  that  occurs 
at  the  end  of  this  atage  is  the  insight  gained  about  the 
nature  of  the  apelling  system  of  the  particular  alphabetic 
language  used. 

stage  2.      Confirmation,  Fluency,  and  Ungloing  from  print:  Grades 
2-3;  Ages  7-8. 

Reading  in  Stage  2  Is  a  consolidation  bfVhat  was 

i;;?^ed  in  Stage  1  through  reading  what  is  ^^"-^ 
already  known.!..    Since  the  content  of  what  is  read  at 
this  stage  is  basically  f^li^^  ^he  reader's  attention 
■      2n  bl  concentrated  on  the  printed  words,  usually  the  most 
common  high  frequency  words . 

StaM_3.  Shading  for  learning  the  New  -  Generally  from  One  Viewpoint 
Grades  4-8  ;  Ages  9-13. 

Ihe  Stage  3  reader  can  read  material  which  is  generally 
unfamiliar  for  infonaatlbn  and/or  recreation. 

in  a  iense*  entering  Stage  3  fits  the  traditional  cpnccp- 
tton  of  the  difference  between  primary  and  later  schooling: 
in  the  p^iiary  grades,  children  learn  to  read;  In  the  higher 
grades,  they  read  to  learn. 

Stage  4.       Multiple  Viewpoints:    High  Sdi551,  Ages  14-18. 
This  atage  is  characterixed  by  the  ability  to  deal  with  different 
Tlewpomts  and  1.  most,  typical  of  reading  at  the  high  school  level. 
Stage  5.       A  World  View:    College  level. 

this  stage  is  characterlted  by  Independence  and  selectivity  in  use 

•  / 
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of  print  for  one's  own  needs  and  purposes  (Chall»  1979,  39-4i) . 

The  stage  theory  of  readiufj  deveidpnient  briefly  presented  above  has 
Mlevance  particularly  for  undeMtanding  lower  achievement  In  reading  and 
literacy  found  typically  aibng  <3iildren  frbtt  low-incoiDe  fainilica  as  coi&- 
pared  to  children  froo  the  middle  class.    Tov  low-incotne  children  as  com- 
pared to  children  fron  iSddle  class  honcs^  while  discrepancies  have  been 

reported  at  the  pre-reading  and  baginning  reading  stages,  they  seem  to  grew 

wider  during  Stage  2^  perhaps  partly  because  fewer  books  are  available  to  them 
(Chomsky*  1972).    By  Stage  3,  the  gap  seems  to  widen  even  saorc,  since  the 

ability  to  read  for  information,  knowledge  and  pleasure  assixae  a  broad 

  __  _' 

vocabulary »  aiuch  previous  knowledge,  and  high  skills  in  decoding  and 

fluency. 

Within  the  context  of  the  stage  theory  of  reading,  the  child's 
deveidpmcnt  of  literacy  can  be  seen  as  starting  with  language  acqui- 
iition,  continuing  through  the  pre-reading  stage,  a  period  of  growing 
■etalinguistic  awareness  and  interest  in  language  and  symbols  as  objects 
of  play  and  reflection,  then  through  the  stages  of  decoding  (Stage  1) i 
confirmation  (Stage  2),  and  literacy  for  learning  (Stage  3),  on  to 
the  more  mature  uses  of  literacy  more '  typi  cal  of  high  school  and  college 
reading.    Obviously,  at  each  of  these  several  stages,  the  child's  out-of-school 
environment  can  contribute  to  or  hinder  his  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
akills  and  insights.     Considerable  work  has  been  done,  in  fact^  on  the 
role  of  the  child's  fainily  environment  and  social  interaction  in  facil- 
itating the  acquisition  of  language,  and  in  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  the  "beginning  stage  of  reading—decoding.    2he  study  reported  here  can 
he  seen  as  the  logical  continuation  of  those  two  areas  of  research:  the 
roie  of  the  fmily  SEd  the  child's  non-school  environment  in  facilitating 
the  development  of  reading  and  related  literacy  akills  for  purposes  of 
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gathering  information  and  gaining  pleasure,  typical  of  intermediate  grade 
children. 

Home  Influences  bh  Successful  Li^tera^^^Witsltion 

The  study  presented  here  addressed  the  question  of  why  some  children, 

even  children  from  low-income  families,  manage  to  continue  successfully  through 
the  iKter  stages  of  literacy  acQuiBition*,  vhereas  others  are  vnable  to  meet 

the  increased  cballenges  presented  "by  fourth  and  fifth  grade  reading  tasks. 
The  ^pbthesis  to  be  tested  is  that  the  child's  out-of-school  learning  ex- 
periences contribute  indispensably^'  to  his  actiuisition  of  stages  2  and  3  in 
learning  to  read  (Chall,  1979):    the  act|uisition  of  fluent  reading  (atage  2) 
and  reading  for  information  (stage  3).    It  is  assumed  that  the  learner's  hbxe 
environment  and  out^f-school  c>g)eriences   nay  be    less  important  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  stage  1  of  reading*  decoding,  since  this  depends  much  less  on 
Snbvledge  of  the  world  and  usie  of  contextual  informationi    Decoding  is  a  com- 
plex, but  circumscribed,  skill,  which  can  be  learned  entirely  in  a  school  con- 
text.   Reading  for  information,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  less  specific  and 

easily  taught  skill;  it  depends  to  a  greater  extent  on  motivation,  knowledge 

meanings  of  words  of  _a  jabre  abstijact  and  literacy  nature, 
about  the  material  to  be  read^/use  of  context,  and  other  skills  which  cannot 

be  simply  taught  or  easily  practiced i 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  child's  home  environment  and  interaction 
with  his  family  in  facilitating  his  success  at  the  more  mature  stages  of  reading 
acquisixion  requires  forming  a  multi-fact ed  picture  of  a)  the  child's  out-of- 
ichool  activities  and  interests,  and  bj  his  access  to  interactions  with  adults 
^o  can  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  model  the  use  of  reading  as  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  knowledge. 
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*'Llteracy'  Is  used  in  this  report  to  refer  to  reading  plus  the  related  BkillB 
(writing,  vocabulary  knowledge,  metalinguistic  ability)  that  are  crucial  to 
Smch  of  school  learning,    it  Is  often  used  interchangeably  with  the  norecircum- 
•cribed  term  'reading',  since  reading  is  the  best  researched  and  operationalized 
compbceht  of  literacy.  ^ 
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The  patterns  of  fiocial  cIsbb  differences  in  ichool  success  and  reading 
acqtuiBition  clearly  indicate  tbat  children  frcan  higher-income  families  have. 
In  general,  inore  access  to  the  experiences  and  interactions  which  promote  the 
acquisition  of  literacy  and  other  ichool-reiated  akills  thiin  do  children  from 
lov- income  families.    However,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  determine  the 
constellation  of  factors  which  enable  aome  low-income  families  to  provide  their 
children  with  the  experiences  that  contribute  to  school  and  reeding  success, 
identifying  what  it  is  about  s^e  low-income  families  that  enables  their  cuil- 
dren  to  succeed  in  school,  especially  in  the  more  challenging  tasks  presented 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  higher  grades,  is  a  first  step  in  helping  all  families 
to  provide  those  enabling  eacperiences. 

The  research  presented  here  was  based  on  the  following  premises: 

1.    Identifiable  factors  in  children's  home  environments  contribute  to 
their  acqtxisition  of  literacy  and  related  school  learning.    It  is  possible  to 
identify  specific  relationships  between  out-of-school  experiences  and  success 
in  reading,  writing,  and  other  school-related  literacy  skills. 

£.    The  factors  in  the  home  environment  which  contribute  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  literacy  and  the  achievement  of  school  success  are  a  product  of  both 
parental  belief  systems  and  parental  behaviors.    An  ethnographic  approach 
to  describing  the  child's  out-of-school  environment  is  necessary  to  gain 
insight  into  the  crucial  differences  between  families  that  c^n  and  those 
that  cBTinot  contribute  to  tbeir  children's  continued  progress  in  literacy. 
Intervention  in  the  child's  hoae  situation  to  improve  the  literacy-enhancing 
potential  of  that  situatlra  is  likely  to  be  ineffective  if  it 

fails  to  reco^ize  the  ecological  setting  within  which  the  family  functions. 

3.    As  discussed  above,  reading  is  a  developmental  process  which  changes 
in  the  course  of  its  development  both  in  quality  and  in  function.    The  nature 


of  the  optdiai  home  environmeSi  Say  veil  be. different  for  children  in 

different  stages  of  literacy  acquisition, 

^»  »k.  ti/Mi^  fietors  that  con.  on  the  basis  of 
the  fbUowlng  are  Hose  of  the  hose  lactors  «»t  cb  , 

^.t  research,  be  hypothesited  to  Influence  literacy: 

1.  .xplictt  adult  instruction  in  the  use  of  literacy  skills,  e.g.. 
encouraging  one's  children  to  re.d  books  for  entertainment,  helping  the» 
vlth  ho^ork.  Showing  children  how  to  use  a  library,  showing  children  how 
to  use  m  aictibSry  or  Encyclopedia  i 

2.  «d.liti8  tSe  »*.  of  lt«r.i,  Sy  V'ri.ts  or  by  .n  idolt  m  the 
S5«:  e.g..  reeding  .ewsp.P«»    end  periodic.1..  ...ding  Soois  for  pleasure. 
S,ng  boo.,  .e  refeiiSce  tool.,  playing  word  ge.e..  doing  «os«,ord  puzzles. 

3.  re,ulrinE  the  use  of  literacy  .eUs  froB  children  in  the  nonnal 
co»»e  of  events,  e.g..  giving  the.  tasks  Such  as  reading  and  writing  gro- 
cery topping  lists.  .ooRing  fro.  written  rither  th»n  oral  instruction., 
ancoufaglng  the.  t.  write  letters,  .ending  the.  letters.  e:,pectlng  the.  to 

read  the  nenu  In  restaurants. 

 1      u^u  «f  .ttitades  and  beliefs  which  would 

A     adult  eacpresslon  to  the  child  of  attitudes  ana 

.„pport  the  use  of  literacy  skills,  e.g..  P"islng  school  achievement,  en- 
forcing school  attendant  and  the  perfon».nce  of  school  related  tas.s.  e.- 
passing  admiration  of  learned  or  literary  figures,  praisin.  directly  or 
indirectly  the  child's  reading  and  writing  activities.. 
■     5.    .tructurlng  the  child's  environment  so  as  to  facilitate  his  devei- 
op»ent  a^d  use  of  literacy  .kills,  e.g. .  accompanying  him  to  the  library, 
giving  him  books  of  an  appropriate  level  and  Interest,  having  reference 
books  in  the  home,  creating'  a  quiet  place  for  the  child  to  read  or  do  home- 
work. «,nltorln8  his  use  of  television,  and  reading  stories  and  books  to 
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The  parental  contribution  to  the  child's  acquisitibS  of  literacy  and 
«ueh  literacy-related  .kills  as  vocabulary,  the  ability  to  concentrate  on 
wsks.and  skill  m  the  use  of  drawing  and  writing  implements,  begins,  of 
eour.e.  during  inf.ncy.    th.  chUd'.  .billtie.  .t  «ge  7  or  8  .re  .  product 
of  the  entire  history  of  his  interactions  with  his  caretakers  ind  his  en- 
vironment, including  his  preschool  and  early  .chooi  experiences  and  aspects 
of  the  general  cultural  .etting  .  .uch  as  television.    Thus,  in  order  to 
«ke  aense  of  the  way  parents  interact  with  children  aged  7  or  older.,  one 
*^.t  collect  information  from  the  parents  about  the  child's  earlier  devel- 
opment of  language,  reading,  and  Siting  ability,  his  TV  viewing,  hi.  prior 
experiences  in  school,  and  the  v.ys  in  which  they  encouraged  his  development 
of  literacy  and  literacy-related  skills  from  an  early  age. 

The  above  five  categories  of  variables  represent  hypotheses  about  the 
effect  of  the  home  situation  and  certain  parental  tendencies  or  traits  on 
the  child's  development  of  literacy  skills. 

■  The  research  studies  b.hind  these  five  hypotheses  have  not  usually  taken 
into  account  the  child's  role  in  effectively  Initiating,  eliciting,  or 
responding  to  the  adult  behaviors,  with  the  exception  of  recent  case  stu- 
dies (Bissex.  1979).    In  order  to  get  a  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^-^^^'^^^  ^ 
vhich  a  child's  home  environment  and  family  interaction  contribute  to 

development  of  literacy  for  learning,  both  the  parental  and  the  child  con- 
tribution will  be  assessed.    In  addition,  since  the  abilities  of  the  child- 
6,.  general  cognitive  ability  and  his  reading  ability-and  his  school  experi- 
.nces  can  further  strongly  affect  his  motivation  and  ability  to  pursue 
literacy-related  activities  at  home,  information  about  the  way  the  child 
functions  av  .chool.  and  the  impact  the  school  has  on  the  child  and  his 
f.Sly.  i.  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  factor,  at  work  in  en- 
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suring  the  successful  acquisitiSn  5f  literacy  for  learting.    Thas,  school 
observations,  teachnr  interviews,  and  mieasures  of  the  child's  level  of 
achievement  in  literacy  must  be  included  in  any  study  of  the  relationship 
between  home  environment  and  the  development  of  literacy  skills . 

k  Model,  ior  the  Study 

collection  of  data  on  the  role  of  children's  homes,  f^ilies,  and  out- 
of  school  activities  in  contributing  to  their  acquisition  of  literacy 
must  reflect  many  different  facets  of  the  child's  daily  activities. 
It  cemot  be  limited  to  ot.errationB  of  the  child  at  hme  vlth  his  parents . 
because  too  mmy  other  factors,  tuch  as  experience       school,  vith  siblings. 
«na  with  ft-iends.  impinge  upon  the  child  and  interact  vith  the  effect  of  his 
parents'  interaction  vith  him. ~  Understanding  the  parents'  behavior  toward 
the  child  requires  understandiiig  the  ecological  setting  of  the  families  in 
question.    Factors  Such  as  parental  iliress.  maternal  depression.  Job  o- 
housing  crises,  or  sudden  decrease  in  family  incane  ciSn  compromise  the  ability 
of  the  parents  to  provide  respoosive  literacy-pramotlng  toteractions .  even  if 
the  parents  recognize  the  need  for  such  interactions  and  taow  in  principle 
■what  they  consist  of.    ^e  following  model  explicates  the  kinds  of  factors 
that  may  Influence  the  availability  of  literacy-producing  interactions  to 
children,  and  the  vay  in  which  those  factors  Interact.    It  defines  areas  iii 
which  data  must  be  collected,  if  ve  hope  to  explain  why  some  low-income 
f«nilie«  successfully  provide  literacy-promoting  ^vironments  for  their  children 
iihile  othi-rs  do  not.    Each  of  the  cells  in  the  .odel  defines  »n  «-ea  about  vhich 
data  have  been  collected.  .  For  ease  of  presentation,  the  cell  are  coded  as 

follows  (see  Figure  1-1) : 

-  squares  are  used  to  enclose  cells  ab5ut  which  direct  observations 
provided  the  iSfoimation.    These  include  the  child's  interaction  at  home  with 
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Figure  i-1 
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hiB  or  her  parents  during  a  structured  homework-like  task,  aiid  with 
teachers  and  classmates  at  school  during  the  regular  school  day, 

-  circles  are  used  for  areas  in  which  we  have  relied  on  interview 
data,  from  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  children  themselves, 

-  a  di^ond  is  used  to  represent  the  criterion  variable,  the  child's 
success  in  achieving  age-grade  appropriate  levels  of  sicill  oti  various 
measures  of  literacy,  and  in  fulfilling  teachers^  expectations  in  a 
school  setting. 

Two  groups  of  children  were  compared  in  the  study — above  average  and 
below  average  readers*     The  grouiJs  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  test  scores 
and  of  teacher  recommendation,  to  exclude  the  best  and  the  worst  readers 
in  particular  classrooms,  but  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  one  another 
in  terms  of  their  reading  skills.     Only  children  from  low-income  families 
were  included  in  the  study,  since  it  was  hoped  that  the  results  of  the 
study  V70uld  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  how  it  is  that  some  low-income 
children  manage  to  succeed  at  school,  rather  than  merely  being  a  replication 
of  the  oft-confirmed  finding  of  social  class  differences  in  school  success- 

Organiz^at^ion  of  the  Report 

Chapter  2  of  this  report  presents  the  procedures  used  for  selecting 
subjects  and  collecting  data.     Chapter  3  presents  general  information  about 
the  31  families  and  32  chiidrenvho  constitute  the  sample,  and  Chapter  4 
presents  a  general  description  of  the  7  schools  and      classrooms  in  which 
thi  children  received  their  formal  learning  experiences. 

Chapter  5  presents  results  from  a  serendipitous  aspect  of  the  study— 
an  brieinally  unplanned  analysis  which  in  the  course  of  discussions  amone 
project  imbibers  emerged  as  one  of  particular  Importance.    This  analysis  had 
to  do  with  the  role  of  relationships  between  home  and  school— contacts  and 
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information  exchange  bet^en  parents  and  teachers*  comparisons  of  parents 
and  teachers  on  their  views  of  the  children,  homework,  grades,  parents' 
■vlevs  Of  the  schools,  and  teachers  views  of  the  homes—in  affecting 
children's  achievenent. 

Chapters  6  and  7  present  data  on  patterns  in  children'i  development 
Of  the  literacy  skills  that  determine  school  success— not  just  reading, 
but  also  language  skills  and  writing  ability.    Relationships  mong  these 
skills,  and  changes  in  the  skills  and  their  relationships  across  the  age 
span  second  through  seventh  grade,  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Chapters  8  and  9  focus  on  four  of  the  literacy  measures— word 
recognition,  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary,  and  word  production  in 
writing—as  they  are  related  to  classroom  factors  and  home  factors 
respectively.    Finally,  Chapter  10  presents  a  si^ary  of  the  most  Important 
findings  and  implications  of  the  study  for  parents,  teachers,  and  researchers. 

Before  presenting  the  procedures  and  results  of  the  study,  however, 
we  would  like  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  families  who 
participated  in  the  study,  in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  the  range  of  the 
families  on  crucial  demographic  variables,  to  indicate  in  more  human  terms 
what  we  mean  by  'low-income',   'above-average  reader',   'below-average  reader', 
•literacy  environment',  and  many  other  such  terms  which  wil  1  be  defined  in 
the  Report,  but  also  simply  to  give  a  sense  of  how  much  more  there  is  to 
say  about  these  families  than  the  hard  data  presented  in  chapters  3  through 
9  can  adequately  reflect. 
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The  Palmierl  Family 


The  Palmierii  live  in  a  second  floor  apartment  of  a  twb~stbry 
house  in  a  low-income  neighborhood.    The  house,  vhich  is  oy^ed  by  _^ 
nr.  Palmieri's  mother,  is  located  a  few  blocks  away  from  Righetti  Field 
housing  project.    The  house  is  in  poor  condition,  both  inside^ and^out. 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  house  has  such  a  "lived-in"  look.^since 
many  people  circulate  through  the  modest  space  at  all  times.    The  ta- 
mediate  family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PaLnieri,  both  28,  and ^ their 
three  daughters,  Cheryl,  11;  Lisa,  9;  and  Nicole,  7.    Mr.  Palmieri  s  _ 
mother  occupies  the  downstairs  apartment  and  for  five  months  during^ the 
period  of  the  study,  Mrs.  Palmieri's  sister  and  her  daughter  were^livmg 
with  the  ffflnily.    A  number  of  cousins  and  teenage  members  of  the  hockey 
team  Mr.  Paimieri  coaches  are  often  there. 

Much  of  the  household  activity  revolves  around  television  viewing, 
providing  the  primary  source  of  entertainment  for  the  family.  According 
to  Mr.  Paimieri,   there  is  some  regulation  of  the  children's  television 
viewing,  but  when  asked  how  the  rules  were  enforced,  he  responded  _ 1 
never  check,  my  wife  does."    Although  Mr.  Patoieri  said  that  the  chil- 
dren  had  strict  bedtimes,  oh  the  evening  of  one  visit  all  of^the  children 
were  still  up  at  ten-thirty  Watching  television_and  it  seemed^ that  none 
of  the  adults  was  aware  of  What  program  they  were  "^^^^^^S-^^^^'^^^^f"". 
other  interview,  two  sets  were  on  constantly  with  several  children  watch- 
ing in  the  bedroom  while  seven  or  eight  adults  viewed  a  basketball  game 
on  the  living  room  set.    A  kettle  of  cold  manicotti^was  left  on  the^ 
stove,  and  during  commercials  people  helped    themselves  to  food  in  the 
kitchen.     At  one  point,  Mr.  Palmieri's  mother  sent  up  a  batch  of  hot 
cheeseburgers  wrapped  in  foil. 

Mr.  Paimieri,  Who  regarded  himself  as  the  "class  clown''  when  he 
was  in  school,  left  ' school  in  the  ninth  grade  to  begin  worthing'     He  ^ 
describes  his  current  job  as  a  vinyl-siding  installer  as  "the  best  |ob 
I've  ever  had."    Although  his  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  past ,  the 
demands  of  his  Job  vary  seasonally.     He  works  very  long  ^g^^J  f  ^^^^ 
summer  and  his  hours  may  be  erratic  in  the  winter.    Mrs    Paimieri  left 
S  school  after  her  sophomore  year.     She  has  worked  off  and  on  since 
then,  full-time  for  the  past  four  years.     Of  her  current  job  as  an  _ 
assembler  in  a  computer  plant,  she  says,  "I  find  a  lot  of  the  work  in- 
teresting.    Everything,  in  there  is  interesting.     I'm  fascinated  by  the 
microcomputer  chips." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paimieri  grew  up  In  large  families  and  keep  in 
close  contact  with  relatives,  although,  according  to  Mrs.  Paimieri,  a 
fiS  members  of  her  family  seem  to  disapprove  of  her  lifestyle  jnd  her 
husband  and,as  a  consequence,  communicate  ^^^^^^^^  '"^"^^^^y^  "i^flaJs'" 
flicts  also  seen  to  have  precipitated  f^°"^^i^ff^^^"'^ f '"^Seri 
Mr.  Paimieri  paints  a  rosy  picture  of  f^iJy^M^i^^°*'^JJ|,^f-^^^^d 
relates  a  much  less  blissful  PO^^^"i^^"°^^"S^^^^S^^^i"^^ier  husbano 
Offering  a  coSsiderably  lower  family  incane  ^^^ee  separ 

She  referi^  t5  her  marriage  as  a  source  of  stress,  detailing  three  separ 
tions  in  the  past  three  years.  r>  • 
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Mr,  Palmieri  reads  the  spdts  page  of  the  newspaper,     the  family  buys 
no  other  reading  material  regularly,  except  for  the  newspaper. 

When  asked  about  her  reading  habits  Mrs,  Palmieri  commented:     "I'm  not 
crazy  abopt  it.     I  read  when  1  have  to."    Occasionally,  she  reads  Family 
Circle  or  the  local  Noin^ch  News.     She  also  does  very  little  writing;  "I 
hate  to  write,  I'd  rather  call." 

Many  children's  books  were  jaimned  into  a  fi?mall  chest  in  a  room  set 
aside  for  the  children  to  play  in,  called  "the  toy  room."    Mr.  Palmieri's 
weight  lifting  equipment  was  also  kept  in  this  room. 

grade  A 

According  to  both  her  parents,  Lisa,/ our  focal  child>  enjoys  school 
and  generally  works  very  hard,  usually  bringing  home  better  report  cards 
than  her  older  sister,  Cheryl.     After  initially  having  some  difficulties 
with  reading,  tisa  has  improvecl  greatly  with  the  help  of  a  tutor  at 
school.     In  the  last  year,  her  reading  has  improved  from  being  somewhat 
below  grade  level  to  being  somewhat  above  grade  level.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Palmieri  describe  her  as  the  most  avid  reader  in  the  household.  Although 
they  initiated  contact  with  Lisa's  second  grade  teacher  i(?DHfciS^d  about 
her  progress,  they  don't  have  any  continuing  concerns  about  her  school 
work. 

Reports  from  the  school  weren't  as  positive.     During  the  first  year 
of  the  study,  teachers  reported  that  Lisa's  glasses  were  broken  and  not 
replaced  for  several  weeks;  in  addition,  Lisa  didn't  bring  snacks  from 
home  (as  the  other  chil<3ren  did)  and  she  often  had  been  very  sleepy 

school,  having  stayed  up  too  late  the  previous  night.     Lisa's  third 
grade  teacher  described  her  as  "insecure"  and  "lacking  in  self-confidence,'* 
although  she  felt  Lisa  had  "opened  up  more"  during  the  second  half  of  the 
second  year  of  the  study.     She  termed  Lisa  as  "quiet ,  well-motivated  and 
organized"  despite  her  insecurity  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills.  She 
predicted  Lisa  V70uld  graduate  from  high  school. 

Despite  the  somewhat  chaotic  atmbsphere  in  the  PaSiieri  household > 
Lisa. seems  to  receive  adequate  affection,  although  it  appears  she  receives 
little  if  any  academic  support  from  her  parents.     She  has  continually  im- 
proved in  school^  often  surpassing  teachers^  initial  expectations.  The 
Palmieri's  exemplify  the  notion  of  living  one  day  at  a  time.     One  gets  a 
sense  that,  at  times,  this  attitude  lends  to  an  air  of  joyful  spon- 
taneity; at  other  times  the  result  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  planning  and 
confusion.    Whether,  in  this  family  context,  Lisa's  personal  gumption  and 
persistence  can  sustain  her  school  progress  through  the  remainder  of  her 
school  years  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Rosaldo  Family 
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EdwUi  is  part  of  the  largest  family  in  our  study.    Be  is^ 
the  fourth  of  eight  children  who  range  in  age  from  5  to  19.  All 
of  Edwin's  brothers  and  sisters  live  at  home,  with  the  e?cception 
of  his  oldest  brother,  who  is  in  the  airforce.     Edwin  s. house, 
on  a  quiet  street  in  Norwich  Corner,  was  quite  orderly  inside 
and  out.     Before  moving  there  a  few  years  ago, ^Edw^ 
lived  in  another  house  in  the  same  neighborhood.     On  the  small 
patch  cf  ground  in  front  of  the  house  neat  rows  of  tomatoes^  ^ 
were  growing.     Inside  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  eight  child- 
ren lived  in  the  house  because  it  was  so  tidy,  although  sparsely 
furnished.     The  rather  large  living  room  contained  only  a  sofa, 
end  table,  hassock  and  TV  set.    Baring  one  of  our  visits,  six 
kids  were  scrunched  on  the  sofa  and  hassock  watching  television. 
Edwin  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  Jo  their  homework  at  the^^ 
dining  room  table.     In  the  dining  room  there  was  a  book^shelf 
piled  high  with  books,     it  was  clear  the  books  were  used  by 
Edwin  and  his  brothers  atid  sisters  because  he  pointed  to  books 
in  the  shelf  Jeveral  times  to  make  a  point. 

Edwin  clearly  sees  his  sibltogs  as  sources  of  encourage- 
ment and  help.    I^hen  something  really  good  happens  to  him  he 
tells  his  brothers  and  sisters  about  it.     He  speaks  very  warmly 
of  his  oldest  sister  who.  according  to  Edwin,  helps  him  best 
with  his  problems  and  worries.     She  used  to  sit  down  and  read 
to  him  when  he  was  younger.     Edwin  is  expected  to  take  care 
of  his  younger  brother  and  sister  every  day  and  not  to  play 
too  roughly  with  them. 

The  Rosaldo 's  ioved  to  Norwich^f rom'The  Dominican  Republic^  _ 
nine  vears  ago.    At  home  the  Rosaldo  family  children  speak  Spanish 
to  laS  other  as  well  -as  to  their  .mother  and  father.     Mrs  Rosaldo 
speaks  the  least  fcglish  of  anyone  in  the  family,  although  her 
command  of  it  seems  better  than  she  openly  acknowledges  Mr. 
Rosaldo  serves  as  spokesman  for  the  family  in  the  school  and 
wider  community.  .  We  interviewed  bUn;  his  wif  e  declined  to  be  - 
■  interviewed  even  by  a  Spanish-speaking  person. 

Mr.  Rosaldo  believes  that  Edwin  and  his  l4-year^old  sister, 
Sylvia,  Bie  the  T^est  students  in  the  family.    He  said^that  Edwin 
can  do  everything  well  and  he  hopes  he  will  go  "all  the^way 
in  school  and  become  a  computer  programmer.     (Edwin  told  us 
he'd  like  to  be  a  policeman.)       x'        •      '  '  .; 

•        Edwin  enjoys  school.    He  seemed  well  mariner id  arid  eager 
to  please.    He  is  awafe'that  his  parents  like  the^grades  he 
gets  in  school  because  they  ^ay,  "Keep  it  up;  you  re  doing 
Rood  work."    When  asfced  to  recall  his  teacher*,  he  particular 
ly  remembered  thoce  who  gave  him  individual  help  in  reading 
^••and  math  when  he  was  -stuck."    Edwin  told  us  tb.t, Sometimes 
he  has  trouble  understanding  his  teacher  at  school  this  year 
and  sometimes  he  turns  in  his  homework  late  because  he  doesn  t 
understand  it. 
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He  explained  that  his  parents  ere  not  always  able  to  help 
him  with  his  homework  because  ••sometiiiies  it  is  hard  hoiaework, " 
Instead,  he  turns  to  his  sister  Sylvia  for  help  or  saves  it 
for  the  next  day.     (Mr,  Rosaldo  also  described  how  he  turns 
to  one  of  his  older  children  from  help  if  Edwin  asks  him  a  ques- 
tion he  can't  answer.) 

Edwin  said  his  favorite  subject  at  school  is  reading. 
His  favorite  books  are  comics  and  Snoopy  books  which  his  friends 
share  with  him.    He  reads  the  comics  in  the  newspaper^  as  well 
as  the  horoscope  on  a  fairly  regular  basis.    He  said  his  brothers 
and  sisters  help  him  with  hard  words  when  he  is  reading. 

Edwin  spends  most  of  his  time  watching  television.  When 
we  interviewed  him  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon  he  was  eager  to 
finish  the  interview  ta  order  to  get  back  to  watching  TV.  His 
favorite  show  is  Tom  and  Jerry,  and  his  whole  family  watches 
"Little  House  on  the  Prairie"  together.     The  only  other  acti- 
vity Edwin  reported  was  drawing,  which  he  often  does  while  watch- 
ing TV  after  school  and  on  weekends.     His  interest  in  sports 
led  him  to  choose  Larry  Bird  as  his  most  admired  persjon. 


The  Loinbardi  Family 
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Jennifer  Lbmbardi  Is  an  only  child  living  in  a  very  stable 
extended  family  situation  with  her  mother ,  Dphha ,  her  maternal 
grandparents,  and  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  her  mother.  Jennifer's 
mother,  the  youngest  of  five  children^  has  been  living  In  this 
apartment  with  her  parents  since  her  birth.     She  is  a  child 
in  her  own  family.     Jennifer  gets  little  bits  of  attention  from 
all  members  of  the  household;  she  is  surrounded  by  and  influ- 
enced by  all  the  adults  in  the  family. 

Jennifer  is  close  to  an  aunt  (another  of  Donna's  sisters)  who 
lived  in  the  house  until  about  2  years  ago;  she  likes  to  stay  over 
at  her  house  and  go  put  with  her.     According  to  her  tndm,  Jennifer 
acts  like  her  and  talks  like  her.    Another  uncle  lives  away  from  home. 

The  Lombardis  live  in  a  triple-decker  in  West  Norwich.  Donna^s 
mother  and  fatherarid  her  two  siblings  work  but  she  herself  doesn't 

because  ''I  can't  find  a  job  with  good  hours  so  that  I'd  be  home  when  

Jennifer  gets  home."  Mr.  Lombardi  senior  works  the  nightshift  so  Donna 
is  often  the  only  family  member  who  sees  him  daring  the  day. 

Donna  is  an  avid  reader,  mostly  of  mysteries  but  also  of  other 
fiction  and  nonfiction.     She  belongs  to  a  book  club,  swaps  books  with 
her  sister  and  is  always  looking  for  new  titles.     She  reads  a  news- 
paper daily  as  well  as  a  few  magazines  per  month.     She  didn't  like 
to  read  as  a  child  but  started  enjoying  it  while  in  high  school. 
She  completed  her  first  year  of  high  school  and  then  dropped  out  at 
age  is  when  she  was  pregnant^     ^°"?_y^?^^_^S9  she  went  back  and  got 
her  G.E.D.     According  to  Donna,  both  her  parents  and  her  sisterare 
readers,  but  not  her  brother,  Dennis.     He,  meanwhile  claims  to  like 
reading,  particularly  Agatha  Christ i2  books  and  several  magazines 
a  week,  particularly  those  about  bicycling  or  photography.     He  moved 
back  to  the  family  home  from  Montana  about  a  year  ago,  after  a  string 
of  manual-  and  semi-skilled  jobs.    He  currently  works  on  an  assembly 
line  in  a  small  factory.    Although  he  plays  down  the  amount  of  tele- 
vision he  watches,  other  family  members  say  he  watches  quite  a  bit. 
There  are  2  color  and  2  black  and  white  sets  in_ the  house  but  family 
members  like  watching  the  big  color  set  in  the  living  rpon.  They 
argue  over  what  to  watch  but  grandma  always  wins.    Jennifer  doesn't 
watch  much  television,  even  though  she  has  her  own  TV  set.     The  only 
programs  she  has  much  interest  in  are  gymnastic  events  and  dccasion- 
aiiy  other  programs.     She  is  an  avid  ice  skater;  her  ambition  is  to 
be  an  ice  capades  star  and  her  most  admired  person  is  Dorothy  Hatnili. 
She  likes  her  because  'fehe  tries  her  best." 

Jennifer  is  a  very  active  child^  who  likes  to  play  ball ,roiier- 
skate  and  bike^as  well  as  ice  skate.     She  frequently  plays  with  friend 
and  relates  well  to  children  her  own  age  as  t^*ell.  as  to  adul t s.     She ' £ 
shy  at  firsts  but  once  she  gets  to  know  you  she's  pretty  outgoing. 
According  to  her  uncle,  "she's  quit e  spirited ,   (like  her  mother) ^  vith 
a  quick  temper."    Jennifer  isn't  expected  to  do  any  chores  at  home. 
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ttoiina  tlilhks_  that  Jennifer  does  everything  very  veil:  She 
Independence  and  leadership*  she's_popuiar  and  she  does  well,  ionna 
is  pleased  that  she  is  getting  good  marks  in  school.     Jennifer  gets 
monetary  reward  for  bringing  home  a  good  report  card — $1  from  each 
adult  in  the  family  for  a  total  of  $6.     It's  not  surprising  that  she's 
brought  home  ohlygobd  report  cards.     Donna  attends  some  meetings  at 
school  (for  example  on  school  desegrat ion)  and  goes  up  to  the  school 
if  she  wants  to  talk  tb_ the  teacher  and  find  out  what 's  going  on. 
The  teachers  have  told  her  that  Jennifer  is  smart,  quiet,  hardworking, 
and  does  what  she  is  told. 

Donna  places  importance  in  Jennifer's  education  and  the  whole 
family  has  'provided  literacy  -aaterials  for  her;    Jennifer  has  a  whole 
array  of  toys  and  other  playthings  —  books,  records,  tapes,  word  games 

that  are  housiad  iri  a  little  room  off  the  living  room.     In  the  living  

room  itself,  Jennifer  has  a  wooden  desk  with  all  kinds  of  supplies 
paper,  pencils,  and  her  own  dictionary  ("She's  good  at  finding  words"). 
Donna  reads  to  and  with  Jennifer  for  twenty  minutes  every  day  and  makes 
her  write  a  few  sentences  every  day  as  well. 

Although  Donna  follows  Jennifer's  progress  in  school  carefully 
she  has  never  given  much  thought  to  her  futur^.     She  feels  she  is  still 
quite  young  for  her  to  be  concerned.    She  seems  to  assume,  perhaps 
naively,  that  Jennifer's  future  education  and  occupational  success 
will  'take  care  of  themselves*. 
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Chapter  2:  Procedures 


in  the  preceding  chapter  we  introduced  a  few  families  and  gave  a 
flavor  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  information  we  have  available  about  the 
families.     In  this  chapter  we  will  detail  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  procedures  used  for  selecting  subjects,  the  kinds  of  data  collected 
about  the  children  and  their  families,  and  some  of  the  techniques  for 
coding  and  analyzing  the  data.    A  difficult  aspect  of  a  long-term,  in- 
depth  study  such  as  this  one  is  that  the  data  collection  involves 
scheduling  appointments  with  Sany  different  members  of  each  family  (and 
their  teachers),  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months.     Inevitably,  incomplete 
data  were  collected  on  some  families.    Nonetheless,  we  felt  that  we 
should  include  even  these  families  in  the  final  sample,  simply  adjusting 
particular  analyses  for  the  presence  of  fewer  subjects,  rather  than  risk 
biasing  the  sample  by  including  only  those  families  with  whom  it  was  easy 
to  schedule  appointments.    Accordingly,  the  number  of  subjects  for  whom 
we  have  data  is  indicated  for  each  type  of  data  collected  in  Table  3.1. 

Subject  Selection 

Jtecraitment  of  classroom  tochers.    A  ntSiber  of  criteria  directed 
our  procedures  for  recruiting  subjects.     First  of  all,  we  needed  above-  _ 
and  below-average  readers  (the  exact  basis  for  selection  of  the  two 
reading-status  groups  will  be  discussed  below)  at  three  grade  levels, 
second,  fourth  and  sixth.    We  wanted  children  whose  families  would  be 
likely  to  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  18-month  data  collection. 


Table  2.1;  Nwber  of  subjects  for  which  various  categories  of  data  are  available 


Mother  Father  Child  Diary         Teacher       eiassroon  School  School  _  _ 

inter-  inter-  inter-  Diary  Diary  obser-  Family  questionnaire  observa'ns  bio-    test  School 

view   view   view     1       11  va'ns  SYMLOG  80-81  81-82  80-81  81-82  graphy  scores  SmOGS 

20  27  24      32     21     30     26  31     18  20 

0  -  0      b      8      -      -  -      2  - 

8  5  8      ...      2  -      -  10 

4  -  0       0       3       2       4  1      12  2 


Cdmpiete 

26 

ii 

32 

15 

Partial 

5 

? 

0 

5 

Refused 

i 

5 

0 

1 

Not 

available 

0 

9  ■ 

0 

11 

I  of  siblings  I  of  family  members 

interviewed  ranked  in  SYMLOG 

0  8 

1  12 

2  6  2 

3  4  iO 

4  .  6 

5  3 

6  --  '3 


none, 
available 
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We  wanted  (but  were  not  totally  successful  in  finding)  children  from 
exclusively  English-speaking  families ,    And  we  wanted  to  select  both 
above-  and  below-average  readers  from  the  same  classrooms,  so  that  the 
variation  in  reading  ability  would  not  be  attributable  primarily  to 
school  factors.     Furthermore,  we  wanted  children  whose  classroom  teachers 
would  agree  to  their  being  observed  during  the  school  day; 

Accordingly,  we  decided  that  we  should  recruit  families  by  selecting 
children  within  particular  classrooms  in  which  the  teachers  had  volunteered 

      »^    

to  collaborate  in  the  study.     Teachers  were  recruited  through  the  good 
offices  of  the     Norwich       School  Department,  after  a  number  of  letters 
and  meetings  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  project.     The  School  Department 
recommended  schools  which  served  primarily  working-class  populations  and 
were  ethnically  representative  of   Norwich.  Withip  schools  the 

project  was  brought  to  the  attention  primarily  of  the  more  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  teachers.     Teachers  in  eleven  classrooub  agreed  to  partici- 
pate; their  participation  involved  a)  consulting  with  us  to  recommend 
likely  children^  b)  providing  ratings  for  those  children  on  various  aspects 
of  reading  and  math  skill  *  c)  agreeing  to  let  children  be  taken  from 
the  classroom  for  the  administration  of  individualized    selection  tests, 
d)  agreeing  to  let  researchers  spend  several  hours  in  the  classroom 
to  observe  the  children  selected,  e)  agreeing  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
about  the  sample  children  and  about  classroom  practices,  and  f)  agreeing 
to  let  the  sample  children  leave  the  classroom  for  administration  of 
the  battery  of  tests  to  assess  reading,  writing  and  language  that  formed 
part  of  the  data  collection.     The  cooperating  teachers  recommended  a 
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tota  of  n  Children,  of  vhtch  88  fanlUes  could  be  contacted  to  obtain 

i,er,.laslon  to  consult  aohool  records  and  adtdntst.i  the  screening  teats. 
...,.tion  tests.    The  purpose  of  the  selection  tests  was  to  Identity 

children  who  vere  somewhat  above  average  in  reading  (5th^6th  stanlne.) 

„  so«e.fiat  belov  average  (2nd-Srd  stanines)  without  being  either  e«tre.ely 
gifted  of  learning-disabled.    We  w.nt.d  this  iiddle  r.nge  of  children 
because  ve  felt  these  groups  would  display  Bost  clearly  the  positive  or 
negative  effect,  of  ho„e  factors.    In  order  to  ensur.  that  we  had  basically 
■•■average"  group,  ot  children.-we  alio  attempted  to  s.lect  children  whose 
a^th  scores  fell  closer  to  grade  level  than  their  reading  scores,  I.e., 
Children  whose  reading  had  b..n  either  enhanced  or  depressed  by  ho„. 

r,^.-        anolied  for  the  second  graders, 
experience.     This  criterion  couid  not.be  appliea 

for  Who.  .ath  scores  were  not  available.     Two  sixth  graders  (one  above, 
one  below  average)  violated  this  criterion;  the  rest  of  the  fourth  and 
Sixth  graders  had  n.ath  scores  equal  to  or  closer  to  grade  level  than 

their  reading  scores. 

TO  select  our  final  groups,  we  used  the  following  r.tandardiz.d 
,ehieve.ent  test  results,  based  on  the  children's  achool  records:  the 
Oates-McCinltie  Reading  Test  administered  in  M.y  of  their  first-grade 
year  to  second  graders,  or  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (full  battery, 
administered  in  March  of  their  third-  and  fifth-grade  years  to  fourth 
and  Si^th  graders.     To  supplement  the  information  fro.  these  group- 
administered  tests,  we  administered  individually  to  potential  subjects 
the  Koswell-Chall  diagnostic  Reading  Test  and/or  Wide-Range  Achievement 
Test.  le..l  1.  Reading  Subst.it  (for  second  graders)  or  the  Gray  Oral 
Reading  Test  (for  fourth  and  sixth  graders).    In  addition,  reading  group 
assignments  weri  hoted  for  potentiil  subjects. 
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c„^o;;f^nr,  nf  f ma],  sample.    The  vast  majority,  of  the  fa^nilies 
contacted  agreed  to  the  initial  testing  for  screening  purposes.  Many 
of  the  children  recommended  by  their  classroom  teachers  for  inclusion 
turned  out  to  be  ineligible  for  the  final  sainple.  most  because  they  came 
from  hoBes  where  a  language  other  than  English  was  the  primary  language 
spoken  (19  children  fell  into  this  category).    Another  16  children  were 
not  selected  for  further  participation  because  of  a)  chronic  absence 
from  school,  b)  grades  and/or  test  scores  that  placed  them  outside  our 
target  groups,  or  c)  a  very  mixed  "achievement  record  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  classify  them.    An  additional  1.  families  declined  to  participate 
in  the  full  study.    Ultimately.  32  families  were  selected  which  met  most 
of  the  criteria  for  inclusion,  though  five  of  these  families  turned  out 
to  be  not  exclusively  English  speaking.    The  subjects  Selected  were, 
distributed  acoss  grades,  sex.  and  reading-groups  as  indicated  in  Table  3.2 


Data— Coilect ion 


The  major  focus  of  d.ta  collection  efforts  would  be.  of  cours..  the 
family,     the  home,  and  the  child's  out-of-school  activities.  Equally 
crucial  to  an  interpretation  of  our  findings,  however,  would  be  data  on 
the  children's  patterns  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills, 
and  their  abilities  in  the  related  areas  of  writing,  vocabulary,  and 
language.     These  data  would  need  to  be  comprehensive,  and  collected  in 
such  a  way  as  to  add  a  developmental  component  to  the  study.  Finally, 
we  had  determined  that  data  about  the  children's  in-school  experiences. 
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Table  2.2 
Distribution  of  Sample  Children 


Above  Beiow  Total 

Average  Average 

male                         5  3  8 

second              female                      0  3  3 

Total                                     5  6  11 

male                          4  3  7 

fourth              female                      3  2  5 

Total                                     7  5  12 

male                          0  1  ^ 

sixth               ^^^^                       5  3  8 

Total                                     5  A  9 

Total                                             17  15  32 
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especially  the  nature  of  their  reading  instruction  and  their  access  to 
reading  experiences  in  school ^  were  indispensable  to  understanding 
the  dynamics  of  the'  home  and  family  effects. 

Data  collection  in  these  three  areas  proceeded  in  paraiiei,  each 
area  the  responsibility  of  a  separate  research  team.     In  addition  to 
being  the  r'.ily  practical  solution  to  the  problems  associated  with  the 
size  of  the  data  collection  effort^  this  separation  of  responsibilities 
enabled  the  team  responsible  for  the  home  and  family  component  to  proceed 
without  very  explicit  knowledge  concerning  the  children's  reading  status. 
In  most  cases,   the  home  interviewers  were  blind  as  to  the  target  child's 
reading  level,  and  were  thus  much  less  likely  to  be  biased  in  their 
collection  and  interpretation  of  data  about  the  home. 

Home  and  Family 

All  f^ily  members.  One  of  the  principles  which  guided  our  efforts 
to  collect  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  about  the  children's  out- 
of-school  activities  and  environments  was  to  include  all  willing  family 
members.    We  felt  that  it  was  crucial  to  collect  information  from  several 
different  family  m^bers  -  the  children  themselves  and  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  of  course,  but  also  their  siblings  and  their  resident  male 
caretakers  or  nonresident  biological  fathers,  when  appropriate,  because  a 
considerable  ^ount  of  research  on  family  dynamics  has  shown  that  family 
members  often  have  different  perceptions  of  shared  experiences  and 
activities  (Framo,    1972;  Beavers,  1977;  Goodman,  1981;   Reiss,  1981). 
Although  we  were  not  always  successful  in  scheduling  interviews  with  all 
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E6i  oth.,  f^ily  ieibers  (ftthers  «,e  aspecially  ha«  to  involve  in  the 
».„ay  -  only  11  f.tfier.  could  be  intefviewed,  we  feel  that  in  those  cases 
«.ere  ...were  successful  the  data  base  is  anrich.d  considerably. 

nf  nh..rvati«.    A  second  decision  about  the  nature  of 
data  collection  Si.,  after  considerible  efforts  were  >nad.  to  pilot 

  „sinr  obervation  sessions.    We  on- 

Observation  schemes  and  to  carry  out  pilot  oBerva 

finally  intended  to  supplement  our  interview  data  with  direct  observation 

audio„cordins  of  interaction  between  the  target  children  and  their 
famine,  at  crucial  or  hish-interaction  times  of  the  day.  because  of  our 
conviction  that  the  nature  of  interaction  around  booKs.  homework,  and 
.opics  Of  se„e„l  interest  could  contribute  crucially  to  children's 
„adi„g  skills,  vocabulary,  world  toowledsc  and  attitudes  toward  achieve- 
-  ment  and  toward  learning,     during  the  initial  interviews  we  collected 
iufo^ation  about  the  children's  achedules.  hoping  to  be  able  then  to 
.elect  tSes  for  doing  observations  that  would  be  appropriate  and  comparable 
across  Children.    W.  discovered,  however,  that  given  the  wide  age  range  and 
ehe  relative  independence  of  many  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  children 
f„m  rigid  schedules  or  paiental  supervision,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  any  time  for  obseJvation  that  was  cbmparabl.  across  children.  Fur- 
theSore.  even  when  the  children  were  at  hoie  and  their  parents  and  siblings 
.ere  present,  there  was  no  idantifiable  time  for  many  families  when 

-V,-  „a-«oritv  of  the  mothers  in  the 
Interaction  was  likely  to  occur.    The  majority 

eample  worked,  so  wer.e  not  home  or  available  i^ediately  after  school, 
^ny  of  the  families  did  not  sit  down  to  any  scheduled  meal  that  pro- 
..aed  an  opportanity  for  conversation.    Many  children  had  no  homework 
o.  did  their  homework  on  their  own  without  parental  supervision.  Thus. 
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theie  was  no  time  within  en  hour  or  s'o         would  be  likely  to  observe 
the  kind  of  literacy-  or  Information-focused  interaction  we  hypothe- 
sized would  be  crucial.     The  density  of  interaction  between  parents  and 
children  in  the  age  range  studied  here  was  often  quite  low,  which  is  not 
io  say  that  the  brief  and  scattered  exchanges  the  children  have  with  their 
parents  are  unimportant.    But  second-to-sixth  grade  children  present 
a  different  and  much  more  challenging  case  to  the  observer  than  do  pre- 
school children,  with  whom  Interaction  is  much  more  constant  and  dense. 
Much  of  the  world  of  interest  for  the  ten-year-old  is  inside  her  own 
head,  and  not  accessible  to  tape  recorder  or  note-taker.  Furthermore, 
the  school-age  children  we  were  studying  were  capable  of  learning  a  great 
deal  from  very  small  amounts  of  interaction.    Thirty  seconds  of  help 
.reading  a  hard  wofd,  or  just  a  few  sentences  expressing  interest  in 
what  had  happened  at  school,  or  even  just  seeing  mom  select  a  book  rather 
than  the  TA^  for  15  minutes'  relaxation,  could  constitute  the  source  of 
important  learning  for  the  older  child.    Yet  none  of  these  events  would 
show  up  as  notable  or  frequent  in  an  observation  record,  and  the  chances 
that  any  of  them  would  occur  during  a  one-hour  observation  session  are 
quite  small . 

Accordingly,  we  decided  to  rely  primarily  on  our  interviews  as 
sources  of  information  about  the  families,  but  to  include  an  observa- 
tion situation  which  was  sufficiently  structured  that  we  would,  within 
about  a  half  hour  of  observation  time,  be  likely  to  see  a  fair  amount 
of  literacy-  and  task-f ocussed  interaction.     Since  the  role  of  homework 
and  parental  supervision  of  homework  had  by  this  point  in  the  study 
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emerged  as  an  issue  of  considerable  interest,  we  deiiined  a  task  which, 
we  felt,  siffiuiated  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  a  homework  assignment, 
and  we  asked  the  mother  or  father  (in  some  instances  both  were  present) 
to  help  the  child  complete  the  task.     The  task  was  to  fill  out  a  diary, 
usini  a  form  provided,  for  the  preceding  day,  filling  in  all  the  activi- 
ties the  child  /.ad  engaged  in,  where  they  had  occurred,  and  who  else 
was  present.    Two  researchers  were  present  for  the  homework-like  task: 
one  who  was  familiar  to  the  family  from  previous  interview  sessions,  ar.d 
one  who  had  never  met  any  of  £he  faiily  members  and  was  blind  to  the  child's 
reading  status.     The  first  researcher  explained  the  task  to  child  and 
pafent,  and  the  second  kept  a  running  record  of  what  happened,  what 
exchanges  occurred  between  child  and  parent,  and  other  events  of  impor- 
tance.    The  narrative  records  were  later  transformed  into  a  standard 
form  for  analysis,  and  the  blind  observer  also  filled  out  a  SYmoG  form 
■for  both  participants  in  the  interaction  (Bales  and  Cohen,  1979)  (see 
next  section  fo;:  a  fuller  explanation  of  SYm^OG)  .     The  SYMLOG  rating  is 
designed  to  rate  two  or  more  participants  in  an  interaction  on  the  degree 
to  which  each  is  positive  or  negative  (friendly  or  unfriendly),  dominant 
or  submissive,  and  task-oriented  versus  emotional-expressive. 

Time  allocation  diaries.     In  addition  to  providing  a  context  (not 
to  say  pretext)  for  observation  of  parent-child  interaction  around  a 
.  homework-like  task,  the  one-day  diary  filled  in  during  the  observation 
session  was  designed  as  a  way  to  instruct  the  child  in  filling  in  the 
diary  form.    We  asked  each  child  to  keep  a  diary  for  four  weekdays  on 
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two  diffident  occasions:     during  ihe  school  year,  when  the  dia^y  form 
included  a  checklist  for  ±n-schooi  activities  as  well  as  a  supplementary 
out-of-school  checklist,  and  during  the  summer,  when  only  the  out-of- 
school  checklist  was  included.    The  diary  format  (see  Table  2.3) 
required  that  the  child  first  write  in  long  hand  activities,  location, 
and  companions,  at  the  appropriate  times,  and  then  go  through  a  checklist 
and  mark  any  activities  engaged  in  that  day.    The  checklist  was  included 
in  order  to  get  a  more  complete  record  than  the  long  hand  diary,  and 
in  order  to  jog  children's  memories  -  they  were  specifically  told  they 
could  go  back  and  add  to  the  diary  if  the  checklist  reminded  them  of 
activities  not  filled  in.     The  diary  content  has  been  analyzed  for  the 
number  and  nature  of  activities  engaged  in.  for  the  degree  of  predicta- 
bility of  children's  schedules,  and  for  a  profile  of  vho  they  spend  their 
time  with. 

In  addition  to  the  content  analysis  of  the  diaries,  the  writing  in 
the  diaries  has  been  analyzed,  to  supplement  the  analysis  of  the  writing 
sample  collected  during  the  testing  session,  for  neatness,  spelling. 
-handwr-i4^.g.:-Complexity  of  utterances,  and  coherence.    (See  Appendix  A-ior 
complete  diary  forms. 


S¥MLOG 

Havini  considered  a  number  of  schemes  for  characterizing  family 
interaction  in  the  home  (Whiting's  (1968)  behavioral  observation  techniques; 
Caldwell's  (1970)  H.O.M.E.,  Steinglass'   (1979)  family  observation  system, 
and  two  measures  of  family  attitudes.  Olson    et  al^'s  Family  Adaptability 
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and  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales  (FACES),  1979,  and  Moos  and  Moos' 
Family  Environment  Scale  (1976)),  we  finally  decided  on  the  SYMLOG 
system. 

Some  of  the  other  systems  either  were  more  appropriate  for  pre- 
schoolers and  their  families,  or  else  focused  exclusively  either  on 
cognitive  or  emotional  behaviors,  or  were  inappropriate  for  use  with 
working-class  and  ethnically-diverse  families. 

All  family  members  above  the  age  of  five  were  asked  to  describe 
all  ether  family  members'  typical  or  characteristic  behavior  using  an 
adaptation  of  the  SYMLOG  Adjective  Rating  Form.     SYMLOG  is  a  set  of 
methods  developed  by  Robert  F.  Bales  and  his  colleagues  for  the  study 
of  many  kinds  of  groups,  including  families,  "where  the  personalities 
of  the  specific  persons  involved  and  their  relationships  with  each  other 
are  the  focus  of  interest"  (Bales  and  Cohen,  1979).    Although  SYMLOG  is  a 
large  and  complex  system  in  its  entirety,  one  may  use  only  a^ small  part 
of  it,  such  as  the  Adjective  Rating  Form,  for  a  given  study. 

The  SYMLOG  Adjective  Rating  form  is  geared  to  an  adult  population 
of  moderate-to-good  education.    An  adjective  list  based  upon  SYMLOG 
concepts  but  reflecting  a  child's  vocabulary  of  behavior  has  been  developed 
by  Bonny  K.  Pa^ke  for  use  with  classroom  teachers,  parents  and  children 
(both  forms  aie  described  in  Appendix    C  of  Bales  and  Cohen,  1979).  We 
used  an  adaptation  of  Parke's  Adjective  List  P-IQ  in  our  study,  because 
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this  was  appropriate  for  school-age  children  and  for  the  adults  in 
our  sample  who  do  not  have  "moderate-to-good  educations." 

Using  the  SYMtOG  system  procedures,  we  reduced  the  separate  ratings 
made  by  family  members  on  the  adjective  list  to  single  scores  for  each 
family  member  for  each  of  three  dimensions:  dominant-submissive; 
friendly-unfriendly;  task  oriented-emotionally  expressive.    We  then 
plotted  the  locations  of  family  members  on  what  is  called  a  Group  Average 
Field  Diagram  in  order  to  explore  the  relationships  of  family  members  to 
ea.:h  other  and  to  see  how  these  configurations  might  relate  to  the  children's 
reading  achievement.    (See  Appendix  B  for  SYMLOG  rating  form.) 

The  interviews.     In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  all  family 
©embers  should  be  interviewed  in  order  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
events,  activities,  rules,  and  attitudes  within  the  family,  we  designed 
the  interviews  for  the  different  family  members,  especially  for -the 
mother,  the  father,  and  the  target  child,  to  parallel  one  another  as 
much  as  possible.    The  mother  and  the  father  interviews  were,  in  fact, 
identical,  enabling  us  to  make  extensive  comparisons  within  families  on 
parents'  perceptions  of  their  children,  their  beliefs  about  child 
rearing,  their  attitudes  toward  their  children's  school  experiences, 
and  other  matters  on  which  one  might  expect  agreement  between  them. 
The  interview  for  the  target  child  covered  the  same  major  topic  areas 
as  the  parent  interview,  but  of  course  the  ways  in  which  the  questions 
vere  asked  and  sometimes  the  nature  of  the  questions  were  quite  different. 
The  Interviews  foi  parents  focused  on  the  follSwihg  content  areas: 
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;F«nilv  composition.    Number  of  pe5pie  In  household,  their  ages  arid 
relationships,  whether  members  of  the  household  have  left  recently  and 
vhy . 

HnncP  «nd  neighborhood.     Size  of  house,  whether  rented  or  owned, 
type  of  dwelling,  presence  of  various  kinds  of  facilities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, availability  of  play  areas,  length  of  time  family  has  lived  in 
neighborhood,  degree  of  satisfaction  with  neighborhood. 

Parents'  perr^ption  of  child's  health  and  personality.    How  the 
taiget  child  would  compare  with  other  children  on  such  items  as  being 
active,  being  happy,  getting  along  with  other  children,  being  a  leader, 
being  independent,  speaking  ^.bility,  concentration,  and  adjustment  to 
school  • 

r...rAfci.i^  arrangements.  The  nature  of  supplementary  child  care, 
child's  degree  of  contact  with  non-resident  fathers,  and  with  extended 
family  members. 

rhild's  out-of-.phool  activitAes.     Child's  daily  schedule,  favorite 
activities,  participation  in  lessons  or  organized  activites.  frequency 
of  outings  to  visit  relatives,  go  to  movies,  museums,  etc.  chores  and 
ether  responsibilities  at  home. 

^^r^tits'  percer----        ^i^'^  «nhool  experience.     Parental  involve- 
ment with  PTA.  whether  parent  knows  teacher's  name,  nature  and  frequency 
of  communication  with  teacher,  opinion  as  to  chile's  functioning  and 
special  problems,  if  any.  at  school,  child's  grades,  what  the  child 
likes  and  dislikes  about  school,  what  s/he  does  well  and  poorly  at. 
who  helps  with  homework,  what  the  school  should  teach,  ^e.her  the 
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Mhoois  and  teachers  are  performing  adequately,  arid  expectations  for 
the  child's  ultimate  educational  achievement  and  occupation. 

Parents '  employment  and  edocatiori.    Nature  of  job*  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  job,  former  jobs,  Reasons  for  riot  working  (if 
•applicable),  nature  of  training  required  and  received  for  job,  parents' 
own  educatiorial  history  and  attitude  toward  their  own  school  experiences. 

Parents 'reading.    Whether  parent  likes  to  read,  what  kinds  of 
reading  material  are  preferred,  riames  of  recently-read  books,  names  of 
regularly-read  magazines  and  newspapers,  rating  of  family  members  on 
love  Of  reading. 

Sources  of  stress  and  support.     Contacts  with  relatives,  whether 
relatives  have  problems  which  cause  stress,  whether  such  stressful 
events  as  deaths,  serious  illnesses,  moves,  job  changes,  and  financial 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  family,  access  to  and  use  of  clubs,  socio* 
groups,  political  groups,  or  church-related  groups,  and  family  income. 

Parents'  perception  of  child ' s  reading  and  writing .    Whether  the 
target  child  likes  to  read,  what  kinds  of  reading  Material  s/he  prefers, 
how  much  time  s/he  spends  reading,  nature  of  library  use,  history  of 
learning  to  read,  whether  s/he  likes  word  games,  being  read  to,  combining 
reading  with  TV-watching,  how  s/he  solves  problems  with  reading  and  with 
homework,  what  kinds  of  things  s/he  writes.  • 

Uies  of  TV.    Number  and  location  of  TV  sets,  personal  preferences 
in  TV  programs,  activities  during  TV  viewing,  feasons  for  watching  TV, 
whether  there  are  any  rules  limiting  TV  use  by  children,  who  in  the  family 
vatches  TV  the  most,  likes  it  the  best,  controls  choice  of  programs  the 
^sv,  what  happens  when  different  family  members  want  to  watch  different 
programs  6t  the  same  time .  'J  'i 
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Percept!^  of  similarities  and  ailferences  among  chiia^reii.  How 
the  various  children  in  the  family  differ  from  one  another,  how  they 
compare  in  school  skills  and  success,  in  friendliness  and  dependence  on 
social  contacts,  in  athletic  skills  and  preferences,  in  reading  pre- 
ferences and  skills,  which  of  the  children  particularly  like  each 
other,  spend  time  together,  what  sorts  of  activities  they  share. 

The  child  interview  collected  equivalent,  though  sometimes  less 
extensive,  information  on  the  f, allowing  categories  that  match  the  parent 
interview  categories:     family  composition,  perception  of  school 
experience,  child's  reading  and  writing,  child's  schedule  and 
activities,  similarities  and  differences  among  siblings,  and  uses 
of  TV.     in  addition,  the  children  were  asked  questions  about 
their  perception  of  their  parents'  goals  and  their  parents'  responses 
to  their  own  school  problem^  and  successes,  and  about  their  emotional 
relationship  with  their  parents.     The  questions  concerning  emotional 
relationship  were  drawn  from  scales  developed  by  other  researchers, 
including  the  Nurturance  Scale  (Saunders,  1977),  the  Punishment 
Scale  (Siegelman,  1965),  the  Child-Parent  Relationship 

Sckle  (Swanson,  1950),  and  the  Locus  of  Control  Scale  adapted  for 
children  (Nowicki  and  Strickland,  1973). 

Interviews  with  the  siblings  of  the  target  child  could  not,  for 
budgeting    and  scheduling  reasons,  cover  all  the  areas  included  in  the 
child  interview.     These  interviews  comprised  the  questions  on  the  uses 
of  TV,  the  Nurturance  Scale  and  questions  concerning  similarities  and 
differences  among  children  in  the  family.     (See  Appendices  C  and  D  for 
complete  parent  and  child  interviews.) 
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the  School  ■ 

collection  of  school  a.t.         ors.ni.cd  around  three  »ai„ 

,„estions=    Sow  did  each  child  function  .n  cUssroo.  co„r»t.  central 
to  .cuiilng  literacy  .«lls;  what  had  heen  each  child-s  pattern  of 
.chool  achieve..nt;  and  what  .ind  of  literacy  environment  did  the  school 
provide,    secondarily,  we  wanted  infor^tion  fro.  the  school's  point  of 

ip^^TT,  fflTTi-llles*     about  homework, 
view  that  piralleled  what  ve  were  Jetting  from  families. 

parents'  contribution  to  literacy  and  hoie-school  contacts. 

-        „ata  collection  too,,  place  against  a  background  of  considerable 
instability  in  the  schools.    A  n^  state  ta,  law  greatly  reduced  local 
avenues  available  to  the  system;  several    Norwich       school  districts 
were  redrawn  in  the  first  year  of  our  study  and  consolidated  in  the 
second  as  part  of  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan.    As  a  result,  one  of 
the  original  schools  in  the  study  was  closed  and  seven  of  the  original 
eleven  teachers  were  laid  ort  or  transferred. 

our  target  children  were  in  eleven  da.srooms  in  four  schools  in 

r  ^r,^  xr^^y^    with  all  the  reassign- 

the  first  year  of  the  study;  in  the  second  year,  with 

■  .  i„  23  classroo«.s  in  seven  schools.    While  there  were  no 

ments,   they  were  in  23  ciassrooui 

fewer  than  two  target  children  to  a  cla.s  in  the  first  year,  in  the 
second  y.ar  most  of  the  classrooms  we  w.re  studying  had  only  one  target 
child  assigned.    The  dispersal  o,  our  subjects  to  a  larger  n^ber  of 

^ ,     onr  data  collection  more  child-focused 
schools  and  classrooms  made  our  data  cox 

c  TV,o  fact  that  we  were  operating  in 

than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     The  fact 

an  atmosphere  of  low  morale  made  us  rely  on  relatively  unobtru- 

3.V.  procedures:    we  uSed  questionnaires,  school  records  ana  incidental 

Observations  and  only  observed  formally  for  fairly  brief  periods. 
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Particularly  because  none  of  our  second-year  teachers  was  a  volunteer, 
we  were  flexible  about  negotiating  which  procedures  we  would  use. 
Cha^t2.1   sunnLarizes  the  number  of  subjects  for  whom  we  have  each 
type  of  school  data.    Although  our  willingness  to  negotiate  resulted  ±n 
having  incomplete  data  for  some  subjects,  it  allowed  us  access  to  class- 
rooms, especially  during  the  second  year,  which  we  feel  are  more  repre- 
sentative than  those  many  researchers  study. 

All  school  data  were  collected  by  a  team  of  two  researchers,  one 
of  whom  worked  on  the  project  for  the  entire  two  years.     The  three 
school  researchers  were  all  women  with  substantial  experience 
teaching  reading  in  city  schools. 

Classroom  observations.    Each  child  was  observed  both  years  of  the 
study,  during  April-May  of  1986-81  and  again  in  January-February  of 
l981-8'2.     Observations  were  recorded  in  the  form  of  child-focused 
behavioral  narratives  covering  thirty  minutes  in  each  of -three  contexts: 
reading  instruction,  whole  group  instruction  in  a  context  area  like 
math  or  spelling,  iid  independent  work,  often  homework  or  supervised 
seatwork.     Since  sessions  were  scheduled  at  teachers'  convenience, 
children  were  sometimes  observed  in  all  three  contexts  on  a  single  day, 
but  more  often  on  two  or  three  different  days.     The  observers  were  trained 
in  using  comparable  styles  of  notfes .  practicing  on  videotapes  and  in 
classrooms  that  were  similar  to  those  in  the  study.    Each  observer 
worked  sepaiiteiy,  except  in  classrooms  where  there  was  more  than  one 
target  child. 
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Between  scheduling  observations,  collecting  school  record  informa- 
tion, distributing  questionnaires  and  conducting  interviews,  the  observers 
spent  considerably  longer  than  90  minutes  in  each  class.    We  constructed 
detailed  maps  of  each  classroom,  noting  displays  of  student  work,  pro- 
vision of  literacy  Materials  beyond  texts,  evidence  of  student  writing, 
and  so  forth.     Incidental  information  about  the  children,  their  t'eachers 
and  their  schools  was  recorded  in  the  form  of  ethnographic  field  notes. 
These,  together  with  the  child-focused  narratives,  formed  the  basis  for 
target  child  case  studies,  classroom  ethnographies,  and   classroom  ratings 

leacher  questionnaires.  .  A  questionnaire,  rather  than  an  interview, 
was  developed  for  teachers  because  few  teachers  were  willing  to  be 
Interviewed  after  work  and  the  information  we  needed  was  too  detailed 
to  collect  during  school  hours.    The  questionnaire  provided  a  standard 
format  foir  collecting  demographic  information  on  each  classroom, 
details  of  literacy  activities,  and  teacher  descriptions  of  the  target 
children's  competencies.    We  also  included  questions  about  home-school 
contacts,  homework,  and  educational  aspriations  to  parallel  those  asked 
in  the  mother  and  father  interviews.     In  the  first  year  of  the  study, 
all  eleven  teachers  completed  questionnaires;  however,  there  was  consider 
able  variation  in  the  amount  of  detail  they  provided.     In  the  second  year 
we  did  a  follow-up  interview  with   19  of  the  21  teachers  who 
completed  the  questionnaire.    We  used  these  informal  Interviews  to 
probe  for  more  detail  or  to  clear  up  confusing  responses.    We  also  added 
a  sectiol  dealing  with  writing  instruction  to  the  1981-82  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  dealt  with  the  following  areas: 


-  o 


Clas&room-£feaYacterls^ics .     Grade(s),  class  size,  age  range  of 
students,  their  ethnicity  and  socio-economic  status - 

Organization  of  instruction.    Team  teaching  arrangements,  subjects 
taught  by  specialists,  teachers'  characterization  of  activities  as 
child-  or  adult-centered,  types  of  field  trips,  library  visits, 
frequency  and  types  of  problems  with  homework.  / 

Organization  of-reading.    Materials  used,  grouping  arrangements 
and  rationale  for  their  use,  skills  emphasis. 

Target  child^^  reading  experience.    Level  of  reading  competency 
relative  to  classmates,  factors  contributing  to  this  level,  reading 
group  assignment,  length  and  scheduling  of  reading  period ^  texts  used, 
skills  focus,  and  provision  of  outside  help. 

Home-student  contacts.      Judgment    about  whether  family  helps  with 
homework,  mode,  number  and  content  of  teiacher- initiated  contacts  with 
family,  obstacles  experienced  in  establishing  communication  and  effects 
of  these  contacts,  content  of  contacts  initiated  by  the  family  and 
characterization  of  family's  overall  contribution. 

Target  child's  competences.     Language  problems  or  learning  disabilities, 
participation  during  whole  group  instruction,  approach  to  independent 
work,  preferred  free  time  activities,  and  likely  level  of  final  schooling. 

Teacher  SYMLOGS.     In  the  second  year  of  the  study,  target  children's 
teachers  were  asked  to  complete  the  same  adapted  SYMLOG  scale  that  family 
members  had  filled  but  (see  SYMLOG  description,  page  11).    Most  of  the 
teachers  this  year  had  a  single  target  child  in  their  rooms,  so  they 
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rated  the  child's  behavior  compared  to  that  of  the  class  in  general. 
Teachers  with  more  than  one  target  child  in  their  classes  rated  these 
children  relative  to  each  other,  as  well.    These  SYMLGG  scales  were 
analyzed  using  the, method  described  above  for  the  family  SYMLOGS, 
(See  Appendix  E  for  teacher  questionnaire  form,) 

School  biographies >    We  saw  school  records  as  an  easily-accessible 
and  potentially  rich  source  of  information  about  stability  of  school 
experiences,  administrative  contacts  with  the  home  and  shifts  in  grades 
and  achievement  scores.     For  each  target  child  (and  for  siblings  when 
we  were  given  permission)  we  compiled  a  school  biography.     The  biography 
included  information  on  each  year  beginning  with  kindergarten:  The 
school  attended,  teacher's  name,  number  of  days  present,  promotion  or 
non-promotion,  grades  in  reading,  language >  math  and  deportment, 
teacher  comments,  provision  of  special  services >  and  standardized  test 
scores,  (See  Appendix  ^    for  school  biography  form,) 
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testing  of  Literacv^kiiis  . 

'         Literacy  and  literacy-related  skills  were  tested  twice,  in  May/June 
of  1981  and  in  April/May  of  1982.    All  tests  were  individually  adminis^ 
tereed,  in  two  or  three  sessions,  in  a  quiet  room  in  the  child's  school. 
Reading- te^ts.     The  children's  reading  skills  were  assessed  using 
the  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  Reading  and  Related  Skills     (Roswell  and 
Chall,     Experimental  Edition).     This  test  is  a  criterion-referenced,  diagnostic 
test  consisting  of  six  subtests: 

Word  recognition,  in  which  students  are  asked  to  read  words  of  increasing 
difficulty.     Phonics  screening,  in  which  students  are  asked  to  read  letters 
and  words  indicating  basic  skills  in  word  analysis. 

Oral  reading,  in  which  the  student  reads  passages  out  loud,  of  increasing 
difficulty. 

Word  meaning,  in  which  students  give  oral  definitions  of  words  presented 
orally,  in  isolation,  and  of  increasing  complexity. 

Reading  comprehension,  in  which  students  must  read  passages 
silently  and  then  answer  questions  at  the  end  of  each  passage. 

Spelling,  in  which  the  student  must  write  isolated  words  dictated 
by  the  examiner. 

Writing  sample.     Two  writing  samples  were  collected  from  each 
child  at  each  test  session:     one  expository  and  one  narrative.  After 
considering  many  possibilities. for  stimuli,  we  choose  two  which  had  been 
used  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (1972)  and  by 

the  Brookline  Public  Schools,  outside  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  (1972). 

had  been  .      _    .  1977 

The  two  stimuli    /       pretested  in  the  Harvard  Reading  Laboratory/ for 

evidence  of  realiability  and  validity. 

The  narrative  stimulus  selected  was  a  picture  of  an  elderly  woman 

who*  because  she  holds  a  package  of  tomatoes,  is  fondly  called  the 
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••tomato  lady^^  '  (Appendix  gr)  .  The  instructions  to  the  students 

were  the  same  used  by  the  NAEP: 

Here  is  a  picture  o£  a  woman  with  some  tomatoes,    took  at  the 
picture  for  a  while  and  think  about  what  is  going  on.    When  ^ 
you  have  decided,  write  a  story  that  tells  what  is  happening  in 
the  picture  and  what  Is  likely  to  happen  next. 

The  expository  stimulus  instructions  were: 

Many  of  us  have  a  special  person  v^bm  we  look  up  to  or  admire 
for  reasons  that  are  very  special  to  us.    For  example,  some 
people  admire  or  look  up  to  famous  sports  players,  to  TV  or^  ^ 
movie  stars,  to  a  person  in  a  story,  or  tc  a  relative  or  friend. 
Write  about  whom  you  adire  or  look  up  to;  tell  who  the  person  is 
and  explain  why  you  look  up  to  this  person. 

Each  student  was  given  ten  minutes  to  complete  each  writing  tast.  As 
the  student  composed  each  sample,  the  researcher  kept  a  record  of  the 
child's  writing  behavior,  the  child's  interaction  with  the  researcher, 
and  any  other  comaents  that  the  child  made. 

In  addition,  the  examiner  recorded  the  students'  own  accounts  of 
their  writing  habits  in  and  out  of  school.     Each  student  was  aiked  the 
following  questions  about  his/her  writing: 

1.  Do  you  write  in  school? 

2.  Do  you  write  at  home? 

3.  (if  yes  to  either)  What  kind  of  writing  do  you  do  either  at 

school  or  home? 

A.    Do  you  ever  write  just  for  yourself? 
5.     Do  you  like  to  write? 


The  writing  samples  were  analyzed  in  two  main  ways  •  first  by 
holistic  scoring  and  second  by  an  analysis  of  internal  factors.  For 
the  holistic  ratings^  three  raters  were  trained  to  the  range  of  the 
papers.    Then  each  set  of  papers  was  holistically  rated  on  a  scale  of 
1  (representing  the  least  mature  paper  overall)  to  4  (representing 
the  most  mature  paper  overall) .     Each  paper  was  also  ranked  from  1 
to  32  -  from  the  least  mature  to  the  most  mature  •  within  genre.  Last, 
raters  were  asked  to  describe  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  papers 
that  they  had  assigned  to  their  1  pile,  2  pile,  3  pile,  and  4  pile. 

The  internal  features  analyzed  were  based  on  preliminary  studie:^ 
conducted  at  the  Harvard  Reading  Laboratory  by  Ghall  (1977)  using 
quantitative  and  qualitative  measures  of  writing  which  correlated  with 
rankings  of  both  quality  and  maturity.     Other  studies  of  writing  assess- 
ment consulted  included  those  of  Myklebust  (1965)  and  Hunt  (1965). 
The  variables  we  have  analyzed  include: 
-Total  production  (total  number  of  words  produced)  and 
-Syntactic  factors  (T-Units,    words  per  T-Unit,  and  clauses  per 
T-Unit) 

-Number  of  misspelled  words 

-Vocabulary  use  (use  of  words  not  on  the  Spache  and  th^  Dale  lists) 
-Conventions  (grammatical  correctness,  punctuation,  number  of 
sentences,  average  sentence  length) 
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Language ;    The  language  tests  were  designed  to  collect  data  on 
vocabulary,  on  children's  granmaticality  judgment,  and  on  metalinguis- 
tic  awareness.      Tests  of  language  ability  were  included  because  of 
the  growing  body  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  vocabulary,  ability 
to  deal  with  complex  syntax,  and  metalinguistic  skill  all  correlated 
with  reading  skill.     It  has  even  been  suggested  that  reading  at  various 
levels  of  skill  is  dependent  on  having  achieved  prerequisite  levels  of 
skill  in  vocabulary,  syntax,  or  metalinguistic  awareness. 

The  vocabulary  measure  used  was  the  WISC-R,  administered  using 
the  standard  instructions  and  format.     The  grammaticaiity  test  included 
subtests  for  children's  comprehension  of  the  different  syntactic 
analysis  imposed  by  "ask"  vs.  "tell,"  and  by  "proiise"  vs.  "tell" 
for  their  production  of  tag  questions,  for  their  comprehension  and 
production  of  "and"  vs.  "although"  in  siiple  and  complex  constructions, 
and  for  their  ability  to  distinguish  between  syntactically  anomalous 
and  ungrammatical  sentences.     The  children's  metallngusitc  awareness 
was  assessed  by  asking  them  to  explain  why  certain  illicit  comparisons 
(e.g.,  "the  math  assignment  is  harder  than  a  rock")  are  unacceptable, 
and  to  explain  why  six  jokes  in  which  the  humor  derives  from  lexical 
or  syntactic  ambiguity  are  funny. 
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Chapter  3:    The  Families 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  »: J  give  an  overview  of  the  kinds  of 
families  included  in  this  study,  so  as  to  indicate  the  degree  of  varia- 
bility obscured  by  the  label  "low  income  family/'    Not  only  is  a  wide 
range  of  incomes  included  in  the  classification    "low-income,"  but  also 
considerable  variability  on  such  factors  as  parental  education,  educa- 
tional aspirations  for  the  children ^  occupational  level,  amount  of  leisure 
time,  amount  of  financial  stress,  and  interest  in  and  use  of  literacy. 
We  collected  much  demographic  data  on  the  families  which  was  found  not 
to  relate  to  the  children's  reading  and  Bchool  achievement.  Those 
data  will  be  presented  here,  ais  well  as  population  data  on  some 
variables  that  did  relate  to  reading  success,  to  match  the  reader's 
basis  for  assessing  how  these  families  live  and  work,  who  they  spend  time 
with^  how  they  solve  economic,  health,  child-care  and  other  problems, 
and  what  they  do  that  might  help  or  hinder  their  children's  school 
learning. 

Most  of  the  data  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  interviews  with 
the  parents  and  children.     Some  also  come  from  the  children's  time 
allocation  diaries,  or  from  observers'  ratings  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  families'  lives.     See  Chapter  2  for  details  of  the  data  collection. 
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Selection 

The  Palmieri,  Rosaido  and  Lombardi  families  we  introduced  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  1  are  representative  of  the  range  of  our  sample  in  family  size 
and  composition,  ethnicity,  attitudes  toward  school,  economic  resources,  and 
on  many  other  points.     Families  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  only  two  criteria: 
that  they  be  low^income.  as  defined  by  eligibility  for  the  free-lunch  program, 
and  that  they  have  a  second,  fourth  or  sixth  grader  in  a  Norwich  public  school 
who  could  be  classified     by  our  selection  procedures  as  an  "above-average"  or 
a  "below-average"  reader.     Compared  to  many  studies  of  families,  especially 
those  motivated  by  an  interest  in  educational  achievement  of  children,  we 
have  a  sample  of- very  "ordinary"  families.     These  families  were  not  chosen 
because  their  children  were  failing  in  school  -  on  the  contrary,  the  children 
at  the  bottom  of  their  classes  were  excluded  from'our  study.     The  families 
were  not  chosen  because  their  children  were  exhibiting  any  particular  behavior 
problem  -  on  the  contrary,  the  teachers  who  recommended  children  to  us  selected 
children  and  families  they  thought  would  be  relatively  easy  to  approach.  Nor 
were  the  families  chosen  because  the  children  had  exhibited  exceptionally 
high  levels  of  performance  in  school  -  we  excluded  the  best  students  in 
each  class,  as  well  as  the  poorest,  from  consideration  as  subjects. 

Given  our  way  of  selecting  families,  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  we 
ended  up  with  large  families  and  small,  with  single-parent  families,  intact 
families  and  reconstituted  families,  with  a  considerable  range  in  terms  of 
financial  security,  with  families  where  both  parents  worked,  where  the 
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mother  was  a  housewife,  and  where  both  parents  were  unemployed;  and  with 
variation  on  all  the  other  demographic  characterst ics  one  might  consider 
Important •     In  this  chapter,  we  will  describe  our  sample,  in  terms  of  the 
demographic  and  social  variables  that  we  considered  to  be  of  potential  im- 
portance in  relation  to  children's  school  achiev'fement •     In  the  next  chapter 
ve  describe  the  family  members'  access  to  and  use  of  literacy  skills.  In 
Chapter  9  the  connections  among  these  variables  and  reading  status  will  be 
explained • 

the-  Neighborhoods 

Since  the  families  were  selected  via  their  children's  schools,  they  reside 
in  one  of  three  neighborhoods,  each  associated  with  one  or  two  of  the  schools 
in  the  study,    Rlghetti  Field       is  a  school  district  bisected  by  a  major 
traffic  artery  which  effectively  isolates  children  who  live  on  its  far  side 
from  their  classmates  on  the  school  side,  since  the  street  can  only  be  safely 
crossed  right  before  and  after  school  hours  when  guards  are  available.  The 
far-side  families  live  in  small  but  pleasant  homes  which  they  own,  on  quiet 
and  safe  streets •     The  school-side  families  live  either  in  an  area  about  one 
mile  square  of  triple  deckers  and  other  small  multi-family  houses  on  quiet, 
pleasant  streets,  or  in  one  of  two  public  housing  projects.     The  Project 
provide  rather  large  apartments  and  adjacent  outside  play  space  for  the 
children,  but  are  quite  run  down,  somewhat  crime-plagued,  and  are  considered 
by  some  of  the  residents  to  be  dangerous  for  the  children.     The  Projects  are 
ethnically  and  linguistically  much  more  mixed  than  the  other  residential 
areas  of    Ri^hetti  Field •       Righetti  Field  Projects  are  within  walking 
distance  of  Norwich  Mall,  a. shopping  mall  that  includes  a  discount  drugstore, 
a  discount  department  store,  grocery  stores,  and  movie  theater •     There  is  a 
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:iinic  and  a  Headstart  program  located  in  the  Projects  and  a  t5ubllc  library 
learby.     Fairly  good  bus  service  1,.  .ks    Righetti    Field  to  the  center  of  Norwich 
liid  to  the  suburbs  where  many  of  our  families'  relatives  lived. 

The  Norwich  Comer  neighborhood  is  ethnically  and  socially  mixed ^  and  is 
subject  to  considerably  more  gentrif icat ion  than    Righetti    Field,     The  Nor- 
wich Corner  families  inostly  live  in  rented  (some  publicly  subsidized^  but 
not  project)  apartments  or  triple  deckers.     Their  apartments  are  in  some  cases 
mcch    smaller  than  the    Righetti    Field  residences,   ^^t  the  exterior  aspect 
of  their  neighborhood  is  somewhat  more  pleasant  and  congenial.     A  few  families 
had"  moved  from  'Righetti'    Field-  to  Norwich  Comer,  citing  as  reasons  that 
it  is  safer,  more  comfortable,  and  more:  convenient.     Norwich  Corner  is 
extremely  well  served  by  public  transportation,  convenient  for  walking  to 
stores,  churches,  a  health  clinic,  and  a  public  library,  but  not  close  enough 
to  movie  theaters  or  to  museums  for  most  children  to  go  alone. 

West  Norwich  is  the  only  area  in  Greater  Norwich  which,  is  primarily  white. 
It  is  a  somewhat  isolated  area,  not  on  the  way  to  any^^here,  and  as  a  result 
the  streets  are" very  quiet.     Housing  consists  of  triple  deckers  and  other 
small  multi-family  units,  but  the  houses  are  closer  together  than  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  no  yard  or  play  space  visible  from  the  street.     Some  of  the 
families  living  in  West  Norwich  valv     its  quiet  and  the  absence  of  inter- 
racial mixiri^,  but  others  would  prefer  to  live  in  Norwich  Comer  where  their 
children/could  have  contact  with  more  different  types  of  people.  West 
Norwich  Is  farthest  away  of  the  three  neighborhoods  from  shopping,  movies, 
museums  or  other  amenities,  and  it  is  the  most  poorly  served  by  public  trans- 
portation.    A  neighborhood  school  provides  a  health  clinic,  meeting  rooms  for 
social  organizations,  various  lessons  for  adults,  and  a  branch  library. 
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Twenty-three  of  oar  3i  sampie  families  had  lived  in  their  current 
residences  more  than  three  years,  and  15  more  than  five  years.  Thirteen 
expected  to  stay  there  more  than  five  years  more,  and  most  (23/30)  said  they 
would  recommend  their  neighborhood  to  a  friend  moving  to  town.     Eleven  of 
the  families  had  previously  lived  in  another  house  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  only  four  had  moved  to  Norwich  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
Righetti  Field       especially,  but  also  for  some  of  the  families  in  Norwich 
Comer  and  West  Norwich,  a  major  advantage  of  the  neighborhood  is  that  the 
parents  grew  up  there  and  their  families  still  live  in  the  surrounding  streets. 
The  neighborhoods  are  familiar  and  safe  territory  for  parents  and  for 
children.     Children  can  often  visit  grandparents  or  aunts  and  uncles  alone, 
on  foot  or  by  bike,  on  a  drop-in  basis.     The  parents  in  these  long-resident 
families  were  quite  familiar  with  teachers  and  administrators  at  their 
children's  school,  not  just  because  their  older  children  had  gone  there, 
but  often  because  they  themselves  had  attended  the  same  school.     Since  many 
of  the  teachers  are  veterans  of  long  service  in  the  rather  small  Norwich  school 
system  and  have  their  own  roots  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  the  gap 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  bridged  by  considerable  mutual  familiarity. 

Family  Constellation 

Adults  in  the  family.     Perhaps  because  teachers  tried  to  select 
families  that  would  be  likely  to  have  time  and  to  agree  to  participate,  or 
perhaps  because  single-parent  families  were  less  willing  or  able  to  take  the 
time  to  be  involved  in  the_ study,  our  sample  has  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  two-parents  families  (see  Table  3.1).     Sixty-eight  percent  (21/31)  were 
two-parents  families,  a  much  larger  percentage  than  in  general  in  the  Nor- 
wich public  school  system.     Of  the  two-parent  families., three  (1A%)  were 
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reconstituted,  i.e.,  the  current  resident  male  is  not  the  father  of  all 
the  children.    Another  consisted  of  a  child  living  with  his  grandparents  and 
the  father  in  another  family  classified  as  two-parent  is  living  out  of 
the  country  for  job-related  reasons.     In  an  additional  three  of  the  single- 
parent  families,  the  mother  had   a  current,  relatively  stable  relationship 
with  a  man  who,  ia  some  cases,  participate«i  significantly  in  the  chidren's 
activities  and  was  a  major  factor  in  their  out-of-school  environments. 
Two  children  were  being  raised  by  a  grandmother  who  functioned  as  mother; 
one  of  these  in  a  Single-  and  one  in  a  two-parent  household.     Of  the  children 
who  were  residing  with  their  mothers ^  five  saw  their  biological  fathers 
regularly.     In  some  cases  these  contacts    contributed  significantly  to 
the  children's  knowledge  of  the  world  and  to  their  school-related  skills 
and  motivations. 

In  addition  to  their  biological  or  social  parents,  some  of  the  children  had 
considerable  amounts  of  contact  with  extended  family  members.     The  Righetti 
Field        families,  for  example,  were  typical  of  the  stable  working-class  popu- 
lation residing  in  that  area.    Like  the  Palmieris.  many  parents  had 
grown  up  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  stayed  there  out  of  preference  as  " 
much  as  out  of  financial  necessity.     They  valued  the  proximity  of  their 
own  parents  and  siblings,  both  as  social  contacts  for  themselves  and  as  . 
supplementary  sources  of  child  care,  and  the  availability  of  cousins  as 
playmates  for  their  children.    Most  of  all.  one  got  the  impression  that 
they  valued  the  prospect  that  their  own  children  would  stay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood when  they  were  grown.,  and  would  continue  to  participate  in  a  social 
network  comprised  largely  of  family  members. 
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ehlidren  in  A8%  of  our  families  were  reported  to  visit  their  extended 
family  members  once  a  week  or  more,  and  only  two  children  reported  never 
visiting  relatives     (see  Table  3.2)  .       Children  iti  5*  families  had  extended 
family  members  living  in  the  same  house  or  building  and  most  of  the  rest 
visited  relatives  living  in  Greater  Norwich  regularly,    ft^andparents ,  aunts 
and  uncles  were  the  people  most  often  mentioned  by  mothers  in  response  to 
the  question,  "Who,  other  than  yourself,  does  your  child  have  a  close 
relationship  with?"     Children  in  only  26%  of  the  families  saw  extended 
family  members  less  often  than  four  times  a  year;  half  of  these  were  recent 
immigrant  families  who  had  no  relatives  living  close  enough  to  visit. 
Several  of  the  households  had  aunts,  uncles  or  cousins  come  to  stay  for 
several  weeks  or  months  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

Siblings,     Despite  the  availability  of  many  adult  family  members  in 
the  environment  of  most  of  our  sample  children,  the  children  spent  much 
more  time  with  siblings  (or  with  same-aged  friends)  than  with  adults. 
Our  analyses  of  diaries  kept  by  the  children  during  one  summer  week  found 
that  three  quarters  of  the  children  spent  an  average        five  hours  per  day 
with  siblings,  whereas  only  seven  of  the  children  mentioned  spending  any 
time  Elone  with  either  or  both  parents.     For  these  seven  children  the  mean 
time  alone  with  a  parent  was  just  under  one  hour  per  day.     Only  two  of  the 
target  children  had  no  siblings  (see  Table  3.1).     Eleven  children  came  from 
two  child,  families,  eight  from  three-child  families,  five  from  four-child 
families,  three  from  five-child  families,  and  two  caie  from  families  of 
seven  and  eight  children.     One  child  lived  with  his  grandparents  and  two 
teenaged  uncles;  his  younger  sister  lived  in  another  household  with  his 
mother.     The  children's  siblings  ranged  in  age  from  22  years  to  newborn. 
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Table  3.1 
Family  Constellation 


Number  of  single-parent 
families 

Number  of  two-parent 
families 

intact 

reconstituted 


Number  of  children  in  family 
^-  -     2         S         4         5        6        7  8 


6  4  5  1 
-         3         -  - 


1  1 


1  1 


Total  families 


9  lb 


84 
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Table  3'-2 


Access  to  Extended  Family 


West        Norwich  Righetti 
Norwich      Corner  Field  Total 


No  regular  contact 

Infrequent/irregular  contact 

Regular /infrequent  contact 
Relatives  out  of  town 

Regular  contact /Relatives 
in  town 

Relatives  in  Neighborhood/ 
Frequent  visits 

Relatives  live  in  same 
household  or  building 


1 
3 
1 


2 
4 


1 

2 

1 
5 
U 


1 

< 
3 
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the  younger  children  were  often  the  recipients  of  mach  attention  and  help 
fi6m  older  siblings.     Of  the  people  mentioned  Hy  mother  as  having  a  close 
relationship  with  the  focal    child.  21%  (13  of  62)  were  siblings.    The  equi- 
valent figure  for  fathers  was  27%  (A/15).     Over  three-quarters  of  the 
mothers,  fathers  and  children  responding  to  interview  questions  about  relation- 
ships with  siblings  said  that  the  child  was  especially  close  to  one  or  another 
sibling  m  the  family.     In  over  60%  of  the  cases  this  was  with  a  brother  or 
Bister  who  was  more  than  two  years  older  or  younger  than  the  child.  Slightly 
•  over   half  of  the  mothers  and  children  responding  (5A%  of  both  groups)  said 
the  children  had  special  problems  with  one  or  another  sibling  ..  Iv- 
Only  16%  of  the  fathers  responding  to  this  question  said  that  c 
the  family  had  problems  with  each  other,  however. 

Child  care.     Since    19    of  the  mothers  work,  child  care  was  a  pr-bl.m 
in  most  of  the  families.     The  problem  was  solved  in  many  cases,  as  it  was 
for  the  Palmieris,  by  relying  on  extended  family  members  living  in  the  house- 
hold or  very  close  by.     The  most  frequent  solution  offered  to  the  problem 
of  caring  for  a  sick  child  was  to  leave  him/her  with  relatives.     In  some 
families  the  parents  arranged  to  work  opposite  shifts  so  that  one  would 
be  available  at  all  times,  and  in    8     families  older  ehildrer  had  regular 
child  care  responsibilities  for  younger  siblings.    Only  seven  mothers 
reported  still  paying  for  child  care  for  any  of  their  children  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Family^ Income  and  Economic  Resources 

The  reported  family  incomes  ranged  from  $5,000  to  over  $30,000  (see 
Table  3.3).  wxth    over  half      of  the  families  earning  more  than  $15,000 
a  year  and  with  only  six  of  the  families  receiving  less  than  $2,500  per 
capUa  -per  year  (a  level  considered  to  indicate  severe  economic  stress). 
Five  of  the  families  were  sufficiently  well  off  that  the  mother  could  be 
a  full-tiie  housewife,  or  work  only  a  few  hours  a  week  primarily  for  the 
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Table  3.3. 
Reported  Family  Income 

Income  Range.  Number  of-Families 


$  5,000-6^999 

J 

7,000-7,999 

jL 

8,000-8,999 

9,000-9^999 

12,000-12,999 

z. 

13,000-13,999 

T 

14^000-15,999 

16,000-18,999 

2 

19,000-19,999 

2 

20,000-24,999 

1 

25,000-26,999 

2 

27,000-28,999 

i 

29,000-29,999 

2 

30,000-30,999 

« 

Not  available 
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iSciai  contacts  (see  Table  3.  A).     In  the  iaj5^±ty,  however  *  both  parents 
wie  working  full-tioe  In  order  to  maintain  an  even  marginally  comfortable 
life  style.    In  some  cases,  the  very  i5w  yeafly  family  income  was  nonetheless 
adequate  because  housing  costs  were  subsidised  or  borne  by  extended  family: 
for  instance;  the  Palmieris    live  in  one  unit  of  their  parents'  multt- 
f amllr-properties ,  as  do  several  families  who  will  be  introduced  in  later 
case  studies.    Welfare  constituted  a  source  of  family  Income  for  only  four 
of  the  families  in  our  sample,  in  all  cases  single-parent  families. 

Housing 

-  Given  the  wide  range  in  income  level  and  in  family  size,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  th.t  the  families  varied  reatiy  in  the  degree  of  domestic 
comfort  they  could  achieve.     Some  of  the  homes  were  quite  spacious,  comfor- 
table, nicely  furnished,  well-maintained;  whereas  others  were  cramped  and 
poorly  furnished,  and  sometimes  dirty,  chaotic,  and  neglected  as  well. 

Eight  of  the  families  lived  in  public  housing  projects,  13  in  privately- 
rented  apartments,     7  in  apartments  or  triple-deckers  owned  by  family 
.embers,  and    3  ^  their  own  single-family  houses.    Ten  of  the  children  in 
the  study  had  the:! .   own  bedrooms;  sixteen  shared  with  one  or  more  same-sex 
siblings.     Four  shared  with  opposite-sex  siblings,  and  one  child  shared  a 

^   A  r.^\.^T-        another  shared  a  bedroom  with  his  mother 

bedroom  with  her  grandmother  j        anotner  snareu 

and  brother  ,  and  another  with  his  32  year  old  uncle. 

Even  the  more  economically-Strained  households  provided  some  amenities 
for  their  children.     Only  one  of  the  families  had  no  television,  and  most 
had  more  than  one.    Twenty-two  of  the  children  owned  or  shared  with  siblings 
a  radio.  16  a  television,  and  11  a  tape  recorder  or  record  player.  One 
family  had        Atari,  and  another  had  a  home  computer,  recently  purchased 
because  it  would  "help  the  boys  in  school." 
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Table  3.4 


Employment  Status  of  Parents 


Single  P:.-ent      Two  Parent  Total 


No  pairent  worMng 
-One  parent  wo:; kin e 
One  full  time^  one  part  time 
Two  parents  working  full  time 


A 
6 


2 
4 
1 
14 


6 
10 

i 
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Boat  of  the  children  had  access  to  adequate  outside  play  space » 
although  only  13  had  their  own  yards.    The  projects  provided  large,  though 
rather  littered,  unattractive  and  sometimes  dangerous,  plavKrounds.  and  the 
Norwich  Corner  children  all  lived  wit>iin  s  few  nlocTfs  of  small     piaygrounds  or 
piayins  fields.     West  Norwich  children  had  the  least  access  to  play  spaiie.  as 
tne  houses  in  West  Norwich  are  more  crowded  together  than  in  the  othe 
neighborhoods,  and  because  using  the  public  playgrounds  requires  crossing 
streets  too  busy  to  be  safe  for  the  younger  children. 

Social  ^piratlons  ^ 

Although  it  is  an  oversimplification,  it  is  possible  to  think  of  the 
families  as  failing  into  one  of  two  groups:     the  stable  working-class 
families,  which  have  working-class  aspirations  for  their  children,  and 
the  aspirant  middle-class  families,  those  who  hope  and  believe  that  the 
future  holds  a  different  life  for  their    children  than  they  themselves  have 
experienced.     We  present  here  four  case  studies,  two  of  the  first  type  of 
fSily  and  two  of  the  second  to  illustrate  the  differences  between  them. 
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The  Shea  Family 

Kevin  Shea  is  a  sturdy,  athletic  boy,  whose  only  favored 
school  activities  are  art  and  gym.    He  takes  after  his  father ^  both 
in  his  love  of  sports  and  In  his  dislike  of  reading  and  of  school. 
Hr.     Shea  quit  school  in  ninth  grade  to  start  working  in  his  father' 
small  roofing  business,  and  now  makes  a  comfortable  living  for  his 
family^  despite  never  having  finished  high  school.    Mrs.  Shea  works 
a  few  hours  a  week,  more  for  the  social  contacts  than  for  the  money. 

_  Kevin  has  had  a  hard  time  learning  to  read,  and  repeated  first 
grade,.     At  first  his  parents  were  reluctant  to  have  him  held  back, 
but  they  agreed  ^'inaliy  because  they  thought  that,  since  he  was 
rather  small,  ht:  would  have  a  better  chance  to  be  a  more  competitive 
athlete  if  kept  with  kids  a  year  younger. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.Shta  grew  up  in  Righetti  Field,  Mrs.  Shaa 
in  the  projects,  irT  .  y  continue  to  live  in  that  neighborhood 

because  their  fr  i^lies  a..d  friends  are  close  b^'.    ?Vrs.  Shea 
knows  many  pi:  t'V  _:  eachers  at  Kevin's  schorl  from  ha^'ing  attended 
the  school  hersi..i 

Mrs ,  Shea  hopes  thet  Kev;-n  will  gradaaLc  fiom  high  school  and 
go  into  tht  roofing,  business  vrith  his  father.     She  i?  not  much 
worried  by  bis  school  problems^  excapt  insofar  as  they,  cause  him 
to  be  unhappy  at  school.    Kevir*  was  never  the  kind  of  kid  who  would 
sit  still  to  look  at  books,  be  read  to,  or  _play_  games_  (unlike  his 
younger  brother,  Joey,  vho  at'  four  sits  and  looks  at  books  for_ 
long  periods  of  time),  so  his  mother  always  expected  that_ school 
would  be  hard  on  him.     Given  her  aspirations  for  Kevin,  though,  his 
low  grades  are  not  a  source  of  serious  concern.     Her  notion  of  a 
good  student  is  "someone  who's  trying  the  best  they  can  and  passing  - 
I  don't  want  a  scholar." 

Mrs.  Shea  does  her  best  to  help  Kevin  at  home,  using  flash  cards 
provided  by  his  teacher,  but  he  resists  sitting  still  to  do  so. 
She  used  to  buy  books  regularly  for  Kevin  and  his  father  had  enrolled 
him  in  a  children's  book  club,  but  he  never  read  the  books,  so  they 
stopped.     The  Sheas  now  buy  books  for  Joey,  but  have  given  up 
trying  to  get  Kevin  to  read.     Nor  do  they  read  much  themselves. 
Mrs.  Shea  reads  a  newspaper  dccasibnally  on  Sunday,  gets  the  Reader 's 
Digest ,  and  occasionally  buys  S^r  ^ga^ines ,  but  thinks  they  are 
trashy.     Mr.  Shea  watches  TV  all  evening,  and  Mrs.  Shea  watches  soap 
operas  every  afternoon  (partly  because  all  her  friends  watch,  and 
she  needs  to  keep  up  in  order  to  participate  in  their  conversations) . 


Kevin  does  not  participate  in  any  lessons  or  organized  school 
activities  because,  as  Mrs.  Shea  pots  it,  "1  don^t  trust  anyone 
else  with  my  kids."    Her  unwillingness  to  use  outside-  child  care  also 
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dictates  her  working  in  the  evening  after  supper,  since  it  means 
that  her  husband  can  then  take  care  of  them.    In  an  emergency, 
Mrs.  Shea  would  call  on  nearby  family  members  to  help  out,  or  perhaps 
leave  the  kids  with  her  girl  friend  who  lives  next  door.    She  would 
not  consider  hiring  a  baby  sitter, 

Kevin  is,  despite  his  school  problems,  a  very  successful  child 
within  the  Shea  family  -  he  takes  after  his  father*  prefers  his 
father's  favorite  activities  (watching  TV  and  playing  baseball), 
and  dislikes  school,  as  did  his  father. 
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The  Jenkins  Family 

The  Jenkins'  apartment  in  the  Righetti  Field  Projects  is  a 
center  of  activity  for  the  neighbors  and  for  the  friends  of  the 
children  in  the  family.  Char lene,  22;  Valerie,  21;  Raymond^  17;  

13^.  P??^?^_^??9^^^^^y_f9^"^i  i?_?^^?^>  female-headed 

households,  Mrs,  Jenkins  also  provides  primary  care  for  her  oldest 
daughter's  two-year-old  son  and  a  six-year-old  foster  child  lives  therfe. 
For  several  weeks,  Mrs-  Jenkin's  three  nieces  stayed  while  their 
mother  was  convalescing. 


Despite  the  activity  and  the  large  n  the 
Jenkins*  apartment  is  neat,  organized,  and  comfortable.  Many 
books  are  arranged  on  shelves  in  the  living  room^  and  by  midafternoon 
dinner  is  ready  on  the  kitchen  counter  to  Se  put  in  the  oven.  The 
housework  and  cooking  are  ail  Mrs.  Jenkins '  responsibility  -  though 
she  now  regrets  not  having  trained  her  children  to  help  around  the 
hou'^^e. 

M'''-  Jenkins  grew  up  in  Norwich  and  remainr^  very  close  to  her 
m^^thei^  who  live-  nearby.    Her  former  husband  vi'sits  to  see  the 
kids  '^'jc:  <3dicaii but  she  cannot  count  on  him  for  any  fiaancial 
help.     *.*ie  household  money  comes  from  the  older  children,  who  are 
working,  from  payments  for  the  foster  child,  and  from  welfare. 

Mrs,  Jenkins  reads  and  does  crossword  puzzles  while  watching 
TV.     She  considers  a  high  school  diploma  very  important  (perhaps 
because  she  herself  only  completed  ninth  grade ^  and  was  unable  to 
achieve  her  childhood  ambition  of  being  an  airline  stewardess) ^  is 
proud  that  Gharlena  and  Valerie  completed  high  school  ^  and  deplore:s 
the  high  wages  Raymond  is  getting  working  as  a  laborer  for  Norwich 
Pub."   c  Works,  since  the  good  pay  is  keeping  him  out  of  school. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  doesn't  help  Tracy  with  homework  because  "she 
doesn't  need  it,"  though  Valerie  sometimes  helps  Tracy.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  sees  Tracy  as  a  competent  student,  but  thinks  she  "could 
by  trying  harder  in  school."    Tracy  is  also  described  by  her  teacher 
as  undermptivaued ^  though  possessing  average  skills  in  reading. 
Teachers  knov  Mrs.  Jenkins  well  from  haying  had  the  older  children 
in  class ^  and  fe3t  that  she  was  generally  cooperative  and  responsive 
when  there  were  minor  disciplinary  probler^s,  but  probably  wasn't 
helping  Tracy  much  at  home. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  has  no  plans  or  ideas  about  Tracy's  future, 
beyond  her  finishing  high  school.     When  asked  what  Tracy  might 
be  when  she  grew  up,  she  answered,  "She's  never  talked  about  having 
kids.     I  really  don't  know." 
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the  jean-Pierre  Family 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  are  detennined  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  thei^  three  children  than  they  thanselves  had  growing  up.    Mr.  Jean- 
Pierre  came  to  the  United  States  from  Martinique  several  years  ago.  Soon 
after  he  arrived  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  youngest  child  Marielle^  six 
yea^s  old.     The  two  older  children,  Yvette^^iO  and  Christopher,  8^  stayed 
in  Martinque  with  their  grandmother  and  attended  school  there  until 
they  were  sent  for  three  years  ago.     At  the  present  time  Mrs.  Jean-Pierre 
works  to  support  the  family  as  an  administrative  assistant  in  a  high 
technology  firm  while  Mr.  Jean-Pierre  is  receiving  technical  training  at 
a  local  college. 

Education  is  considered  impo?tmt  in  this  family  despite  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Jean-P'ierre  professes  to  know  little  about  the  schools  and 
how  she  or  her  husband  might  affect  them,  saying  "I'm  not  in  education." 
Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  told  US  that  "as  long  as  I'm  around  the  children  are 
going  to  go  all  the  way"  in  school,  meaning  graduating  from  college. 
She  strongly  supports  her  husband's  as  well  as  her  children  s  education. 
It  became  clear  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of  Importance  is  attached  to 
Mr.  Jean-Pierre  ccmpleting  school  in  the  near  future. 

Again  and  again  in  our  interviews  with  the  Jem-Pierre  family  _ 
members  the  Chenie  emerged  of  there  not  being  enough  time.     For  example, 
vvette  said  she  doesn't  talk  to  her  teacher  before  or  after  school  be- 
cav.se  there  is    'no  time."     Christopher  told  us  his  mother  didn  t  read 
.'-^or  ostch  TV)  ^'fcause  she  "didn't  have  enough  time."    Marielle  said 
that  she  ha-  to  ask  her  older  siblings  for  help  vith  school  work  be- 
cause her  father  "doesn't  have  enough  time."    Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  told  us 
that  her  husband  didn't  have  time  to  be  interviewed  the  second  year  of 
our  study  because  he  had  so  much  studying  to  do.     Earlier,  he  s^id 
during  an  interview  that  he  didn't  take  the  clildren  to  places  like  ^ 
parks  or  museums  because  he  must  study  and  thus  doesn't  'have  too  much 
time."     in  making  arrangements  for  her  final  interview  with  us  Mrs 
Jean-Pierre  put  a  strict  time  limit  of  one  hour  on  the  amount  of  time 
she  could  give  us  (which  she  then  herself  broke  once:we  started  the 

interview)  ■  _  _     

The  living  room  Of  the  Jean-Pierre  apartment  is  furnished 
with  two  new  over-stuffed  brown  love  seats,  an  armchair  and  a  chest 
flanked  by  matching  two-feet  high  ceramic  statues  of  a  nude  couple  _ 
embracing.    Another  two  foot  high  ctatue  of  a  dog  is  placed  by  one  of 
the  love  seats.     Large  artificial  fiouars  fill  a  vase:  on  the  coffee 
table      The  living  room  doesn't  have  a  "lived-in"  look  and  the  chil- 
dren ar9  not  allowed  to  play  in  there.     There  are  no  hooks  or  magazines         ^  ^ 
in  this  cbom.  The  two  daughters  share  a  bedroom  and  Christopher  has  his  own  bed 
room.     Their  TV  set,  books  and  toyc  rr;  kept  in  the  girls'  bedroom,  and 
that  is  where  they  are  expected  to  play.    During  the  'i-eek  when  the  chil- 
dren come  home  from  school  they  are  expected  to  stay  inside  the  apartment 
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because  their  parents  do  not  xeel  the  neighborhoixi  is  safe  for  the  chil- 
dren  to  play  in. 

Yvette  seems  far  older  than  her  ten  years.     She  has  a  haunting 
quality  about  her  and  there  were  suggestions  in  the  interviews  that 
she  isuhhappy  at  home.     She  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of _ responsibility 
for  taking  care  of  her  younger  siblings  and  the  household  when  her  mother 
iis  working  and  her  father  is  at  school,    Mrs,  Jean-Pierre  sometimes  feels 
guilty  that  Yvette  has  hadto  assume  so  much  responsibility*  but  she  is 
proud  of  her  and  openly  full  of  praise^  "She's  unbelievable^  she  can  take 
careof  the  house  all  by  herself^  do  the  cleaning  and  shopping, "  Re- 
cently^ Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  was  sick  in  bed  and  Yvette  madr  dinner  that  night 
on  her  own  Initiative,     Mrs,  Jean-Pierre  said  she  told  all  her  friends 
about  this  and  thanked  Yvette,  told  her  how  important  it  was,  and  how 
much  she  appreciated  it, 

Mrs,  Jean-Pierre  says  Yvette  is  quite  musical  and  creative.  She 
has  taken  both  cello  and  flute  lessons,  using  instruments  rented 
from  the  school.     She  loves  to  play  house,  to  make  dresses  for  her  dolls 
and  p]ay  with  thiem.     She  also  took  swimming  lessons  during  the  winter 
months.     Her  mother  thinks  she  doesn't  read  enough  however,     Yvette  watches 
a  lot  of  tele\^ision  "because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do," 

Christopher  is  a  self-sufficient,  engaging  child.     When  he  can't 
fit"'ure  out  how  to  do  math  problems  at  schooljie  comes  home  and  consults 
his  Bister's  math  book.     He  thinks  he's  the  smartest  person  he  knows 
because  "I  keep  trying  until  I  reach  it."    T^^f  niiddie  child  and  only  son, 
ChrisLopher  says  he  is  different  from  "the  I^st  of  them"  meaning  his  sisters. 
Christopher  said  "I'm  not  so  friendly  with  my  sisters." 

Both  Yvette  and  Christopher  seem  to  get  entertainment  out  of  reading. 
Yvette  spontaneously  related  to  us  some  funny  things  she  read  in  books, 
but  she  also  said  she  thinks  she  reads  more  slowly  than  most  kids  her 
age.     Christopher  spoke  with  more  enthusiasm  about  the  stories  in  his 
basal  reader  than  most  of  the  other  children  we  interviewed^  saying  they 
were  "funny  and  easy."    Christopher  said  he  prefers  to  watch  television* 
however,  and  doesn't  like  books  very  much.     He  used  to  go  to  the  library 
regularly  but  avoided  going  for  a  time  after  he  lost  his  library  card  and 
was  told  he  had  to  pay  for  a  book  he  says  he  didn't  lose.     He  tries  to 
read  the  newspaper       mostly  to  find  articles  about  animals,  which  he 
loves. 

Yvette  entered  the  Norwich  Schools  in  second  grade.     She  went  to 
first  grade  in  Martinque  during  the  time  her  parents  were  in  the  U.S. 
and  she  was  living  with  her  grandmother.     Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  said  she 
wasn't  sure_how  Yvette  adjusted  to  first  grade,  but  feels  that  she  would 

be  doing  a  lot  better  in  school  now  if  it  weren't  for  "the  language  

problem."     She  said  that  Yvette  gets  frustrated  because  she  can^t  speak 
English  well  enough  and  has  had  trouble  with  writing.     Mrs.  Jean-Pierre 
feels  that  some  teachers  aren't  sensitive  to  this  problsn  and  that  they 
may  think  a  child  is  being  lazy  when  in  fact  it  may  be  a  question  of 
their  not  understanding  English. 
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Yvette  le  ~a  quiet,  self-contained  child  who  rarely  volunteered  or 
spoke  up  much  in  the  whole  class  situations  observed.     In  smaller  groups 
she  was  more  vocal  and  active  in  questioning. 

T«  ieadine    Yv«tte  had  Bome  problems  with  word  meanings  and  her  language 
not  always  g^mm^tiClly  correct,  ^^he  seemed  comfc^t^le  a, ^^^^^^ 
teacher  for  help  cn  assignments  vhere  these  problems  created  difficulties 
for  her.     In  the  fourth  grade,  Yvette  didn't  seem  to  be  yery  sociable^with 
Other  children  in  her  classes,  often  working  alone,  or  playing  by  herself . 
She  was  the  only  minority  child  in  her  classroom.    Yvette's  fourth  grade 
telcher  felt  she  was  well-motivated  and  got  help  at  home  on  school  work. 
Thil  teacher  contacted  the  father  five  times  about  "forgotten"  homework 
to  gobd  effect,  she  thought.     The  parents  contacted  heir^ about  problems 
on  the^school  bus.     The  teacher  felt  :hat  the  parents  "backed  Yvette 
up"  —  'Vot  pushing  her  hard"  —  and  thought  this  was  positive.  She 
thought  YVette  was  sensili^  and  friendly  but  lacked  confidence  during 
independenlv.work.     She  predicted  that  Yvette  would  finish  community  col- 
lege. \ 

Yvette -sXavorite  teacher  was  her  third  grade  teacher  because  she 
tiuEht  her  English.     Mr.  Jean-Pierre  praised  this  teacher  as  well  saying 
K^fte         had  an  excellent  third  grade  year  but  g^.l^^^Vr^f/ 
he  was  "not  satisfied  with  her  perform?  ce."    At  the  end  of  fourth  grade 
^.  Jean-Pierre  told  us  that  Yvette  was  going  to  a  local  Catholic  school 
because  they  had  been  told  she  "was  not  strong  advancement  to 

the  fifth  grade"  in  the  Norwich  school.    This  past  year  both  Yvette  and 
ehristophe?  attended  Catholic  school.    Although  talig ion  seems  an  Im- 
porbaSpart  of  the  family's  life  -  they  all  attend  mass  on  Sundays, 
the  children  were  all  given  saint's  names  and  Yvette  s  most  admiren 
person  is  God  ("because  he  can  do  incredible  things")  --the  Parents 
dlci^ion  to  send  the  children  to  a  Catholic  school  was  based  on  thexr 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Norwich,  schools,    ^rs.  Jean-Pierre  had  told  us 
the  most  Important  thing  a  school  should  teach  a  child  i^  ^^"^Pj;^"^ * 
She  added  that  Christopher  didn't  1^^^^^^  ^^^°"5^f8"^S^^'  ""^""^  ern^ 
had  probl^s  with  other  children,  which  perhaps  reflects  her  own  concern. 

more  than  Christopher's. 

Christopher  has  had  an  easier  time  than  Yvette  in^ the  Norwich 
schools,  which  he  entered  as  a  kindergartner .     In  our  observations  in 
his  second  grade  classroom.  Christopher  seemed  interested  during  the 
reLiing  lesson  observed;  however,  he  didn't  volunteer  to  answer  ^Y  ^^" 
prehension  questions  and  didn't  respond  when  the  teacher  nomxnated^hxm 
To  answer.     He  worked  steadily  and  compet«.tly  during  independent  work 
i^d  ifwhole  group  instruction  in  ma.h  he  was  confident  and  volunteered 
rear^iiy- 

Christopher's  second  grade  teacher  felt  his  «="=^Pf 
was  aue  to  intelligence  -^.^flom^^^^^^^  and"" 

'.yStld'Tt-rel^lar  y    Ihe  co^act'ed  ?he  father,  and  in  turn  was  contacted 
Srhi^rabout  speech  therapy  for  Christopher.    She  felt  Christopher 
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participated  well  in  whole  group  settings* but  sometimes  had  trouble 
following  written  directions.     She  predicts  Christopher  will  complete 
four  years  of  college. 

Christopher  and  Yvette's  relationship  is  representative  of  the 
ainbivalence  siblings  often  feel  for  each  other.     They  continually 
bickered  with  each  other  during  our  interviews  with  them.  Yvette 
corrected  Christopher's  account  of  things,  added  comments  of  her  own 
to  his  responses  and  generally  put  him  down.    When  this  happened 
Christopher  sulked  and  whined  and  mumbled  comments  like  "sisters  are  a 
pain."    However,  out  of  each  other's  hearing  they  seemed  genuinely  fond 
of  each  other  and  related  incidents  in  which  they  were  helpful  and  sup- 
portive of  each  other.     Christopher  has  missed  only  two  days  at  school 
because  "my  sister  wanted  me  to  win  the  attendance  prize."    Yvette  said 
that  she  and  Christopher "confide  in     ach  other  and  talk  about  problems 
and  chores  and  what  we  do  and  don't  like  to  do  and  if  our  parents  are 
angry  every  day"  when  they  wait  for  the  bus.     Christop^v^t  hot  only  told 
us  that  he  tells  his  friends  tc  bug  Yvette,  but  ^wo  minutes  later  was 
saying  that  if  someone  teases  her  he'll  tell  them  to  stop  it.  Christopher 
seens  genuinely  fond  of  his  little  sister  Dominique  arid  showed  us  an 
animal  book  he  had  made  to  "make  her  happy  and  teach  her  to  read." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Yvette  and  Christopher  have  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  and  are  quite  self-sufficient,  they  are  part  of  the 

chiidren*s  subsystem  in  the  family,  which  is  clearjy  distinct  from  the  

parental  subsystem.     This  division  between  children  and  parents  is  encapsulated 
in  a  pair  of  family  photographs  on  the  living  room  wall:     one  picture  shows 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean-Pierre  and  the  other  the  three  children.     The  parents  are 
clearly  in  chargej   they_ seem  to  run  the  family  like  a  tight  ship.    They  are 
concerned  about  their  children's  education  and  are  quick  to  take  whatever 
action  they  deem  necessary  for  the  children's  future. 
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The  Ferreira  Family 


For  the  Ferreiras^  a  Portuguese-American  family,  strong  family 
values  are  all-Important.     It  is  a  traditional  family  that^  accbrdii^ 
to  Mr.  Ferreira,  adheres  to  "old  world^ays,"  and  is  "old  fashioned 
and  "cons^ative."    Church  and  home  remain  central  to  their  family.. 
Even  though  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferreira  see  Mr.  Ferreira  as  head  of  the  ^ 
household*  Mrs.  Ferreira  seems  to  he  a  vocal  partner  in  the  marriage  and 
participates  in  family  decision-making.     The  Ferreiras    are  a  young 
family:    Mr.  Ferreira  is  32  esd  Mrs.  Ferreira  is  31  and  their  four  sons 
are  George,  ten;  Brian,  eight;  Mark,  five  and  Frank,  four.     They  have  a 
close  extended  family  sopport  systan^  and  their  relatives  can  be  counted 
on  "all  the  time."    Mrs.  Ferreira^s  mother  and  sister  live  downstairs; 
her  mother  cares  for  Mark  and  Frank  during  the  day  until  the  two  older 
boys  come  home  from  school.     She  keeps  an  eye  on  all  four  until  Mrs. 
Ferreira  cpmes  home  from  her  job  as  a  nurse's  aide.    Mr.  Ferreira  s 
morher  lives  in  a  Portuguese  neighborhood  near  Norwich  Corner  and  other ^ 
re^a*ives  live  nearby.     The  children  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  with  their 
grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles.     George  helps  Grandpa  cook  and  does  er- 
rands for  Grandma. 

The  Ferreiras    live  on  the  second-floor  apartment  of  a  double-decker 
which  they  own  in  Norwich  Corner.     They've  been  living  there  for  eight 
years  and  both  parents  "can't  imagine  moving."    The  apartment  is  well- 
furnished,  cheery,  and  immaculate  despite  the  presence  of  young  children 
knd  presence  of  two  Chihuahuas  named  Chuchi  and  Chacha.    There  is  ornate 
furniture,  particularly  in  the  dining  room  (plush,  red  velvet-covered 
chairs  around  the  dining  room  table,  large  crystal  chandelier,  china 
cabinet).     The  spotless  kitchen  contains  an  avocado  green  stove,  re- 
frigerator, freezer  and  dishwasher,  as  Well  as  numerous  small  appliances; 
the  den  has  a  comfortable  sofa  am"  easy  chairs,  lots  of  plaques  and  photos 
on  the  walls,  and  a  large  televisx,  n  set ;  the  living  room  is  also^nicely 
furnished,  but  seems  hardly  used  by  the  family^    There  are  four  bed-^ 
rooms;  George  has  his  own  room,  which  is  very  neat.     Pictures^are  on  the 
wall,  trophies  from  Little  League  and  books  line  the  bookshelf,  and  there 
±s  a  desk  with  an  offica  desk  chair  (both  bought  by  lis  father).  George 
is  very  proud  of  his  room  and  of  his  possessions. 

George  has  a  f. for  art.     He  loves  to  draw,  especially  very  de- 
tailed pictures  of  battleships  and  spaceships.     Mr.  Ferreira  brings  lots 
of  paper  and  pencils  and  pens  home  to  George  from  work  (he  runs  a  loading 
machine  in  a  paper  factory). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferreira  are  proud  of  their  boys.     They  believe  that 
It's  Important  for  the  children  to  be  praised  so  they  will  feel  good  about 
themselves.     Both  older  boys  are  doing  well  in  school.     George  had  prob- 
lems   adjusting  to  the  first  grade,  but  going  to  a  special  class  really 
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helped  him.     "He  has  quite  a  few  friends  sue,  tj.ine-rally  gets  along  with 
everyone,"  according  to  Mrs;  Ferreira.     "He  ca'^  do  anything  he  sets  his 
mind  to."    Briaij  is  breezing  through  school- 
Little  League  is  a  big  p:    -  o?  George's  life.     He's  up  for  the 
"majors"  because  he's  a  skilled  play-.ri-.     But  "baseball  ccmes  second  to 
Bchoolwork.    He  knows  that."    School  is  exterraely  Important  to  both 
parents:  they  want  their  children  to  graduate  from  college.  In^this 
countrv      hool  is  free  and^hildren  should  take  advantage  of  it,  said. 
Mrs    Fer-tjira.     And  Mr.  Ferreira  feels  that  "schools  are  in  a  tough  spot 
because  they  are  left  to  Sake  up  for  what  families  should  be  doing  in 
the  first  place."    Discipline  and  respect  are  Important  values  for  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  -  first  by  the  family  but  also  reinforced  by  the 
school.     Mr.  Ferreira  feels  that  the  unrulihess  of  his  neighbors  chil- 
dren is  due  to  an  "I  don't  care"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
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At  school,  George's  behavior  reflects  his  paroits'^  emphasis 
school  and  achievement.    He  operates  in  a  very  businesslike  and  goal- 
oriented  way,  and  deals  with  reading  workbook  exercises  very  efficiently 
He  tends  to  be  competitive  and  strives  to  get  teacher  attention  and  ap- 
proval.    His  teachers  call  on  him  frequently,  but  see  him  as  an  average 
student.     He  brings  in  homework  regularly,  arid  takes  care  to  check  his 
work.     Neither  his  fourth  nor  his  fifth  grade  teacher  had  had  any  con- 
tact with  his  parents,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  they^were  un 
sure  how  much  positive  Impact  George's  parents  have  on  his  schoolwork. 

The  six  Ferreiras    spend  a  lot  of  time  together  as  a  family.  They 
plav  ball  together,  watch  TV,  visit  relatives.     Schedules,  chores,  and 
doing  homework  are  stressed  in  this  family.     Mr.  Ferreira  helps  the  boys 
with  homework  (much  more  than  Mrs.  Ferreira  does)  and  he  reads  to  George 
more  now  than  he  used  to  and   has   enrolled  the  boys  in  a  book  club. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F^erreira  are  competent  readers  -  mostly  of  popular 
magazines  rather  than  books  -  although  neither  completed  high  school. 
Mr.  Ferreira  came  here  from  Portugal  in  his  teens,  after  completing  nine 
years  of  schooling  there.    Mrs.  Ferreira  emigrated  as  .i  young  child ,  and 
went  to  school  in  Norwich  but  had  to  quit  high  school  i:2  tenth  grade  be- 
cause her  mother  wa.«5  ill. 

The  children  speak  English  to  each  other,  to  their  parent?^,  and  to 
their  f-riends.     The  parents  sometimes  speak  Portuguese  to  g  icis  other, 
but  primarily  speak  English  to  the  children.     However^  uhe  children  do 
understand  Portuguese  and  speak  it  to  their  grandparents  on  occasion. 

The  Ferreiras  have  high  expectations  for  their  children.  They 
expect  them  to  go  through  college  and  mentioned  architecture  anc  aw 
as  possible  professions  for  them. 
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The  Jean-Pierre  aid  the   Ferriera        families  are  tjrpical 

the  aspirant  middle  class  families  in  the  sample ^  in  that  they  are 
relatively  recent  iiigrants  who  are  working  hard  to  ensure  that  their 
children  wxll  go  to  college  and  achieve  both  financial  and  professional 
stability.    The       Sheas  and  the   Jenkins  are  typical  of  the 

families,  long  resident  in  Norwich,  who  hope  theif  children  will  gradate 
from  high  school,  find  the  same  kinds  of  semiskilled  Jobs  their  parents 
had,  and  settle  down  in  Norwich  close  to  their  family. 

Ethhicity^and  Religion 

Of  the  families  in  the  sample,  six  are  American-Black  and  five  are 
Caribbean.     There  are  three  families  of  Hispanic  background,  two  of  Por- 
tuguese   background,  one  of  Greek  background  and  three  with  Irish  ethnic 
identities-     The  othei:  families  are  of  mixed  or  remote  ethnicity. 
Spanish  ^^as  used  as  a  home  language  in  the  three  Hispanic    amilies,  Portu- 
guese and  Greek  were  spoken  in  one  household  each,   and  Haitian  Creole  was 
used  in  two  of  the  Caribbean  homes.     Only  one  Spanish-speaking  child,  however, 
was  reported  to  use  Spanish  as  much  as  English  at  home,  and  all  the  children 
spoke  English  exclusively  to  their  friends.    West  Indian   parents  showed 
some  dialectical     characteristics  in  their  speech,  but  v^re  exclusively 
English-speaking.     The  other  families  spoke  standard  English,  though  in 
a  few  additional  cases  the  parents  spoke  Portuguese  or  Greek  with  their 
own  parents.     Of  the  children  from  non-English-speaking  homes,  five  were 
above  average  and  tnree  below  average  readers  (there  were  two  subject 
children  in  one  family  where  another  language  was  used  in  addition  to  English). 

Fifteen  of  the  sample  families  are  Catholic,  one  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
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five  are  affiliated  uith  varioas  Protestant  churches*     Seven  of  the  mothers 
report  that  they  have  no  church  affiliation. 
Chi3:drearing  Attitudes 

The  variety  ia  the  families  included  in  our  sample  is  revealed  by  the 
range  of  their  answers  to  questions  about  child-rearing  beliefs.     For  ex- 
ample, we  asked  at  which  age  children  could  be  expected  to  be  independent  in 
things  like  making  dinner,  taking  public  transportation,  having  chores,  and 
earning  spending  money,  and  found  ranges  of  from  nine  to  nineteen  years  (see 
Table  3.5).     In  come  families,  the  seven  and  eight  year  olds  were  responsible 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  cleaning  and  cooking,  and  were  expected  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  stay  alone  and  out  of  trouble  after  school  until 
the:  •  parents  got  home.     In  other  families,  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
were  not  yet  expected  to  have  chores,  earn  money,  take  care  of  younger 
siblings,  or  stay  alone. 

Parent s^*  Ed^^^tidn  and  Educational  Expectations  for  Their  Children 

There  lis  a  range  of  educr.tionai  achievements  of  the  parents  in  our 
sample  (see  Table  3.6).      Over  one-th:lrd  of  the  mothers  did  not  graduate 
from  high  school.     Of  these  eleven,  four  women  had  attended  grade  school  only. 
One  of  these  was  taking  courses  toward  a  high  school  equivalency.  Another 
third  of  the  mothers  had  graduated  from  high  school.     One  single  mother  was 
taking  night  courses  one  or  two  at  a  tinie  and  working  on  a  bachelor's  degree. 
The  remainder  had  some  college  or  technica?,  school  training.     Aside  from  one 
mother  who  received  a  master's  degree,  there  were  no  other  college  graduates 
among  the  mothers.     Of  the    twenty- three  fathers  for  whom  we  have  information,  all 
had  completed  grade  school.     Approximately       23%         graduated  from  high  school 
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Table  3.5 


ehildrearing  Attitudes 


At  what  age  do  you  think  a  child  should 
be  able  to* 

take  public  transportation  alone 

stay  home  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours 

settle  an  argment  with  older  kids 

read  books  -vithbut  help 

take  part  in  adult  conversation 

make  his/her  own  dinner 

stand  up  for  him/herself  with 
other  children 

take  care  of  younger  children 

go  alone  to  a  movie 

know  how  to  behave  in  company 

earn  his/her  own  spending  money 

have  household  chores 


Aver* 

a^e  Age 

Ran^c 

Mothers' 

Fathers* 

Report 

10.7 

12.0 

6-lA 

10.0 

6.0 

4-15 

9.7 

5.2 

5-15 

6.8 

3.6 

8.7 

4-5 

4-22 

10.9 

5.6 

7-18 

7.2 

4.4 

2-13 

10. 6r 

8.0 

4-16 

13.0 

6.1 

8-18 

6.1 

4.8 

i-15 

IG.i 

7.4 

4-16 

8.0 

9.2 

4-13 
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Table  '3.6 
Parental  Education 


Years  of  Schooling 

<9th      9-llth      12th  12-15th 16  > 16 

Mothers                                            6             7            9  7              0  1 

Fathers                                            1              9            6  1              5  1 
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With  atiother    43%  not -graduating      One  father  (4%)  attended  some  college 
and  the  remaining  one-quarter  grac.  ated  from  college.     The  one  man 
who  received  a  master's  degree  lives  with  the  mothtvr  in  our  sample  who 
has  a  master's  degree. 

NeEriy  ail  the  mothers  and  fathers  wanted  their  children  to  receive 
more  education  than  they  themselves  had  obtained.     In  the  remaining 
faniiiies  the  parents'  aspirations  for  their  child's  education  were  con- 
gruent with  their  own  educational  attainment.     For  example,  two  fathers 
and- two  mothers  who  graduated  from  high  school  wanted  the  same  for  their 
daughters.     One  couple  wanted  their  boy  to  go  to  graduate  school  as  they 

themseives       i  done. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  wanted  their  children  to  graduate  from 
college,  '.7ith  the  other  thirty  percent  hoping  that  their  child  would 
graduate  frcim  high  school.     Fathers  had  about  the  sane  educational 
aspirations  for  their  children  as  did  the  mothers.     Approximately  tv >- 
thirds  of  the  fathers  wanted  their  children  to  graduate  from  college.  The 
remaining  one-third  wanted  their  children  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
The  majority  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  felt   that  anyone  who  can  do 
the  wOrk  can  go  to  college. 

Expectations  (what  do  you  think  your  child  will  actually  do?)  ot 
both  mothers  and  fatherswere  slightly  lower.     Sixty  percent  of  t r e  mothers 
expected  their  children  to  get  a  college  diploma,  thirty  percent  to  gradu- 
ate fr-    high  school  and  ten  percent  did  not  expect  their  children  to 
graduate  from  high  school..   Of  the  thirteen  fathers  responding,  almost  one-half 
expected  their  children  to  graduate  from  college,  another  half  expected 
their  children  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

We  have  comparable  data  for  eleven  sets  of  parents.     In  nine  of 
thesfe,  bSth  iSther  and  father   had   the  game  expectation  for  the  child's 
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educational  attainment. 

Parents*  (.-sjn.  experiences  with  school  when  they   were  growing  ap 
tended  to  color  their  educar       al  aspirations  and  expectations  for 
their  child.     Although  most  p.    ^nts  wanted  their  child  to  go  to  college, 
parents  who  liked  school  a  lot  were  more  likely  to  want  their  child 
to  graduate  from  college.     Parents  who  only  liked  school  a   little  or 
who  disliked  it  were  more  likely  to  hrpe  their  child  :..-aduates  from 
high  school. 

Parents'  Occupations  an4  Occupational  Aspirations  for  their  Children 

The  range  of  parental  occupations  was  g-t:r:  .     Mrs.  Grant  with  a 
third-grade  education,  and  Mrs.  Espin  with  a  ninth  grade  education, 
vorked  in  an  institutional  kitchen  serving  food,  and  Mvs ,  Cruz  worked 
cleaning  people's  houses.     The  most  frequently-held  job  among  the 
nioth(       v7as  secretary:     five  mothers  were  secretaries  .but  one  of  these 
was        aally  a  clerk/typist,  and  one  an  executive  secretary.  Other 
occupatiOiiS  are  listed  in  Table  3.7. 

Fathers'  i^us  ranged  from  .    Intenance  man  and  truck  driver  to  lab 
technician,  engineer  and  assistant  bank  manager.     Two  of  the  fathers  with 
relatively  little  education  had  their  own  small  businesses^  providing 
painting  and  plumbing  services  respectively,  and  provided  relatively  high 
family  inconi-s.     A  complete  list  of  ^atners'  occupations  is  given  in 
Table  3.7. 

Mothers  and  fathers  were  asked  about  their  aspirations   (what  would 
you  like  ^our  child  to  be?)  and  expectations   (what  do  you  think  s/he  will 
actually  do?)  for  their  child's  occupation.     Children  were  also  asked  what 
they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up. 
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Table  3.7 
Parental  Occupations 


Mothers  *  Occupations 


Nurses  aide  (2x) 
CaiEihier 

AsBenibly  line  inspector 
Food  service  worker  (2x) 
Secretary  (5x) 

Bookkeeper  (2x)  

Electronics  assembler 
Macjiine  operator 
Teacher 

Housekeeper  

Key  punch  operator 


fathers  *  Occupations 


Truck  driver  (2x) 
Machine  operator 
Painter 

Laboartory  technician 

Machinist 

Maintenance 

Sales 

Autobody  repair 

Plumber 

Police 


Recreation  director 

rarmer 

te<.ch?r 

Enpinesr 

Assistant  bank  manager 
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Both  parents'  aspirations  for  their  children  ranged  from  unskilled 
to  professional  jobs.     Nearly  half  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  vant  ed  them 
CO  have  professional  jobs.     A  handful  felt   that  the  children's  jobs  should 
ho  the  children's  ovn  choice  (for  example,  "it's  ur  to  him"  or  "whatever 
she  wants").     _n  eight  famiiiesi  mothers'  expects ;:ions  were  similar  to 
their  aspriations  for  the  children.     Fathers  v_      more  uncertain  about 
their  children's  futures  than  were  mothers.        vera!  said,  "I  don't  know, 
nothing  specific,"  or  "hard  to  say"  or  "a  good  profession,  one  that's  in 
demand.'* 

Of  the  eleven  cases  in  which  both  mother  and  father  responded  to 
questions  about  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  children's  occi:pa- 
tion^  three  sets  of  parents  agreed  on  what  they'd  like  their  children 
to  be«     In  all  three  cases  ^  mother,  father  and  dw^ughter  all  mentioned 
something  ia  the  medical  fiela. 

Parents  and  their  chili^^^en  were  not  generally  congruent  in  their 
expectat j.cns.     Children  die  not  mention  professional  jobs  as  frequently- 
as  their  parents:  children  wera  more  likely  to  mention  jobs  such  as  sports 
player j  actress,  cruise  director,  detect:! ve.  model,  fireman.     Many  of  the 
children's  expectations  seem  influenced  by  t^eir  television  viewing. 

As  far  as  parents'  own  expectations  when  they  vjere  growing  up,  37% 
thought  they'd  have  a  professional  career,  another  30%  a  semi-professional 
career.     Fifteen  percent  thought  they  would  be  mothers.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  fathers  thought  they  would  be  in  a  professional 
job,   the  other  quarter  some  type  oi  semi-professional  job. 
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The  Children's  Functioning    in  and- Put  of  School 

We  set  out  to  select  children  for  the  study  who  vere  i     ghtly  above 
or  slightly  below  average  in  reading.     Since  children  were      contended  by 
iheir  teachers  (see  Chapter  2).  we  got  a  group  of  "ordinary"  children. 
Their  ordinariness  is  reflected  in  their  parents'  perceptions  of  them. 
Only  four  of  30  mothers  and  two  of  13  fathers  said  that  the  target  child 
had  any  psychological  or  emotional  problems,  but  none  of  these  problems 
was  serious  enough  that  the  child  had  received  help  for  it.     Ten  of  31 
'mothers   (three  of  15  fathers)  said  their  child  had  some  health  problem 
or  handicap;  these  ranged  from  poor  eyesight  .o  back  problems  to  skin 
rashes.     None  was  serious  or  debilitating.     Ihe  children  had  been 
hospitalized  an  average  of  .5      mes.  .and  no  child  more  than  twice. 
IVenty-one  of  the  children  had  never  been  hospitalized,  and  only  two  children 
for  longer  than  a  week.     Twenty-seve.  mothers  said  their  children  were 
"quite  healthy"  and  three  "fairl      :.:.V.tv,y."    No  one  said  "fairly"  or  '  ..ite" 
unhealthy.     Five'mothers  said  their  .niidren  were  somewhat  ar .ident-prone . 
and  twenty-five  that  their  children  rarely  or  seldom  had  accidents. 

TVe^v^  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  had  some  behavior, 
problem  in  school,  but  no  child  had  ever  been  Expelled  or  gotten  in  trouble 
with  the  law.     The  majority  of  mothers  said  their  children  were  average 
on  such  characteristics  as  number  of  friends,  getting  along  with  peers,  vith 
older  kids,  and  with  adults,  and  verbal  ability. 

Mothers  and  fathers  reported  in  general  that  their    focal  children  vere 
not  having  any  speci^-.l  problems  in  school.     IMrteen  mothers  said  their 
children  were  doing  as  well  as  most  in  school,  ten  better  than  average, 
four  so....at  below  average,  and  two  much  worse  than  average.  Interestingly, 
the  «.^>.ity  .f  both  above-average  .a.,  belnw-av.rage  readers  were  seen  by 
their  mothers  as  average  students • 
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Parents  were  more  likely  to  say  thnt  a 'sibling  was  having  trouble  in 
Bchooi.     One  or  another  parent  in  13/30  families  said  that  a  brother  or 
sister  w^s  having  trouble  in  school.     In  the  eleven  families  in  which 
both  mother  and  father  were  asked  this  question,  there  was  agreement 
between  them  in    only  four  families.     In  e^^ch  of  these    four  families,  mother 
uud  father  said  no  brother  or  sister  had  a  problem.     In  the  seven  remaining 
families  either  the  irother  or  the  father,  but  not^  both,  said  a  r..  bling  was 
having  academic  or    behavioral  problems  at  school.     Parents  reported  nine 
siblings  as  having  academic  problems,  three  siblings  as  having  behavioral 
problems,  and  one  sibling  as  having  both.     We  might  speculate  that  one  or 
rne  other  parent  in  any  family  worries  about  school  problems  or  is  nore 
tuned  in  to  school-related  matters. 

One  indication  of  children  having  difficulty  in  school  is  their 
having  to  repeat  a  grade.     At  the  start  of  our  study  18,75%  of  the  focal 
children  (6/32).  had  repeated  a  grad-  in  school:     five  children  first  grade 

child  third  grade.     Two  additional  children  repeated  :'-cond  grade 
during  the  secoad  year  of  the  study. 

Siblings  of  six  of  the  eight  focal  "  children  who  had  repeated  a  grade 
also  had  repeated  a  grade  during  their  elementary  school  years.     One  sibling 
of  a    focal    child  had  repeate.d  two  grades,  aud  two  siblings  of  another  target 
child  had  each  repeated  a  grade.     Siblings  of  seven  other  target  children 
also  had  repeated  grades  during  their  elementary  school  years 

Older  siblings  of  the  target  children  whoss  faiiiies  had  recently 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  generally  h^d  more  trouble  in  school  than 
the  yoa:;ger  target  children,  perhaps  because  language  pioblems  and/or 
differing  expectations  on  ^he  p  the  -chool  had  a  greater  impact  on 

the  older  children. 
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-Literacy 

Parents'  reading.    The  families  in  tnis  study  varied  as  much  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  literacy  they  engaged  in  as  on  the  other  characteris- 
tics we  have  discussed.     Since  information  about  the  families'  literacy 
derives  largely  from  interviews,  it  may  be  somewhat  colored  by  the  par 
anc   children's  knowledge  that  we  were  interested  in  reading. 

Twenty-one  of  twenty-six  Mothers  and  eleven  of  thirteen  fathers 
Reported  that  they  liked  to  read,  and  an  pimost  equally  high  percentage 
said  they  read  books, with  romance  and  mysteries  first  choice  of  reading 
for  tha  women.     Nine  women  and  six  men  reported  that  they  liked  reading 
biographies  or  about  factual  topics. 

However,  only  nine  '.^omen  a"  "  -^n  could  mention  any  favorite 

authors,  and  only  four  women  n  more  than  o.e  author.  Fifteen 

„o-.en  could  mention  the  na^.s  inagazines  they  read  regularly,  and 

the  same  number  did  not  read  a  newspaper  regularly.     But  six  wome^  and 
four  men  read  more  than  two  magazines  on  a  weekly  basi..  and  thirteen 
women  and  twelve  men  read  one  of  the  ma.ior  urban  newspapers  regularly. 

Some  of  the  parents  reported  having  hated  school  and  reading  as 
children,  but  ten  women  and  ten  men  could  remember  books  they  had 
especially  enjoyed  as  children,  and  five  woK.n  and  n:--^-  .Ben  remembered 
childhood  authors.     Mrs.  Gallagher  rememberer  six  dif-  authors  she 

had  read  during  her  childhood,  and  Mrs.  Wil.  -ams  tried  to  get  Jessica 
interested  in  Nancy  Drew  because  she  had  enjoyed  the  Nancy  Drew  books 
so  much  herself  as  a  child. 
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th'V.  zz^i        ■■•'hoju  ::tj:^t'l:j!;^  and  degree  of  enjoyment  of  reading 

gained  from  tl'e  ±i\\civ±evs  did  i.ot  aJ^av^  Tuatch  thi:  interviewers'  ini- 
tial impressioiis  r^.^sed  on  the  presencs  of  books  or  other  literacy 
materials  in  the  household.     Especially  in  the  smaller  homes     there  was 
often  little  room  to  store  books  publicly^  and  magazines  and  newspapers 
scattered  about  would  have  violated  the  family  members'  sense  of  neat- 
ness.    In  the  Conlon  household ^  for  example ^  where  the  mother  and  both 
children  read  a  lot,  no  books  were  visible.     During  the  course  of  the 
interview,  Mrs.  Conlon  asked  Jimmy  to  get  the  bdol;  she  had  Just  bought 
him,  as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  r.hings  he  liked  to  read.     He  extracted 
It  from  a  drawer  in  the  kitchen.     Mrs.  Conlon  wanted  to  lend  the  inter- 
</iewer  the  book  she  herself  had  just  finished  and  enjoyed  greatly,  but 
she  had  given  it  to  a  friend  at  work,  since  "there  isn't  room  here  to 
keep  old  books." 

The  women  in  our  sample  f am:'* lies  were  more  likely  to  be  ^a 
than  the  men;  ten  women  to  four  men  said  they  themselves  read  the  moc:t 
in  the  family;  whereas  seven  women  and  six  men  said  their  spouses  rea::^. 
the  most.     In  ten  cases  women  reported  that  one  of  the  children  was  the 
biggest  reader  in  the  family. 

P^ental  provision  of  literacy.     Just  as  degree  of  family  members  * 
use  of  literacy  was  not  necessarily  reflected  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  household,  parental  uses  of  literacy  did  not  necessarily  relate 
directly  to  provision  of  a  literacy  environment  for  the  children.  Con- 
sider the  Sheas:     though  Mr,  Shea  would  never  have  read  for  pleasure  and 
considered  his  own  life  quite  complete  without  extensive  literacy  skills 
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nx  experience*  he  enrolled  hi-  son  Kevin  in  a  children's  book  club  at 
age  threes  and  his  second  son,  Joseph,  had  and  used  many  books  appro- 
priate for  a  preschooler. 

m  cxder  to  provide  a  su^^y  picture  of  the  degree  to  which  mothers 
and  fathers  used  literacy,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  provided  a 
literate  environment  for  their  children,  we  devised  the  following  scales: 

Parental  literacy  scale: 

1.  Non-reader  -  limited  reading  skills. 

2.  Minimal  reader  -  reading  skills  adequate  but  little  interest 
in  reading. 

3.  Reader  -  ieads  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  pleasure. 

4.  Print-worm  -  reads  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  chooses  reading 
as  most-desired  leisure-time  activity. 

Provision  cf  literacy  scalp: 

1.  No  provision  o'  formal  or   '.nformal  literacy  materials  or 

experiences  for  the  child . 

2.  Re.:pc:ds  positively  to  literacy-related  behaviors  of  child, 

buys  child  literary  mate-ials  on  request. 

3.  Provides  appropriate  books  and  magazines  in  adequate  numbers, 
both  in  response  to  child  interest  and  spontaneously. 

4.  Seeks  out  opportunities  to  provide  literacy  experi-ices  for 

the  chi;';d . 

The  parental  literacy  H':ale  for  Mothers  and  iathers  is  positively 
correlated  (r  -  .-467,  p<.02)  for  the  nineteen  cases  wh^re  we  have  dat^ 
or  c.uh  parents.    The  provision  of  iiraracy  scale  is  posit ivel",  correlated 
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with  both  the  maternal  literacy  scale  (n  =  31 ,  r  ■=  .752,  p  <.00)  ;:v' 
the  paternal  literacy  scale  (n  -  19,  r   •     .  ' '5    p<.02),  suggesting  that 
one  can  identify  a  single  dimension  of   .  ..;.£racy  in  the  home. 

Children^  raading        home.     Four  children  iu  our  study  Ea'd  they 
had  no  boL  cheir  own.     Twelve  children  said  they  had  from  one  to 

ten  books.  rest  of  the  children  said  they  had  more  than  26  books 

that  they  owned  or  shared  with  a  sibling.    We  did  not  always  see  the 
children's  books  when  we  visited  in  the  homes.     One  child  told  us  his 
books  were  kept  in  a  paper  bag  and  another  child  said  they  were  kept  in 
the  cellar  at  her  small  crowded  house.     Jimmy  Conlan  told  us,  "My  mother 
took  my  books  to  Children's  Hospital   'cuz  I'd  read  them  all."    Most  of 
the  children  said  they  kept  their  books  in  their  rooms.     We  also  saw 
children's  books  casually  jammed  into  a  toy  box  in  a  spare  room,  others 
crowded  into  a  small  book  shelf  in  a  sparsely-furnished  dinin    room,  >.d 
others  neatly  arranged  on  shelves  in  a  hallway  designated  by  one  fam._; 
as  the  "toy  room."    In  Linda  Cruz's  apartment,  books  were  piled  up 
along  the  walls,  since  there  were  no  bookshelves  and  hardly  any  furniture. 

Mothers  reported  the  number  of  hours  per  week  their  children  read 
for  pleasure.     This  ranged  from  zero  to  six  hours  per  week,  the  average 
being  about  three  hours  a  week.     Mothers  also  reported  the  number  of 
books  their  children  read  per  month,  ranging  from  one  to  eight  books, 
with  the  majority  of  children  reading  between  two  and  four  books  each 
fflonth.     Children  also  mentioned  the  number  of  books  that  they  had  read 
recently  for  fun  outside  of  school.     Children  report.^  reading  anywhere 
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from  b  tS  15  books.    Wh^e  there  were  no  fI gnif -Pi  c'lf f erehces  between 
grade  levels,  children  did  report  a  wider  i  -..^2  '.V  cnore  books  as  they 
got  older. 

All  the  fourth-grade  children  said  they  had  read  a  book  lately  they 
didn't  have  to  "but  just  wanted  to."    This  was  true  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  second  graders  and  two-thirds  of  the  sixth  graders. 
Approximately  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  g.rls  said  they  hadn't  read  a 
book  recently. 

Nearly  every  child  mentioned  a  favorite  book  by  name,  but  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  children  ri.foned  a  favorite  author.     All  bu  .  one  of 
these  children  was  a  girl.     None  of  the  second-grade  children  named 
favorite  authors,  but  nearly  half  of  the  sixth  graders  did.  Two 
children  named  two  favorite  authors  and  one  child  named  four  favorites. 

There  was  a  Wide  range  of  topics  and  f.  .^es-  of  books  children  said 
they  didn't  like  to  read.     These  included  "hard  books."  "scary  books." 
"love  stories  like  my  mother  reads."  and  "teaching  dolphins  to  swim." 
Non-fiction    books  were  the   ::st  disliked,  for  example,  biographies, 
history  and  science.     One  child  said  simply.  "Social  studies  books  have 

too  mary  hard  words." 

About  three-quarters  of  the  children  said  their  mothers  liked  to 
read.     Fever  children  (6G%)  said  their  fathers  liked  to  read.     It  was 
interesting  that  more  children  said  they  didn't  know  if  their  mothers 
liked  to  read  than  if  their  fathers  did.     Most  children  saic    that  their 
friends  liked  to  read.     Only  two  children  said  unequivocally  that 
their  friends  did  not  like  to  read. 
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Work  by  Durkin  (1982)  and  Chomsky  (1972)  suggests  that  children  who 
have  been  read  to  regularly  as  a  child  have  an  advantage  later  on  in 
their  ov-n  reading.     Just  over  half  of  the  children  in  our  sample  said 
that  someone  sat  down  and  read  to  them  or  used  to  read  to  them  when 
they  were  younger.     About  a  fifth  of  the  children  said  that  this  occurred 
every  day.     The  rest  said  this  happened  "sometimes."    Most  children  said 
their  mothers  read  to  ^  :eu.     A  few  said  their  fathers,  or  both  their 
parents,  or  their  siblings  read  to  them; 

Three-quarters  c-i  the  children  said  they  read  the  newspaper  some- 
times,    erver  a  thir.'  -x  these  children  said  they  read  the  comics.  Only 
a  few  children  read   -ae  sports  pages  or  the  news  section. 

Most  of  the  r'.iidren  said  their  family  got  some  sort  of  TV  guide 
on  a  regular  basis,  nut  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  children  said  they  used 
it  to  decide  what  to  watch.     Less  than  half  of  the  children  said  they 
had  bought  a  book  o.  taken  .ne  out  of  the  library  that  had  to  do  with  a 
television  show. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  children  said  they  had  their  own 
l  -v.rary  cards  (88%).  and  over  three-quarters  of  the  children  said  they 
went  to  the  library  regularly.     About  a  rhird  of  these  went  once  a  week 
or  more,  and  an  equal  n.^ber  every  two  weeks.     Mothers  reported  that 
their  children  went  to  the  library  more  frequently  than  the  children 
themselves  reported.     Fifty  percent  of  the  mothers  reported,  for  example, 
thit  their  children  went  to  the  library  once  a  week  or  more,  whereas  only 
25%  of  the  children  reported  going  that  often.     The  children  went  to 
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the  library  with  a  friend  or  sibling,  or  else  they  went  alone.  Only 
a  handful  of  children  and  mothers  said  that  the  children  went  to  the 
library  with  a  parent.  Boys  and  girls  reported  going  to  the  library 
with  the  same  frequency. 

Fourth  graders  v^e  the  most  positive  of  all  the  children  about 
reading.     A.     -he  f c,  rlh  graders  said  they  liked  to  read  "some"  or  "a 
lot."    Six;.,  ^.aders  were  icss  positive  about  reading;  a  majority  of 
them  said  they  liked  to  read  "some,"  and  only  two  sixth  graders  said 
they  liked  to  read  "a  lot."    The  one  second-grade  child  who  said  he 
hated  reading  subsequently  repeated  second  graie.     It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  the  three  children  in  second  grade  who  said  they  didn't  like 
reading  very  much  were  all  in  rhe  same  c~.  -ssroom. 

2 

Girls  reported  liking  to  read  more  than  boys   (X    =  3.28,  p  < .10) . 
Five  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  said  they  didn't  .   ke  to  read  much  or 
else  hated  it.     Clack  and  white  children  did  not  'Hffer  in  how  much  they 
liked  to  read,  but  all  three  Hispanic  children  said  they  liked  to  read 
"a  lot." 

A  third  of  the  children,  slightly  more  eirls  than  boys,  said  tney 
wished  they  had  more  time  to  e  was  a  tendency  for  older  children 

to  say  this  more  than  younger  Children  at  each  grade  level  were 

equally  d-'vlded  a^  to  whether  they  preferred  to  re,.d  or  watch  television. 
Only  tvu  children,  both  fourth  graders,  said  they  lik--5  both  equally. 

Reading  at  school.    About  a  fifth  ;Of  the  childrei:  .aid  that  reading 
was  one  of  their  favorite  subjects  at  school.    Most  of  these  children 
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were  fourth  graders  and  no  second  grader  said  that  reading  was  a  favorite 
subject.     Only  one  child,  a  second  gradar,  said  thac  reading  was  his 
least  favorite  subject.     Two  other  second  grade  children  said  that 
phonics  was  their  least  favorite  subject. 

Nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  children  said  they  read  "very  well," 
fifty  percent  said  they  read  "pretty  good,"  while  the  rest  of  the  children 
(31%)  rated  their  own  reading  as  "fair."     No  children  said  they  were 
"poor"  or  "bad"  readers. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  reported  they  liked  the  book  they 
were  reading  for  reading  group.     Significantly  more  fourth  and  sixth 
graders  than  second  graders  ^reported  being  bored  with  reading  at 
school  (X^=A.45,  p  <.05),  making  comments  like  "the  stories  say  what 
you  already  know- there  are  no  funny  or  weird  parts"  and  you  "get  sick  of 
the  same  book." 

Cpneiuslon.    We  have  seen  that  there  is  an  enormous  range  among 
the  parents  in  the  degree  to  which  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  heading, 
in  the  degree  to  which  reading  was  a  major  source  of  information  for 
them,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they  worked  to  enhance  their  children's 
literacy  skills.     Only  three  of  the  mothers  and  none  of  the  fathers  had 
limited  literacy  skills.     The  va'st  majority  were  perfectly  competent  to 
read  notices  from  school,  to  fill  in  forms,  to  help  children  with  home- 
work, and  to  meet  the  literacy  demands  of  such  jobs  as  secretary, 
mechanic,  or  small  business  owner.     Within  the  group  of  competently 
literate  parents,  however,  there  were  soSe  who  viewed  literacy  as  a  source 
of  revelation  and  knowledge  as  an  enrichment  of  their  lives,  and  others 
who  viewed  it  the  way  most  of  us  view  arithmetic  -  a  handy  skill  to  have 
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but  certainly  not  a  major  source  of  enjoyment  I     Given  the  range  in 
the  degree  to  which  literacy  is  enjoyed  and  exploited  by  the  parents 
and  to  which  it  is  being  sucessfully  mastered  by  the  children,  one 
of  the  goals  of  our  study  was  to  examine  how  parental  uses  of  literacy 
might  influence  children's  reading  achievement.     The  results  of  that 
analysis,  and  of  the  analyses  of  the  home  factors  that  affect  children's 
reading,  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  9. 

tike  the  parents,  the  children  differed  enormously  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  read  for  pleasure.     In  addition,  they  differed  much  more 
than  the  parents  in  their  reading  abilities  -  the  children's  reading 
skills  do  not  correlate  highly  with  their  self-reported  reading  success 
or  reading  pleasure  (see  Chapter  9). 
Organization  of  the  Children's  Dally  ttves 

Most  of  the  information  we  obtained  about  the  organization  of  the  child- 
ren's daily  lives  came  from  the  parents'  and  the  children's  interviews.  How- 
ever, the  time  allocation  diaries  the  children  filled  out  during  two  four-day 
periods,  once  during  the  s™r  and  then  again  during  the  school  year ,  "-provid 
us  with  evidence  about  children's  activities  uhat  supplements  interview 
information.     This  section  will  be  a  description  of  the  children's 
activities  and  routines ,  ' gathered  from  the  interviews  and  diaries.  First, 
the  diary  format  and  return  rate  will  be  described. 

The  Diaries^  Diary  and  Checklist  Format.     Each  day's  diary  consists 
of  two  parts.    The  fi^st  part  is  a  three  page  form  divided  into  half-hour 
time  intervals  (See  Appendix    A).    We  t    .e.  .  r Sc.  children  to  write  down  on 
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these  pagei  everything  they  did  from  the  tSe  they  woke  up  until  they 
»ent  to  bed.     There  were  spaces  for  what  they  were  doing,  where  they 
were,  and  who  they  were  with.     During  the  suinmer.  we  asked  them  to  fill 
out  the  diary  for  the  entire  day.     During  the  school  year,  they  were 
to  fill  in  the  diary  (hereafter  called  the  "winter"  diary,  since  most 
of  the  second  round  were  completed  in  the  winter  months) .  for  the 
time  they  were  out  of  school. 

The  second  part  consists  of  checklists  of  activities  which  we 
asked  the  children  to  complete  in  conjunction  with  the  first  three 
pages.     The  summer  diary's  checklist  consisted  of  one  page  of  forty- 
three  activities;  the  winter  diary  had  two  accompanying  checklists, 
one  for  out-of-schooi  activities  and  one  for  in-school  activities 
(see  Appendix     A).     The  instructions  were:     "Put  a  check  in  the  box 
nexJ  to  anything  you  did  today."    We  suggested  to  the  children  that  the 
checklist  might  help  them  remember  events  during  the  day  that  they  had 
perhaps  omitted  from  the  earlier  pages  of  the  diary.     As  we  later 
analyzed  the  diaries,  it  became  evident  that  many  children  did  not  go 
to  the  diary  to  fill  in  the  gaps  after  completing  the  checklist. 

We  felt  that  these  two  parts  of  the  diary  would  give  us  complementary 
information.     The  time  allocation  part  provided  information  about  the 
duration  and  sequencing  of  activities;     the  checklist  allowed  for  aided 
recall  and  turned  out  to  be  more  informative  as  to  the  range  of  children's 
activities.     Particularly  at  the  younger  ages,  children  do  not  have  a 
gocd  conception  of  time.     We  don't  know  whether  the  number  of  hours  they 
sported  doing  things  is  accurate.     It  may  be  that  some  children  enjoyed 
the  task  more  or  felt  more  conscientious  about  completing  it  so  that  their 
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diaries  were  more  complete  than  others.     Also,  some  activities  are  so 
habitual  for  children  that  they  don't  think  to  write  them  down,  for 
instance,  "playing  with  pet,"  "talking  on  the  phone,"  or  "taking  a 
bath."    However,  when  the  children  go  through  the  rzhecklist,  they  are 
reminded  of  that  particular  activity  and  thus  check  it  off.     For  some 
children,  doing  something,  such  as  going  on  the  bus  or  subway,  may  just 
be  a  ieans  of  getting  to  an  activity,  but  other  children  may  see  it  as 
-an  activity  in  and  of  itself. 

Return  rate.     In  the  summer,  we  distributed  diaries  to  twenty-one 
of  the  thirty-two  children  and  twenty  children  returned  them  to  us  in 
the  mail,  yielding  summer  information  for  eight  second  graders,  six 
fourth  graders,  and  six  sixth  graders.     During  the  school  year,  our  return 
rate  was  lower;  we  received  twenty  diaries  out  of  the  twenty-eight  that 
we  distributed  -  from  six  second  graders,  eight  fourth"  graders ,  and  six 
sixth  graders . ^  Families  gave  a  variety  of  reasons  for  not  sending  them 
in  during  the  winter,  from  mother  having  a  baby  to  a  child  telling  us 
she  didn't  have  time.     Perhaps  there  was  less  to  do  in  the  sunSer.  the 
diaries  were  more  of  a  novelty  the  first  time  they  did  them,  and 
children  were  more  aware  that  nothing  terrible  would  happen  if  they 
didn't  send  them  in.    Thirteen  children  returned  both  summer  and 
winter  diaries,  approximately  the  same  numbers  of  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  grade  children. 

Number  of  entries  in  diaries.     For  the  children  who  completed  all 
the  diaries,  the  number  of  entries  mentioned  was  fairly  consistent 
across  all  four  days.    We  might  have  expected  the  diaries  to  become  sparser 
as  the  days  went  on,  but  this  did  not  happen.    The  number  of  entries  per 
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day  ranged  froi  five  t.b  twenty-four  in  the  summer  and  slightly  fewer, 
from  three  to  twenty-one    in  the  Winter,  for  children  in  all  grades. 
The  mean  number  was  about  fourteen  entries  per  day  in  the  sunaner  and  about 
twelve  per  day  in  the  v  nter.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
approximately  six  hours  per  day  that  they  were  in  school  they  were  not 
asked  to  account  for  in  the  diaries.     in  both  summer  and  winter,  fourth 
graders  wrote  in  more  entries  per  day  than  did  either  second  Or  sixth 
g^aders.     Fourth  graders  may  be  more  conscientious  in  doing  this  sort  of 
task  than  sixth  graders,  as  well  as  more  capable  than  second  graders. 
(This  finding  of  fourth  graders  vriting  more  than  second  or  sixth  graders 
is  similar  to  a  trend  found  in  the  writing  samples  which  will  be  discussed 
±n  detail  in  Chapter  7).     Total  entries  listed  by  the  twenty  children 
during  the  four  summer  days  numbered  just  over  one  thousand.     For  the 
twenty  children  in  the  winter,  total  entries  listed  numbered  eight-hundred- 
fifty. 

Who  the  Children  Spent  Time  With.     For  each  activity^ children  were 
asked  to  write  down  who  they  were  with.     In  the  summer,  three-quarters  of 
the  children  wrote  down  that  they  spent  time  alone  -  an  average  of  nearly 
four  hours  per  day.     ironically,  the  two  children  who  mentioned  spending 
the  most  time  alope  (seven  hours  each)  were  from  large  families.  In 
winter,  again,  three-quarters  of  the  children  mentioned  spending  time 
alone,  but  only  about  an  average  of  between  two  and  three  hours  per  day. 

Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  children  filling  out  summer  diaries  had 
brothers  and  sisters  -  ranging  in  number  from  one  to  six.     In  line  with 
our  expectatiSns.  the  summer  diaries  showed  that  the  children  spent  much 
more  tlie  with  their  siblings  than  they  did  with  their  parents  or  other 
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adulti.     Three-quarters  of  the  children  indicated  that  they  spent  .on>e 
ti.i  With  Siblings,  an  Average  of  5.06  hours  p.r  day.  while  only  s.ven 
children  mentioned  spending  any  time  alone  with  eithe^  mother,  father, 
or  parents.     For  these  seven  children,  the  mean  time  spent  alone  with 
a  parent  was  just  under  one  hour  per  day. 

in  the  winter,  eighteen  of  the  twenty  children  completing  the 
diary  had  siblings.    Almost  three-quarters     of  the  children  (72%)  spent 
some  time  with  a  sibling,  an  average  of  1.5  hours  per  day.     Half  of  the 
children  also  sp.nt  time  with  friends;  an  average  of  2.25  hours  during 
the  day.     This  could  be.  for  instance,  visiting  with  a  friend,  having 
a  friend  come  over,  or  ti^e  spent  at  girl  scouts  or  on  a  team.  • 

Relatively  few  children  mentioned  spending  any  time  alone  with  adults. 
Six  children  mentioned  spending  time  with  mother,  two  children  mentioned 
spending  time  with  "parents,"  and  no  child  mentioned  spending  any  time 
alone  with  father.     For  these  eight  children,  the  mean  time  was  about 
1.5  hours.     Thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  children  wrote  that  they  spent 
time  with  "family."  an  average  of  t«o  hours  per  day.     The  little  contact 
With  adults,  at  least  as  was  reported  in  the  children's  diaries,  confirms 
the  findings  of  a  large  scale  time-use  study  of  sixth  graders  in  O.Uand. 
ealifornia.  conducted  by  Medrich  (1982)  and  his  associates.  According 
to  a  study  by  Szalai.  Converse.  Feidheim.  Scheuch.  and  Stone    (1972)  of 
vorlcing  mothers  and  father,  who  kept  time  budgets,  parents  in  the  U.S. 
averaged  only  sixty-two  minutes  per  day  with  their  children.  Fathers 
spent  an  average  of  only  twelve  minutes  per  day  with  their  children. 

^i-p  „,-th  their  children  than  employed  fathers 
Employed  mothers  spent  more  time  w.  th  tneir  c 

   ,  ,  account  the  work  pattf^ns  of  the  parents  in^ur^ 

did.     One  must  take  into  account  tuc  r   
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sample  when  considering  the  kind  and  ^oant  of  parent-child  interaction  tha 
takes  place.     The  diaries  were  written  during  four  week  days  (in  the  summei 
as  well  as  the  winter) ,  and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  mothers  of  this 
group  of  children  work  outside  the  home  during  the  week. 

Childreivls^nmmer  Activities.    We  had  asked  the  children  to  write  do  :i 
everything  they  did  during  the  day  starting  from  the  time  they  awoke 
until  the  time  they  went  to  bed.     Consequently,  they  all  wrote  down  each 
day  "woke  up."     Some  items  of  daily  routine,  such  as  "ate  dinner"  and 
"went  to  bed"  were  mentioned  quite  frequently.     During  the  school-year, 
"going  to  school"  was  the  most  frequently  written  entry.     For  the  purposes 
of  analyzing  the  range  of  activities,  we  did  not  include  daily  routines 
of  eating,  hygiene  (e.g.,  brush  teeth),  sleeping,  or  in  the  winter 
diaries,  going  tc  school. 

In  the  su^er,  watching  television  was  the  activity  mentioned  most 
frequently  by  the  children.     Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  children 
reported  watching  television  (the  other  child's  family  didn't  have  a 
wo^eng  set).     The  children  watched  an  average  of  a  little  over  three 
hours  per  day.     Other  items  mentioned  in  order  of  decreasing  frequency  . 
by  the  children  were:     playing  inside,  doing  chores,  reading,  going 
shopping,  going  swimming,  and  cooking.     3t  is  also  important  to  make 
note  of  activities  that  the  children  did  not  mention  frequently  in  their^ 
summer  diaries.     While  watching  television  was  listed  over  twO  hundred 
times  in  the  one  thousand  diary  entries  and  doing  chores  was  mentioned 
fifty  times,  in  comparison,  going  to  the  YMCA  or  a  youth  center,  going 
to  movies,  going  to  a  lesson  or  a  sports  event  or  a  museum  were  rarely 
mentioned. 
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rhildran's  mrvter  Activities.    During  the  ichool  year,  the  children 
vere  awake  and  out  of  school  an  average  of  almost  eight  hours  per  day.  an 
average  of  1-1/4  hoars  before  school  and  6-1/2  hours  after  school.  In 
the  wint.r. -after  "go  to  school."  watching  TV  was  again  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  activity,  with  an  average  of  approximately    A  hours  per  day  (see 
Table  3-8).     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  oar  interviews  with  the  children, 
only  four  of  them  (13%)  said  TV  watching  was  their  favorite  activity. 

All  twenty  children  both  wrote  in  their  diaries  the  times  of  their 
TV  Viewing  and  also  checked  it  off  on  the  check  list  (eighteen  checked 
off  "watch  TV"  and  16  wrote  it  in  their  diaries  on  all  four  days)  (see 
Table  3-8).     Four  children  watched  in  the  morning  before  school,  most 
children  watched  it  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  afte.-noon  when  they  got 
home  from  school  and  before  dinner,  and   virtually  all  watched  it  in 
the  evening  during  "prime  time"  hours.     Children's  TV  viewing,  according 
to  their  diaries,  ranged  from  3/A  of  an  hour  to  6  hoars  per  day.  Given 
that  most  of  the  children  are  home  about  six  hours  from  afternoon 
until  bed  time,  some  are  spending  most  of  their  out-of-school  time  in 
front  of  the  tube.     A  more  complete  analysis  of  the  children's  television 
Viewing  will  be  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter.  Other 
studies  (e.g..  Medrich^al.;  Lyle  and  Hoffman.  1972)  have  tlso  found 
that  of  all  activities,  children  spend  the  most  time  matching  television. 
It  seems  to  be  the  activity  most  fully  integrated  into  the  daily  lives  of 
children. 

other  activities  the  children  mentioned  in  their  winter  diaries 
were  (in  order  of  decreasing  frequency):     going  to  friends'  houses  or 
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having  friends  over,  piayiSg  inside,  talking  on  the  telephone,  reading, 
doing  homework,  doing  chores,  and  writing.    The  children  said  during 
our  interviews  that  their  favorite  thing  to  do  after  school  was  "playing," 
followed  by  "seeing  friends,"  then  "watching  TV,"  "drawing,"  and  "read- 
ing."   Forty  per-ent  of  the  mothers  told  us  that  thelv  children  spent  mOst 
of  their  time  playing  with  other  children,  another  28%  of  the  mothers  said 
watching  TV. 

We  found  a  wide  range  in  the  kinds  of  activities  the  children 
listed  as  well  as  in  the  detail  and  form  of  their  diary  entries.  One 
second  grader's  entries  from  7:00  a.m.   to  9:00  p.m.  are  typical  of 
several  children  from  all  grades:       "woke  up,  school,  homework,  watch 
TV,  had  supper,  watch  TV,  took  a  bath,  went  to  bed."    An  active  fourth- 
grade  girl's  entries  from  3:00  p.m.  until  she  went  to  bed  were:     "went  to 
store,  played  with  dolls,  talked  on  telephone,  twirled  the  baton,  played 
with  dolls,   talked  on  phone,  used  the  computer,  did  homework,  ate  supper, 
watched  TV,  played  with  com^^uter,  read  a  book,  got  ready  for  bed,  went  to 
bed." 

One  sixth-grade  girl's  entries  were  extremely  detailed  and  included 
names  of  TV  programs.    Another  sixth  grader's  entries,  "poot  the  TV  on," 
"went  to  tooter,"  gave  a  clear  indication  of  her  poor  spelling  and  lack 
of  academic  achievement. 

Some  of  the  entries  turned  out  to  be  humorous  to  ui ,  iuch  as  a 
fourth-grade  boy's  "got  into  a  fight  outside  with  an  enemy";  or  a 
fourth-grade  girl's  "wash  my  face,  put  my  clothes  on,  fast  glass  of 
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Table  3-8 


Frequency  of  Selected  Activities  Checkid  on  Winter  Diary  Checklist 


Activity 


Watch  TV 
Play 

Homework 

Have  a  friend  ov=r/ 
go  to  friend's 

Read 
Chores 


//  childraa 

20 
19 
18 
16 

16 
13 


Number  days  item  checked -on- 


A  days 
18 

ii 

6 
4 

3 


3  days      2  days      1  day 


A 
5 
2 

8 

3 


1 
3 
2 
A 

3 
3 


1 

i 

5 

6 

2 
3 


Frequency  of  Selected  Activities  Listed  in  Winter  Time  Allocation  Diaries 


Activity 


//  children  Number  of  davs  written  in  dia-ry 


Watch  TV  20 
Play  20 


Homework 

4 
6 


Read  ^ 


4  days^      3  days      2  days    1  -day 

1 

3 
3 


Chores 


16 

1 

2 

12 

2 

3 

i 

A 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 
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milk-'    A  sixth  grader  wrote  "went  to  bed  in  bedrooi  with  my  kitten." 
The  content  of  the  children's  diaries  often  reflected  the  infon^ation 
we  had  gathered  about  the  fa^ly  during  our  interviews  with  the  children 
and  their  parents.     One  fourth  grader's  diary  confinned  how  active  his 
„.other  said  the  fa^ly  was  in  the  evening,  even  on  schoolnights .  One 
one  evening,  after  watching  TV  and  eating  supper,  this  child  wrote  that 
he  went  to  a  department  store,  then  over  to  his  mother's  friend's  house, 
then  played.     On  another  school  day  his  diary  entries  included  "I 
went  in  town  (at  3:00  p.m.).  I  ate  at  Burger  King.  I  went  to  a  car 
dealer.  I  wert  to  Sears,  i  went  to  my  mother's  friend's  house.  I  left  to 
go  home.  I  watched  TV.  i  went  to  bed"  (at  10:30). 


homework.     In  addition  to  television,  homework  was  a  regular  feature 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  children,  especially  the  fourth  and  sixth  graders, 
Seventeen  of  the  children  checked  off  "do  homework"  at  home  on  the  check- 
list (see  Table  3-8) .  and  ten  children  checked  off  "do  homework"  at  - 
school.     seventeen  of  these  children  wrote  in  their  diaries  that  they 
did  homework  at  least  one  of  the  four  days.     Only  one  child's  diary 
indicated  she  did  her  homework  at  the  same  time  every  day  (In  this  case, 
before  supper).     Three  other  children  broke  up  their  homework  in  chunks, 
working  on  it  both  before  and  after  supper.     Half  of  the  mothers  and 
two-thirds  of  the  fathers  said  that  their  children  did  homework  at 
nearly  the  same  time  every  school  day.     This  did  not  vary  with  grade 
level.    However,  only  one  child,  a  fourth-grade  girl,  mentioned  in  the 
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Interview  that  she  had  a  special  time  to  do  homework.     Once  again,  social 
desirability  on  the  part  of  the  parent  may  be  a  factor  in  this 
discrepancy • 

The  children's  lives  are  somewhat  routinized;  however,  their  schedules 
after  school  and  in  the  evening  do  vary,     tike  their  homework  times,  for 
many  children  bed  times  and  meal  times  varied  considerably  across  the 
four-day  period.     Of  the  twenty  children  sending  in  diaries,  nine  had 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  bedtimes  (mostly  second  graders) .     Six  of 
these  nine  wrote  down  that  they  ate  dinner  at  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  time  every  night. 

In  contrast,  78%  of  the  31  mothers  interviewed  said  their 
children  ate  meals  and  went  to  bed  at  the  same  time. 

Rea44ng.      Sixteen  children  checked  off  "read"  on  the  checklist 
(see  Table  3-8),  while  only  four  mentioned  it  in  the  diaries.  These 
four  children  each  read  at  least  one  half  hour  on  two  days  for  an  average 
of  1.8  hours  over  the  four-day  period.     It  is  likely  that  they  read  for 
pleasure.     It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  children  had  to  do  some  reading 
as  a  part  of  their  homework  and  thus  didn't  write  it  as  a  separate  activity. 

Chores.    About  BQ%  of  the  children  said,  when  interviewed,  that  they 
had  chores  to  do.  mostly  cleaning     their  own  rooms,  taking  out  the  trash, 
and  doing  the  dishes.     One  child  said  she  had  to  fix  meals  for  her  family. 
Only  one  qt^arter  of  these  chidren  said  they  had  to  do  chores  daily, 
another  quarter  said  two  to  three  times  per  week,  and  one-fifth  once  a 
week. 
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Although  there  was  high  agreement  on  the  interview  questions  between 
parents  arid  childreri  that  the  child  had  chores  to  do,  iiiariy  more  mothers 
than  childreri  iridicated  that  the  child  did  chores  every  day.     It  seems 
»s  though  there  is  a  discrepancy    between  what  parents  and  children  mean 
by  "doing  chores."    A. mother  may  call  "making  the  bed"  a  chore,  whereas 
a  child  may  not.    Also,  it  iay  be  that  many  mothers  reported  "every  day," 
feelirig  that  it  was  the  socially-desired  answer. 

Iriformation  from  the  children's  diary  checklists  reflected  what 
they  said  iri  the  interview.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  children  who 
returned  the  school-year  diary  checked  off  "do  chores"  (see  Table  3-8) . 
However,  only  six  of  these  children  wrote  it  in  their  diaries.     The  time 
they  reported  doing  chores  ranged  from  15  minutes  to  3  hours  a  day. 
Chores  may  be  one  of  the  activities  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  children's 
routine  or  takes  so  little  time  that  they  don't  think  to  write  it  down 
in  the  diary. 

In  contrast,  one  girl's  diary  indicated  how  much  a  part  cf  the 
day  her  chores  were.    After  school  she  wrote  "eat  a  snack,  put  wash  on, 
sweeping  floor,  out  in  hall  talking  to  friend,  watch  TV,  doing  dishes, 
talking  to  dad,  watching  TV,  talking  to  friend,  eating  supper."  Another 
day  she  wrote  "doing  dishes,  clean  refrigerator,  sweeping  floor." 
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Television 

Television  viewing  was  the  most  regular  and  constant  feature  of 
Children *s  lives  out-of-school .    According  to  the  children  themselves, 
and  to  their  Sothers,  the  average  child  watched      4-1/2  hours  of  television  a 
with  a  range  of        °ne  to  eight  hours.    This  figure  was  derived  from  sach 
child *s  and  Mother's  account  of  the  child's  daily  television  schedule. 
Questions  were  asked  about  viewing  in  the  morning,  after  school,  during 
dinner  and  in  the  evening:  the  interviewer  then  calculated  the  total  daily 
hours  from  the  account.    Almost  90%  of  the  children  said  they  watched  at 
least  three  hours  daily  and  almost  half  watched  between  four  and  eight 
hours  daily.    Three  quarters  of  mothers  and  all  fathers  Reported  that  their 
children  watched  certain  programs  every  weekday. 

Televiiion  was  important  to  the  parents  as  well  as  the  bhildren.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  but  one  family  in  our  study  had  at  least 
one  working  TV  set.     The  Cruz  family  owned  a  broken  TV  set  and  could  not 
afford  to  get  it  fixed.     Four  families  had  one  TV,  eighteen  fa:nilies  had 
two,  and  nine  had  three  or  more  (this  includes  the  Grant  family,  two 
members  of  which  reported  having  eight  TV  sets).    TV  sets  were  mostly 
located  In  the  living  room  or  parlor. 

in  17  households  there  was  a  TV  in  the  child's  bedrooi  (usually  a 
second  set).    When  asked  "who  watches  TV  most  ±ti  your  family?"  half  of 
the  children  answered  "me"  arid  ariother  quarter  said  a  sibling.  Sigrii- 
ficantly    more  second  graders  than  either  fourth  or  sixth  graders  said 
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 ^  .      .        ^^-.>,^      rhilHr^n    mothers^  and  fathers  generally  agreed 

they  watched  most  often.    Lniiaren,  motnexs, 

that  the  mother  watched  least  of  ten  ^g$  W*amily  «ienrt>ers.    Many  of  the 
«omen  indicated  that  they  had  other,  more  important  activities  or  that 
TV  bored  them.    However,  virtually  all  mothers,  as  well  as  fathers, 
watched  at  least  an  hour  or  two  of  TV  per  day.     Four  women  and  three  men 
watched  four  or  more  hours  daily. 

As  the  day  goes  on.  the  number  of  children  who  watched  TV  increased. 

Sixty  percent  of  thr.  children  reported  watching  in  the  morning  before 

school  and  83%  rc:ported  watching  when  they  came  home  from  school.  Over 
•one-third  of  the  children  said  they  watched  regularly  during  dinner,  and 

half  of  the  children  said  they  sometimes  watched  during  dinner.  Virtually 

all  the  children  watched  in  the  evening  after  eating. 

The  "wasteland  of  Saturday  morning  TV"  is  a  weekly  staple  for  many 

of  these  children.     Eighty-five  percent  reported  watching  the  Saturday 

^r.^^  =^oT.^inB  as  early  as  6:00  a.m.  and  many  watching 
morning  cartoons,  some  starting  as  ecirxy 

all  morning  and  into  the  afternoon. 

Children  were  evenly    divided  on  whether  or  not  they  were  allowed  to 
watch  TV  any  time  they  wanted.     Of  those  who  reported  time  restrictions, 
a  third  each  cited  these  limits:     "If  homework  isn't  finished."  "after 
a  certain  hour  at  night."  or  "if  I'm  being  punished."    Mothers  and  second 
and  fourth  graders  agreed  on  whether  the  children  could  watch  any  time. 

About  one  third  of  the  children  reported  being  able  to  watch  whatever 
they  wanted  while  the  other  two-thirds  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  watch 
certain  programs,  ones  with  violence  or  sex.  and  R-rated  movies. 
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Of  inti^est  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  iajSrity  of  fourth  graders  -  but 
only  half  of  second  and  sixth  graders  -  wh5    mentioned  having  restrictions, 
this  is  not  unusual  since  second  graders,  who  tend  to  go  to  b--d  earlier 
tlxan  older  children,  aren't  awake  for  the  "adult  fare."    Sixth  graders, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  have  fewer  restrictions  on  content  because  of 
their  age.    Mothers  were  more  likely  to  say  there  were  content  restrictions 

than  wer^  children. 

Most  families  got  some  sort  of  television  program  guide  (e.g., 
Guide,  Sunday  newspaper  guide)  on  a  regular  basis.    However,  many 
didn't  use  it  in  deciding  which  TV  program  to  watch.    The  majority  of 
children  either  just  flipped  the  channels  or  else  had  favorite  shows  they 
watched  every  day  or  every  week.    Many  of  these  programs  were  re-runs 
(e.jg.,  "Brady  Bunch,"  "Good  Times")  or  cartoons  wiiich  the  children  had 
seen  before.    Nonetheless,  7G%  of  the  children  liked  to  "just  watch" 
rather  than  do^something  else  while  watching.      The  other  30%  said  they 
sometimes  liked  doing  other  activities  while  watching,  such  as  playing 
games,  eating,  or  reading.     One-third  of  the  mothers  said  their  children 
watched  TV  and  read  at  the  same  time.     One  third  said  the  children  watched 
TV  and  did  homework  simultaneously;  however,  no  mother  of  a  second  grader 
but  half  of  the  mothers  of  fourth  and  sixth  graders  said  their  children 
did  both. 

Favorite  TV  characters  most  often  mentioned  by  the  children  were 
cartoon  characters  and  male  action-drama  characters.    However,  situation 
comedies  were  named     most  frequently     as  "favorite  TV  program"  and 
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"program  you  enjoy  watching  the  most."    The  distant  second-place  choice 
Was  cartoons.     Given  the  large  number  of  slt-coms  on  TV,  there  isn't 
„uch  variety  from  which  to  choose.     Children  liked  these  programs 
because  they  thought  they  were  funny  and  entertaining.    Least  favorite 
programs  mentioned  were  soap  operas  and  news.  Most  children  said  they 
were  boring  or  uninteresting,  although  at  least  one  sixth-grade  girls 
watched  General  Hospital  faithfully  every  day. 

•     ■  Most  children  mentioned  some  TV  programs  which  their  whole  family 
watched  together.    Mostly  prime-time  situation  comedies.  G-rated  movies, 
action  drama  and  occasionally  cartoon  specials  were  cited.     Fewer  than 
half  the  children  said  they  had  bought  a  book  or  had  taken  one  out  of 
the  library  that  had  to  do  with  a  TV  show.     Only  ^handful  of  children 
mentioned  a  children's  classic;  the  others  mentioned  comic  books. 

We  introduce  you  now  to  three  more  families  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  different  ways  in  which  families  organize  their  children's  daily  lives 
and  the  kinds  of  literacy  environments  they  provide  for  them. 
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The  Boudreau  Family 

Marie^  a  shy^  polite^  pretty  seventh  grader^  lives  with  her  mother, 
older  brother  and  twin  sisters  on  the  second  floor  of  a  triple  decker 
house  in  Righetti  Field.     Her  grandmother  and  aunt  live  in  the  apartment 
downstairs.     Marie's  parents  have  beexi  divorceci  for  several  years .  Her 
father  lives  in  a  nearby  towrij  and  she  currently  sees  him  about  dtice 
a  week  when  he  takes  the  kidis  but  to  eat  or  to  the  movies.     Marie's  pa- 
ternal grandparents  also  live  nearby  and  she  visits  them  often.  IXiring 
the  past  year  the  family  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  aunt 
downstairs  who  has  been  very  sick. 

The  Boudreau 's  house  is  neat,  pleasant  and  well-furnished  -  giving 
tha  appearance  of  better  financial  circumstances  than  many  of  the  other 
families  in  oor  study,     lirs.  Boudreau  works  part  time  as  a  dentist's 
receptionist,  but  manages  financially  without  any  support  from  her  former 
husband,  partly  because  her  family  owns  the  building  she  lives  in.  Her 
family  also  owns  the  cabin  at  a  lake  where  the  Boudreaus    spend  the  summer 
months,  and  provides  occasional  luxuries,  such  as  a  week-long  trip  to 
Disneyworld  and  a  color  television,   they  wouldn't  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford.  / 

During  our  interviews  Marie  initially  appeared  almost  unfriendly, 
yet  cooperative.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  a  thoughtful  child 
emerged  who  answered  questions  with  care  and  expressed  more  interest 
in  the  purposes  o±  the  study,  than  did  most  of  the  subjects..    Marie  is 
considered  hard-workings  well-adjusted  and  independent  by  her  teachers. 
Her  mother  describes  her  as  independent  too.     But  Marie  acknowledges 
heir  mother's  greateir  wisdom  and  experience^  and  chose  her  as  "the  person 
I  admire  most . " 

Marie  lives  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  her  older  twin  sisters,  Denise 
and  Debbie,  who  are  attractive,  out-going,  capable  high  school^  seniors 
who  will  be  studying  at  a  local  college  next  ysar.     Denise  is  considered 
the  best  student  in  the  family  and  Debbie  the  most  athletic  —even  more 
so  that  Marie's  older  brother  Gary.     Debbie  has  been  on  the  softbaii 
and  volliDyball  teams  throughout  her  high  school  career,  and  she  has  en- 
couraged Marie  to  be  active  in  sports  too.     This  yea^_Marie  has  been 
on  the  volleyball  team  at  school.     She  also  takes  gymnastics  lessons 
once  a  week,  as  well  as  dance  lessons  and  reports  that  she  wants  to  be 
a  physical  therapist  when  she  grows  up.     Marie's  older  brother  Gary  doesn't 
participate  in  sports  to  the  ©^tent  the  girls  do,  although  he  plays  hockey 
on  Saturdays.     Gary  has  his  own  motorcycle  which  he  keeps  at  a  friend's 
house  where  he  can  ride  it  legally  on  adjacent  property. 

Mrs.  Boudreau  believes  that  ail  of  her  daughters  are  doing  fine 
in  school.     Gary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  difficulty  in  schoolfor 
some  time.     Several  years  ago  he  was  assessed  for  learning  disabilities 
and  is  considered  the  poor  student  in  the  family.     His  mother  feels  he 
could  do  much  better  In  school  if  he  tried.     His  older  sisters  try  to 
encourage  him  to  study  and  get  good  grades. 
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members  of  the  Boudreau  family  live  very  separate  liVes  Mrs. 
•    ^  u  v,a-r  R  9  -loh  as  a  receptionist  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Boudreau  began  her  a-z  30D  as.a  ^i-ij        „„j  ,,aa  mHt-P  aetlv^ 

Prior  to  thit  time,  she  stayed  home  with  the  children  and  was  quite  active 
With  tS  lo^aiPTA  because  "It  was  the  thing  to  do."    The  children  spend 
Lch  ^eli^e  with  their  friend,  than  ^h.y  do  with  each  other.  Denise^ 
has  a  boyfriend  with  whom  she  spends  a  great  deal  cf  time,  and  Gary  goes 
over  to  his  best  friend's  house  after  school. 

Marie  practices  with  her  volleyball  team  several  days  a  week^after 
school.     On  other  days,  she  attends  her  gymnastics  or  dance  jl«|J|J- 
She  spends  the  afternoon  with  her  firends  -  S^^^S^^hopping  at  Norwich 
mall,  attending  catechism  meetings  at  church  or  ^"f^^t^^^i^^,, 
"to  hang  out  with  boys,"    She  usually  gets  home  by  A:30  or  ^-OO.  Neither 
she  nor  the  other  children  have  significant  responsibility  for  chores 
at  home. 

The  main  activity  the  children  share  with  each  other  Is  watching 
television  especially  M^rie  and  Gary.     The  family  has  ^^-^f^°?^ 
sets    a  large  color  TV  in  the  living  room  -  which  was  a  gift  from  the 
erandparents  --  and  a  small  black-and-white  model  which  is  kept  in  Mrs. 
loudrlau's  bedroom.     Marie  and  Gary  are  expected  to  do  f-^^^ 
before  watching  television,  and  Gary  ^^^^ng  or 

occasionally  taken  away  for  a  d^y,°^^^  ^|f,'°%Ss  aL  when 

fighting  with  siblings.     Mrs.  Boudreau  reported  ^^f  J''"  ^^^"^^^"'i  ^ 
Garv's  and  Marie's  grades  went  down,  she  banned  television^ on^school 
SXs    ind  life  was  much  nicer,  the  children  did  more,  talked  more  and 
wen^lut^more      There  was  some  conflict  then,  ^---^f-;;-^ Lf orcing 
to  «atch  since  her^grades  were  good      Another  comgic^n^in^  nfo^^^^^ 

^onJhrKc        "hiFbe^om'^l^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^T 

wSn  the  children's  grades  went  up.  but  Mrs.  Boudreau  indicated  that 

she  would  still  prefer  to  have  them  in  some  ways. 

Mrs.  Boudreau  watches  the  least  television  in  ^^^/J^^f^^ •.^^''°^^;;d";3u 
ail  the  family  members  accept  without  argument  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Boudreau 
Sis  to  watch  what  she  wantl  to  watch  on  the  color  television,  even  if 
?he  children  have  other  desires.     (She  usually  lets  them  l^ow  ahead  of 

Lrrwatche^    ?he  two  of  thL  watch  television  together  nearly  every 
day. 

1    ,     ^  famil-v  over  Mr.  Boudreau,  who 

There  appears  to  be  tension  in  the  tamlAyover^      described  members 

recently  re-appeared  after  a  long  absence.     Wh^\"^^^^, "^^•'JjJiarSn  left 
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Debbie,  perhaps  speaking  for  her  mother,  drew  specific  parallels  between 
Gary  and  her  father.     "Gary  is  like  our  father,  he's  lazy  and  doesn  t 
like  to  take  on  responsibilities."    Clearly  Gary,  the  remaining  »nale 
living  at  home,  is  considered  the.  "loser"  in  the  family  —  the  one  with 
the  iost  problems  at  school  and  the  least  success.     (He  was  even  given 
the  undesirable,  unheated  bedroom.)    When  we  met  with  the^ family  Gary 
was  initially  cuatious  about  talking  with  us  but  he  quickly  relaxed  and 
then  seemed  genuinely  pleased  about  being  asked  his  opinions. 

^^B.  Boudreau  believes  that  both  parents  and  teachers  have  to  work 
together  to  help  children,  and  that  Gary's  teacher  had  not  taken  the 
time  to  talk  to  parents  about  their  children's  problems.^  She  reported 
that  Gary  had  been  telling  her  he  was  doing  fine,  and  only  when  he  got 
his  report  card  did  she  discover  that  he  was  getting  Ds,  and  that  he 
hadn't  handed  in  his  homework  all  quarter-     She  was  annoyed  that  the  . 
teacher  had  not  contacted  her  earlier.     This  year  Mrs.  Boudreau  has  not 
Visited  Marie's  school  or  tailed  with  her  teacher,  although  she  knew 
her  because  she  had  been  Gary's  teacher.     She  doesn't  like  her  because 
"she  screams  at  the  kids."    Mrs.  Boudreau's  idea  of  a  good  teacher  is 
one  who  "doesn't  mind  spending  extra  time  explaining  things  or  doing 
extra  work  with  children  after  school." 

Mrs.  Boudreau  explained  to  us  that  she  doesn't  like  to  read.  When 
we  visited  with  her,  she  had  the  Norwich  newspaper  spread  out  ove^  the 
kitchen  table,  but  said  jokingly,  "I  just  have  this  here  because  I  knew 
vou  were  coming."    She  told  us  that  she  rarely  reads  a  newspaper  and 
^St  her  sister  ("who  has  all  the  brains")  gave  her  ^  f^^'^^^^l^^ 
Time  for  her  birthday,  but  even  then,  "I  can  hardly  make  myself  sit  down 
•Sf-reaa  ±V."    She  wis  not  so  much  defensive  as  resigned  about  her  own 
dislike  of  heading,  which  clearly  she  feels  somewhat  responsible  for 
passing  on  to  some  of  her  children.     She  said  that  Ma^ie  would  "ever 
spontaneously  choose  to  read,  and  added,  "Of  course,  I  never  read  either. 
The  kids  never  see  me  read."    The  shelves  in  the  living  room  were  mostly 

filled  with  decorative  objects  --^-^^--^^'^'^''f  ,^^'  Lry 
few  books,  including  a  children's  encyclopedia,  on  one  bookshelf .Gary 

tlla  us  that  the  only  thing  he  liked  to  read  -^-^°-f,^/.  ^ItcSes' 
such  as  Super  BMX  and  Action,  which  he  looks  through  while  he  watches 
television.    Marie  saiFTtS^  she  liked  to  read  about  gymnastics,  but  ^ 
evidently  doesn't  spend  a  great  deal  of  tline  reading  outside  of  school. 
Denise  reads  the  most .of  the  family  members. 

Despite  its  financial  circumstances  and  its  non-intellectual^atmosphere 
the  Boudreau  family  gives  a  somewhat  "middle  class"  impression  The^ 
iSblrfchoose  not^o  exercise  their  literacy  ekiiis  extensively  but 
tSv  are  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  the  literary  demands  of  work, 
h^S,"ndrin  most  caies.   school.     Books  are  not  a  source  of  joy  or  ex- 
^te^ent,  but  neither  are  they  totally  strange  or  unfamili.-  J^^J^^ 
family.    This  f^ily  is  one  in  which  a  child  who  chose  to  .  ^^HHl 
and  become  a  teacher  or  a  doctor  would  not  feel  alienated,  ^jf* 
a  chile  who  graduated  from  high  school  and  became  a  cle^k  oi  auto 
Mechanic  would  not  be  a  failure.    For  example.  Mrs.  Boudreau  Gary 
^uld  be  a  "good  plumber  oi  carpenter;"  he  should  "marry  rich  tellec 
tual  enleavor  has  no  particular  status  for  the  Boudreaus,  either  good 
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or  bad.     their  major  source  of  pleasure  is  social  contacts  with  friends 
and  ^extended  family,  and  the  opportunity  for  social  contacts  rather,  than 
for  intellectual  challenge  wiii  probably  be  a  major  basis. for  thechild- 
ren's  career  choices.     School  is  expected  to  provide  the  basic  skills 
that  will  give  the  children  freedom  to  follow  their  inclinations  regard- 
ing jobs  and  further  training,  not  to  provide  enrichment,  excitment, 
or  absorbing  stimulation. 
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When  asked  to  write  a  paragraph  about  the  person  she  most 
admires,  Carolyn  described  her  grandmother: 

The  best  person  I  look  up  to  is  iny  grandmother ,  because 
when  I  want  something  I  get  it.    When  I'm  sick  she  takes 
care  pf  me.    When  I  want  to  talk  to  her  about  something 
she'll  listen.     She  is  like  a  mother  to  me, 

Carolyn  has  lived  with  her  graiidmbther  since  she  was  two,  and  a  few 

'years  later  her  two  younger  cousins,  Sharon  and  Tanya,  joined  the  

household  when  theirmother  was  divorced.     The  three  girls  and  their 
grandmother  form  a  close  family  unit.    They  share  the  ,r  house  with 
two  long-term    boarders  and  an  ever-shifting  constellation  of  Mrs . 
Grant 's  relatives,  who  stay  for  varying  lengths  of  ttae.    When  we 
first  visited  the  family,  Mrs .  Grant  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
recent  arrival  of  a  17-year-old  granddaughter  (assigned  to  her  by 
the  court)  whom  she  felt  was  a  bad  influence  on  the  three  younger 
girls.     During  another  visit,  the  front  parlor  had  been  converted 
to  a  temporary  bedroom  for  Mrs.  Grant's  daughter  (Carolyn's  aunt), 
and  two-  and  four-year-old  granddaughters. 

Mrs.  Grant  is  a  warm,  pleasant,  responsive  Black  woman  who  raised 
five  children  of  her  own  before  taking  responsibility  for  Carolyn, 
Sharon  and  Tanya.     She  has  lived  in  the  same  rented  apartment  for 
the  past  twenty- two  years,  and  she  is  well  acquainted  with  Carolyn's 
school,  as  all  her  own  children,  as  well  as  the  grandchildren,  had 
Carolyn's  current  teacher .    Mrs.  Grant  dropped  out  of  school  herself 
when  she  was  in  third  grade  because  she  had  no  parents  and  had  to 
raise  herself.     She  is  just  now  learning  to  read  in  a  class  at:  work 
which  she  says  she  loves  because  the  teacher  is  understanding. 
Throughout  our  interview  with  her,  Mrs .  Grant  ref erredwith^ some  pride 
to  one  of  her  daughters  as  the  ''daughter  who  is  in  college.'*  In 
contrast,  Carolyn's  mother  was  referred  to  as  "a  pain." 

Mrs.  Grant  works  evenings  cleaning  offices  in  a  nearby  office 
building.     Until  recently  she  worked  on  weekends,  but  then  told  her 
boss  it  was  unfair  to  the  children  to  leave  them  alone  all  dav 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  that  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  to  church 
with  them,  so  she  was  switched  to  a  weekday  schedule.     Mrs.  Grant 
works  from  5:00  p.m.  til  midnight  each  day,  although  recently  she 
has  missed  some  work  due  to  a  back  injury  and  also  a  heart  condition- 
Carolyn  told  us  that  despite  her  grandmother ' s  long  work  hours ,  she 
and  her  grandmother  go  out  several  times  a  week  on  errands,  to  go 
shopping  or  out  to  restaurants. 

Carolyn  takes  after  her  grandmother ^  according  to  several  family 
members.     Both  she  and  her  grandmother  are  very  sociable;  both  were 
responsive  to  our  interview  questions.     Carolyn  elaborated  on  answers 
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and  related  anecdotes  t&t  the  questions  brought  to  mind.  For 
example,  she  recalled  in  some  detail  what  she  liked  and  disliked 
about  each  one  of  her  elementary  school  teachers. 

Carolyn's  friends  are  very  Important  to  her.    Her  favorite  . 
thing  to  do  after  school  is  visit  with  them.    Her  cousin  commented 
on  this:     "Carolyn  likes  to  go  out  with  her  friends,  stay  o^er-^ 
night,  have  a  good  time,  talk  on  the  phone."    She  and  her  f^J^"^^ 
pliy  checkers,  hopscotch  and  jacks  or  walk  to  the  Norwich  Mall .  She 
deplnds  on  them  to  accompany  her  to  the  library  or  to  give  advic|^ 
^bout  good  books  to  read.    Her  favorite  books  are  those  by  Judy  Blume. 
an  interest  she  shares  with  several  friends.    During  the  schoo. 
year,  Carolyn  also  babysits  and  practices  regularly  with  the 
Steppettes,  a  drill  team. 

On  weekends,  Carolyn  frequently  goes  to  the  movies  with^her 
friends  or  with  her  cousins.     She  also  goes  out  with  two  of  her  _ 
aunts  -  to  church,  on  shopping  expeditions,  or  on  dates  with  their 
boyfriends.     Carolyn  described  -ne  of  these  aunts  as  the  smartest 
person  she  knows  "because  she  went  through  college  and  answers  a 
lot  of  questions." 

While  Mrs.  Grant  works ,  the  girls  take  care  of  themselves  fix 
tl.eir  own  dinner,  wash  the  dishes  and  clean  up  the  kitchen.  During 
the  course  of  the  week  they  are  also  expected  to  clean  floors_and  do 
other  chores.     The  children  are  not  supposed  to  watch  television  until 
their  homework  and  chores  are  done.    Then  they  may  watch^ whatever 
and  whenever  they  want,  except  when  they  are  "out  on  punishment. 

Mrs.  Grant  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  children  being 
obedient,  polite,  and  on  not  being  fresh  or  sassy.    Mrs.  Grant  told 
us,  "Carolyn  asks  me  why  I  have  to  beat  on^the  kids,  and  I  told  her 
ain't  no  kid  ever  been  brought  up  that  ain't  been  beat  on  once  in  a 
while."    Her  expectations  about  what  the  girls  are  to  do,  ^hen  they 
are  to  be  home  and  how  they  are  to  act  are  very^clear  to  all  the 
family  members.    This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  girls  alwa/s 
dfafthey  are  told.    During  one  of  our  home  visits  the  three  gxrls 
were  being  punished  with  no  television  for  having 
the  previous  day  from  a  visit  to  their  uncle's  former  girl  friend 
and  her  baby.     Carolyn  told  us  that  "sometimes  my  punishment  is  no 
tfiephone  and  no  TV  Sd  no  going  out  for  coming  in  late  or  saying 
things  I'm  not  supposed  to  or  something  bad  in  school.  Carolyn 
lees'Jer  younger  cousin  as  somewhat  of  a  ^^ttletale  and  so  she  a  d  ^ 
Sharon  only  talk  about  "things  we're  not  supposed  to  -  boyfriends  and 
stuff  like  that"  -  when  Tanya  is  not  around. 
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The  emphasis  on  obedience  ^Uids  into. the  girls*  school  life. 
C.„lP%f  «ea  ^^^^  ^r. 

caiae  home  from  school  ^hat  she  caiKea  .  .  ^g^„      ^  ^^^.y 

Mrs.  Grant  feels  that  Carolyn  and  her  cousins  are  very  g  , 
easy,  and  don't  get  into  trouble. 

Mrs.  Grant  believes  that  Carolyn  is  J oinR  weUi"  ^ 
school.     She  says  she  is  gets  goo^  grades  and  ±s  in  the  t 

reading  group.     She  recognizes  that  Carolyn  s  ^^e 
school  is  the  oj^rtunity  to  -cxal  ze. which ^is^not  ^ 
enjoys  her  own  job.  -"y^-^  ^aal-«tarian.  relationship 

mates  and  maintains  a  i'^^^'^^l^ft^^^'^iie,"  running 

of  the  room  or  otherwise  engaged. 

get  into  trouble  with  her  teachers      She  ^^^^f^,^°^^^^?imes'^doing 
other  with  their  schoolwork>  even  |f ..^Jitch  for  each 

±t  for  each  other.    Tanya  told  us  that  the  f        ^^^f  Ji^chen  floor 
other,  like  Carolyn  will  do        f  ^^"°^^^^^,'in^;itKate!  Carolyn 
for  her."    Despite  the  fact  that  "^^'/^^fg^^^^Jhelp  with  her  home- 

hei  homework,  according  to  her  grandmother; 

Carolyn-  s .  teachers  hav.  uHhlt'^Se  knows 

Carolyn  could  try  harder  at  school    and  |arolyn  told^^ 

her  grandmother,  wishes  she  i;""!^  il^s  her  graSdmothei  talks 

m  dolet^"!^  Shir  h^  hr  ngs  -.good^ork, 

Scept  for  histiiy.  because  she  didn't  understand  it. 

xn  the  ^^^o^-'^  ^^^^m;t^^  :itch.^i^d"" 
fhr.;i^iLiiro!;snhin?.TroS !"  --of ^-^r^Mi  m 

much  television  as  Tanya  does. 
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the  Grant  household  Is  one  in  which  there  are  no  books  or 
magazines  in  evidence,  and  in  which  adults  do  not  use  literacy  to 
any  significant  degree.    The  Grant  gii-ls  need  to  acquire^their 
reading  skills  through  school;  their  home  will  support  the  school  s 
efforts,  but  cannot  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  school  s  failures, 
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The  Si^s*  are  a  very  large,  child-oriented  family  who  moved  to 
Norwich  Corner  from  Antigua  seven  years  ago.    Five  sons  arid  daughters 
plus  a  neice  live  with  fir.  and  Mrs,  Simms  in  a  two-story  apartment  they 
bought  through  a  government  homeowners'  program  several  years  ago. 
Several  other  children  live  away  from  the  family  (two  are  in  the  Army). 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siims  like  living  herej    they  see  Norwich  as  a  place 
of  opportunity  and,  as  Mr.  Simms  says,  "It's  the  most  well-balanced  com- 
munity in  the  Union." 

Education  is  prized  in  this  family.     The  parents  want  better  for 
their  children  than  they  themselves  had  in  school  in   Antigua.     Mr.  Stams 
44,        went  through  twelfth  grade;  he  hated  it  because  "they'd  becct  you 
*til  you  bled."    He'd  like  to  go  to  college  here  some  day.     Mrs.  Simms^ 
also  44^  went  only  as  far  as  the  seventh  grade  because  high  school  wasn't 
free  and  her  family  couldn't  afford  it.     She  faced  prejudice  in  school 
because  she  was  poor.     She  tries  to  forget  about  her  school  experiences 
because  of  their  unpleasantness  arid  irrelevance.     "We  learned  about 
England  and  the  Queen.     You  knew  more  about  the  Queen  than  about  your 
own  life."    She  loved  to  read,  however. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Simms  hope  and  expect  that  Joanne  will  go  to 
college..     In  fact,  it's  their  goal  that  all  the  children  become  educated.^ 
"We  tend  to  push  them.     Kids  are  eager  to  learn.^    The  teacher  is  a  power- 
ful weapon  -  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world."    Mrs.^  Simms  feels 
that  reading  anci  math  are  the  most  important  thing  for  school  to  teach. 
"Manners  arid  all  the  others  is  for  mother  to  do." 

Nonetheless,  respect  is  important  -  for  teachers  and  students.  "The 
teacher  must  respect  herself  first  and  then  the  kids  and  she  will  get  it 
in  return."    Neither  parent  feels  that  parents  should  have  more  control 
over  schools.     It  would  be  chaos  and  "each  parent  would  go  with  a  dif- 
ferent idea,"  says  Mrs.  Simms.     Both  Mr^  and  Mrs.  Simms  warmly  encourage 
all  their  children,  but  particularly  Audrey  and  Joanne  -  the  achievers. 
"You  must  always  try  for  the  best,"  Joanne's  father  tells  her.  When 
she  brings  home  good  work  they  say,  "keep  It  up."    Father  feels  "the 
most  Important  thing  ±s  that  Joanne  has  gotten  out  of  her  accent." 

Joanne  had  problans  adjusting  to  the  first  grade  because  of  her 
West  Indian  accent.     She  had  stayed  with  her  aunt  in  .Antigua   when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Siirans  first  c^e  to  the  U.S.  and  then  arrived  just  before  kinder 

garten.     She  was  shy  then  and  little  for  her  age.     Joanne  still  gets  

teased  by  all  the  fanily  members  because  she's  "the  little  one  in  between 
Jomne  does  well  in  school  now,  according  to  her  mother,  her  father,  and 
her  teacher.     "Joanne  wants  to  do  V7ell." 

Because  of  their  work  schedules^  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Simms  feel  there 
really  isn't  much  time  for  them  to  participate  in  Joanne's  school 
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cxperiQice.     The  parents  are  generally  uninformed  about  PTA  or  class  

meetings  and  neither  knew  the  name  of  Joanne's  teacher.    Mrs.  Simms  said 
"i  can*t  get  into  going  to  the  school  -  t-hey  say  they  want  parent  in- 
voivCTCTt,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.     I  care,  but  I  must  work  for  a  living, 
i  don*t  tatow  TCuch  about  what's  going  on."    She  doesn't  know  what  Joanne 
likes  best  r/Bout  school  "because  Joanne  ddiesn't  talk  about  it,  only 
that  she  likes  it  and  doesn't  like  to  be  absent."    Gccasionally .  Mrs. 
S&s  will  make  a  "sudden  visit"  to  the  school  to  see  how  Joanne  is 
doing. 

At  home,  Joanne  is  a  teacher  to  her  two  younger  siblings.  Although 
her  older  sister,  Doreen,  has  primary  responsibility  for  child  care, 
Joanne,  also  helps  take  care  of  the  younger  children .    Mrs.  Siinms 
doesn't  like  the  kids  to  be  alone;  she  likes  them  to  be  supervised. 
All  the  children  are  expected  to  do  chores  around  the  house,  although 
father  doesn't  expect  as  much  as  mother  does.     Joanne's  jobs  are  to 
vacuumi  dust,  clean  her  room,  and  help  with  the  dishes.     Since  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slmms  work  long  hours  outside  the  home,  they  have  placed  much 
trust  in  arid  responsibility  in  the  older  children. 

Mrs.  Simms  works  the  3:00-11:66  p^i^  shift  in  the  food  service  line 
at  a  local  hospital.     Joanne  and  her  younger  siblings  see  their  mother 
just  one  hour  before  school  and  a  few  minutes  when  they  get  home,  just 
as  Mrs.   Simms  is  taking  off  for  work.    Mrs.  Simms  always  cooks  dinner^ 
and  leaves  it  for  the  family.    Mrs.  Slmras  U  tired  in  general,  and  she  s 
tired  of  her  role  as  mother.     "I  was  a  mother  for  a  long,  long  time  - 
to  my  younger  sister."    '^That's  my  life  -  house*  work,  kids,  house^ 
kids^wbrk.     I  can't  stop  working.     We're  not  eligible  for ^ food-  stamps 
or  AFDC.     The  job  keeps  me  going  and  it  pays  for  the  kids'  clothes. 
Mother  worHs^hard  and  tries  her  best.     She  often  f eels  depressed .  but 
tends  to  work  out  problems  on  her  own.     She  doesn't  get  much  fun.^ 
"My  husband  ain't  a  man  to  taktyou  out.     I  go  but  with  the  kids." 

Mr.  Simns  is  a  hard-working  appliance  repairman  who  likes  his  job. 
"Every  day  you  work  on  a  dif f erentproblem. "    He  gets  home  around  7:00  p 
sometimes  eats  dinner  with  the  children^and  then  spends  the  evening  with 
them.     After  dinner  he  reads  to  relax. 

This  is  a  family  of  readers  arid  the  house  is  full  of  books.  Mr. 
SiSns  isn't  the  only  one  who  enjoys  this  pastitrrK^^      Mrs.  Simms  loves  to 
read,  particularly  books  on_black  history  and  personal  accounts  of  black 
women,  as  well  as  novels.     She's  orie  bf  the  few  mothers  in  our  study  who 
could  reel  off  several  titles  and  authors  she  enjoyed^    She  also  knows 
the  nmes  of  books  and  authors  that  Joanne  reads.    Joanne  reads  a  lot- 
according  to  her  own  account,  and  that  of  her  father  -  about  tvo  hours 
per  day.     Audrey  makes  the  younger  children  read  for  at  least  half  an  ^ 
hmr  a  day.     She  also  makes  rules  about  television  -  telling  Joanne  and 
the  others  when  they  can  watch.     Joanne  loves  watching  TV,  but  reads 
during  the  commercials.    The  color  TV  is  only  brought  out  on  Sundays, 
"for  the  whole  family  to  watch  together." 
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Audrey  ±b  clearly  seen  as  the  scholar  In  the  family ^^shes^very 
quiet  like  her  father  -  the  only  two,"_Says  Mrs.  Stoms.^  When  asked . 
••Who's  the  smartest  person  you  know?"  Joanne  mentioned  her^ sister, 
Audrey;     Doreen  is  athletic,  taking  after  her  mother    who  jogs  regularly 
who  greeted  us  once  after  her  morning  run).     "She's  the  only  one  who 
takes  after  me,"  Mrs.  Simms  says  of  Doreen,"in  looks,  voice,  manner .  _ 
I  see  myself  growing  up  in  her."    Doreen  and  Audrey  work  to  ^^^Ip  con- 
tribute money  to  the  household.     They're  involved  i\^P°"^^"^f' 
friends.     The  older  kids  keep  close  to  each  other,  they  hav^  their  own 
•lives.     Mrs.  SiSs  says  wistfully*  "They  don't  need  you."  ^Mrs.  Sinnns 

thinks  that  Joanne  "doesn't  take  ^^^^^^  ^^^""^^^^  J"'  f  eiose 

gets  along  with  her  sisters.     She  and  Doreen  share  a  room  and  are  close. 

On  weekends,  Joanne  goes  grocery  shopping  with  her^mom  and  they  walk 
16  Norwich  Corner.     Sundays  they  go  to  church.^  Joanne  "has  her  own  adult 
friends  at  the  church"  and  gets  along  well  with  them  and  with  other  chil 
dren.     She's  very  active  -  plays  a  lot  with  friends  and  with  her  siblings 
plays  with  dolls  (there  is  a  large  collection  of  big  stuffed  anfa^ais  in 
the  living  room),  roller  skates  (a  passion  of  hers  -  she  is  allowed  to  do 
it  every  day  but  Sunday),  and  reads.    An  important  activity  of  hers  is 
being  on  thi  drill  team  at  school;  she  practices  every  day.  ^he 
learning  the  Violin,  which  is  rented  from  the  school.    Mrs.  Slmms  says 
of  Joanne:     "She  can  do  lots  of  things  well." 

Both  parents  would  like  Joanne  to  "get  a  profession  -  not  J^^t  a  ^ 
lob"  but  that  it  should  be  her  choice.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinms  are  concerned 
about  ill  their  children's  futures  and  are  trying  their  best  under^their 
financially  difficult  circtmstances.     The  encouragement  and  love  they 
d^s^ay  ii'evident.     Joanne  summed  it  up  -^^^^1^°^^°^  '''^ 
and  father  because  "they  are  the  ones  that  ^^^^^  ^11^^°^^,^^"^;^^!,^^^ 
storybook  people  and  the  sports  people.    And  you  can  trust  the.  without 
a  doubt.     If  they  gave  me  something  they  won' t  be  expecting  anything 
back  from  me.    What  they  do  for  me  I  really  admire  then,  for. 
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Chaptir  A:     The-  Schools 


Children  In  cur  «.dy  were  pert  of  a  school  systa.  »lth  .  bettar-than. 
.vefaie  reputation  in  the  araa.    Horwich  apends  .ori  per  pupil  in  the 
*la„entar,  grades  than  .11  Sut  five  s,st»s  in  the  state;  Horvich^s 
iaaifiars-  aalarles  are  «.ong  the  highest  in  the  state.    While  K-8 
„eishhorhood  schools  have  traditionally  been  the  bedrock  of  the  syst... 
declining  e„roll»ents  i„d  pressures  for  greater  racial  balance  have 
brought  changes;    In  the  fir.t  year' of  our  study,  nearly  all  our  subaects 
attended  elementary  schools  in  theii  own  neighborhoods  (t»o  Black 
children  took  advantage  of  opSn  enrollient  policies  and  were  bused  to  a 
achool  in  an  overvhel.ingly  white  district).    District  lines  for  three 
of  the  four  original  schoola  in  our  study  had  Just  been  redrawn,  in 
a„.e  case,  changini  the  neighborhood  identity  of  the  schools.    Thus  as 
the  first  year  began,  so.,  children  were  in  classes  wheie  teachers  had 
taught  their  older  sibling,  and  even,  in  two  cases,  their  .others, 
While  others  were  in  schools  that  were  new  for  thei  and  unfamiliar  to 


their  families. 


■  ,     .  The  Hurley.  Ro^MaH.  ^'"^ 

The  Hurley  is  in  .any  respects  the  .ost  traditional  of  the  schools 
studied.    Relatively  unaffected  by  systeiwide  chang.i  in  assign-ents. 
the  Hurley  district  takes  in  both  a  lower-addle-class  white  residential 
„ea  and  ethnically  .ixed  streets  of  deteriorating  housing.  Co-unity 
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tiei  are  strong;  several  of  our  target  children's  teachers  live  in  the 
neighborhood  around  the  Hurley  and  a  greater  number  grev  up  there.  While 
•bout  AOX  of  the  children  attending  the  school  are  Black  or  from  other 
Minority  groups,  the  staff  is  almost  all  white.     Staf f-coSnunity  links 
are  stronger  than  at  many  Norwich  schools,  but  these  ties  are  largely 
with  the  whiter  and  more  affluent  sections  .of  the  conSunity.  The 
Hurley   does  act  as  a  center  of  city  services  for  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Incorporatinc  playing  fields,  a  tot  lot.  a  public  library  and  health 
clinic . 

The  Hurley's  classrooms,  with  few  exceptions,  are  bleaker  and  less 
well  equipped  than  target  children's  rooms  ±n  other  Norwich  schools. 
While  the  building  is  clean  and  pleasant,  classrooms  often  lacked  re- 
sources beyond  the  basics  of  texts,  blackboards  and  desks.     Few  Hurley 
classes  had  substantial  classroom  libraries;  only  two  of  the  sixteen 
rooms  we  visited  had  activity  centers.     Children's  work  i=  displayed  in 
th.  corridors,  often  quite  formally  in  glass  cases  with  teacher-made 
headings  and  decorations.      Displays  inside  the  rooms  were  usually 
limited  to  comiercially-produced  posters  and  charts. 

Focal  children  attending  the  Hurley  took  fewer  field  trips  than  the 
children  we  followed  at  other  schools,  but  had  more  frequent  class 
visits  to  the  library.    The  presence  of  a  city  branch  library  adjacent 
to  the  school  may  have  facilitated  this.    Hurley  teachers  describe 
classroom  activities  as  adult-centered  about  85%  of  the  time,  a  higher 
average  than  most  of  the "other  schools  in  the  study. 
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„«S..s  of  foci  Children  .t  the  Hurl.,  Mve  teachers  fiiihet  ratl„Ss 
th«.  aether.  »ith  children  at  other  Norwich  school.,  .ore  than  half  of 
ihe.  iatln.  their  child-s  current  teacher  is  "ver,  »ood."    the.  .ere  »ore 
eittiial  of  buildings  aSd  e,uip.ent.  oi^y  one  .other  giviSs  the  Hurleys 
a  better-than-average  rating. 

„e  Roo.evelt  School  .aintalned  its  distinctive  style  desplt.  t»o 
years  of  changes  in  enrolL.nt  policies.    In  the  first  year  of  our  study, 
focal  children  at  the  Roosevelt  »ere  in  cla.s..  that  were  87%  white. 
Soie  23.  of  children  in  Roo.evelt  classes  we  studied  ca„e  fro.  ho.es 
where  English  wasn'E  the  prl.ary  language.    On.  .easure  of  the  relative 
,„,,,,y  of  the  surrounding  co^uniEy:    Teachers  at  the  Roosev.lt  were 
iore  apt  to  characterize  their  students  as  exclusively  lower  class  than 

teachers  at  other  schools. 

R„osevelt  teachers.  liKe  those  at  th.  Hurley,  describe  their  lessons 
.s  "teacher-directed"  at  least  83*  of  the  tl.e.    Reading  Instruction  was 
iore  sUills-hased  for  our  Roosevelt  reachers;  all  of  the.  .entioned 
having  a  specific  s.ills  focus  ilKe  word  .eaning  or  literal  cciprehension. 
.o.pared  to  only  two^thirds  o,  She  other  project  teachers.    In  the  first 

„0  .inutes  per  weeU.  according  to  teacher  reports,  at  the  Roosevelt. 
.o.pared  to  150  .inutes  or  less  at  the  other  school,  (this  was  not  the 

,T.oT,  «11  the  schools  in  the  study  had  a  similar 
ca§e  in  the  second  year  when  all  the  scno 

130  .mute  nor.).    Five  o,  the  seven  classrocs  we  studied  at  the  Roose- 
velt .ade  generous  provision  of  .aterials  Beyond  te.ts.    these  roo.s 
l„cluded  iath  and  science  activity  centers.    a,uariu.s.  clessroo. 
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liSiirlee.  t^ch.r-  iia  .cudent-=ade  ihaHi  »d  is«.es.    I.fiec  children 
•i£  the  Roosevelt  visited  the  School's  .eli-stoclced  snd  attiactive 

library  «ery  ».ek.    They  «re  also  iore  likely  to  use  trade  books  in 

ieading  class  thih  our  other  subjicii:    tvery  one  of  ibi 

taachers  ieported  including  these  in  hei  ieading  progra»; 
■     in  the  second  year  of  tae  stndy.  the  Roosevelt  »as  piired  »ith  a 

^jority  Black  school  in  an  effort  to  reduce  racial  isolation.  Although 
this  »as  the  second  changa  for  so„e  o(  our  focal  childrei  in  as  Bany 
years,  the  transition  to  a  merged  distract  was  a  smooth  one;  for  e,a»ple, 
ohe  of  the  white  Roosevelt  BOthe'rs  iS  our  study  continued  to  work  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  primary  progra..  this  ti»e  in  the  "other"  neighborhood. 
A  white  Roosevelt  teach.r  whoM  been  initially  ,utie  hostiU  to  the  «ove 
„as  enthusiastic  about  her  new  colleague,  and  surroundings  by  ^dyear. 
However,  the  uncertainty  involved  in  r.districting  „ay  have  been  respon- 
sible for  two  of  our  Roosevelt  subject.,  both  Black,  tranaferring  to  a 
parochial  school • 

Mothers  of  target  children  at  the  Roosevelt  gave  taach.rs  and  facili- 
ties average  or  hetter-than-averag.  ratings,  and  .ore  Roosevelt  parents 
were  active  in  achool  progia.s  than  parents  elsewhara._The  Roosevelt 
»es  alao  the  only  school  in  our  study  where  every  family  was  contacted 
at  leasi  once  by  :the  child's  classroom  ^eiiher. 

Children  at  a  third  Horwich  school,  the  Su^er.  were  the  .ost  seriously 
affected  by  changing  enSolLent  policies.    At  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  our  study,  district  Unas  for  the  S^nar  were  redrawn  to  take  in 
^re  white  students.    Xwo  of  the  seven  focal  children  a.  the  Su^er  were  ^ 
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iewiy-assigned  as  our  study  began;  one  of  these  culldren's  mothers. 
.  Black  wanmn,  was  critical  of  the  quality  of  education  at  the  Suniner 
ind  told  us  she  almost  decided  to  keep  her  children  home  in  protest 
bver  redistricting.     The  enrollment  in  target  children's  classes  this 
year  averaged  about  25%  Black  and  59%  white. 

The  Sumner  was  housed  in  an  older,  rather  battle-scarred  building, 
with  a  dark,  high-ceiiinged  interior.     Some  teachers  whose  classes  ve 
visited  had  made  ar  effort  with  their  rooms,  displaying  children's  art 
work  and  bright  posters.    However,  none  of  the  Sumner  classes  in  the 
study  had  a  substantial  classroom  library,  and  nono  provided  materials 
beyond  texts  and  publishers'-  skill  kits.    Relative  to  teachers  at  other 
schools,  fewer  Smaner  teachers  mentioned  emphasizing  specific  skills  in 
their  reading  groups.    Teachers  described  their  Tessons  as  adult-centered 
only  65%  of  the  time,  on  the  average,  the  lowest  proportion  for  the 
schools  we  studied.     Sumner  children  had  more  field  trips  -  two  or  three 
a  year  -  than  children  elsewhere,  and  they  had  the  second-highest  average 
number  of  library  visits,  according  to  teachers. 

Parents  with  children  at  the  S^er  gave  fewer  positive  ratings  to 
teachers  and  facilities  than  did  other  families  in  our  study.    At  the 
end  of  our  first  year,  when  the  city  announced  plans  to  close  th.  school. 
Sumner  children  were  offered  seats  at  cityvide  magnet  schools.     Six  of 
our  target  children  were  assigned  to  the  innovative  Alcott  school;  one 
chose  another,  more  f-aditional  magnet  program.     One  Sumner  mother, 
who'd  been  quite  articulate  about  deficiencies  in  the  old  school, 
joined  a  parent  planning  team  at  the  Alcott.    Other  Sumner  parents  were 
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4,.slta=i  to  get  involved;  one  .=th.,  aescribed  herself  a.  confused  by 
the  Chanies  and  another  .aid  she  wa.  reluctant  to  cc~.it  herself  when 
fcer  Children  had  heen  transferred  twice  in  two  years.    Yet  mother  former 
S.i,er  parent  described  the  Mcott  as  "iessed^up"  and  «issed  the  S^er 


principalis  presence ;  =  z  _i — .  

The  Alcott  offered  a  .narVedly  different  progra«  for  iiddle-grade 
stndents  hnt  an  upper-srade  curriculn.  rather  li.e  the  S^ef's.    Two  Alcott 
■teachers  d..crihed  their  lessons  as  adnit.direct.d  85..  or  96%  of  the  ti»e, 
while  another  two.  both  teachers. of  yonnger  students,  characterized  theirs 
as  .ore  child-directed.    All  the  Alcott  teacher,  used  trade  boo.s  as  materials 
for  reading  lessons  and  organized  frequent  and  varied  wilting  activities: 

The  transition  to  the  new  school  was  difficult  for  .ost  of  our  Su^er 

 ,  Hf^nl^ine  vith  students  , 

subjects.     Teachers  at  the  Alcott.  perhaps  used  to  dealing 

™tddle  class     gave  our  children  lo«er  skills  ratings  than 
that  vere  more  middle  cxass  ,  g'*^^ 

..e  Su^er  te.chers  had  done.     They  vere  less  likely  to  expect  our  suSjects 

,o  on  to  college  than  the  Su^er  teachers,  and  had.  according  to  thexr 
questionnaire  responses,  fewer  contacts  with  focal  children's  families. 

The  last  of  our  four  original  schools,  the  Bates,  serves  an  ethnically 

.  rh^-ee-family  homes  and  subsidiz^d^housing 

diverse  neighborhood  of  two-  and  three-family  no 

^     >  children  were  assigned  to  at  the  Bates  mirrored 
projects.     Classes  our  focal  children  were  as 

„hnnt  50%  white.  36%  Black,  with 
the  racial  mix  of  the  system  as  a  whole:     about  :>0/. 

Although  some  predominately  Black  streets 
the  rest  other  minority  groups.     Althougn  som  f 

.  .  +    ry..  fir^t  year  of  our  study,  the  .Bates  had  a 
vere  added  to  the  district  in  the  first  year 

stable  enrollment  across  the  two  years. 
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instruction  for  focal  ch±ld«ii  at  the'  Bates  was  fairly  itahdsrd  for 
NSrwich  elementary  schools.    Teachers  described  their  lessons  as  adult- 
directed  about  80%  of  the  time;  reading  was  taught  in  ability  groups  using 
bisal  readers  and  skills  workbooks.     Although  the  rooms  we  visited  at  the 
Bates  had  sizeable  classroom  libraries,  teachers  didn't  consider  trade 
books  part  of  their  reading  program.     Children  took  one  or  two  field  trips 
each  year  but  made  many  fewer  library  visits  than  the  norm  for  our  study: 
Bates  children  averaged  fewer  than  ten  a  year,  according  to  teacher  report. 
Bates  teachers  also  reported  making  fewer  contacts  with  target  children's 
families  than  teachers  at  other  schools. 

Mothers  of  target  children  at  the  Bates  gave  generally  positive 
ratings  to  teachers,  in  proportion  to  the  average  for  our  sample.  Their 
ratings  of  schools  buildings  and  equipment  were  much  higher  than  the  norm, 
evidence  that  parents  appreciated  the  relatively  moderr.  and  well-kept  Bates 
facilities.    Many  more  Bates  parents.  57%.  compared  to  parents  of  children 
elsewhere.  18%.  included  "discipline"  as  an  important  goal  for  schools, 
we  lack  real  evidence,  about  the  direction  of  influence  but  obser^.ers  felt 
that  the  Bates  made  more  of  an  issue  of  discipline  than  the  other  schools 
in  our  study.    Discipline  problems  were  the  only  reason  Bates  teachers 
gave  for  contacting  parents  of  focal  children,  and  Bates  classrooms  we 
studied  had  more  rules  and  more  sanctions  for  rulebreakers  than  others  did. 

Portra^lts  of  Three  Classrooms 

Descriptions  of  five  Norwich  schools  support  the  notion  that  schools 
have  distinct  identities,  in  Waller's  (1932)  words,  "separate  cultures." 
While  the  contrast  of  weekly  library  visits  at  the  Roosevelt  with  very 
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infrequent  on^s  at  the  Bates  may  be  relevant  t5  m^derstanding  patterns  of 
literacy  acquisition,  such  clear-cut  Bchool  contrasts  are  limited,  at  least 
in  our  study.     Sixth  grade  classrooms  that  we  visited  resembled  each'  other 
«,re  than  they  did  second  grade  rooms  in  the  sa:ne  school.     Schools  that  we 
characterized  as  very  traditional  Included  teachers  who  were  among  the  most 
innovative  in  our  sample,  and  In  schools  with  generally  low  levels  of  parent 
Involvement,  soie  teachers  broke  the  pattern. 

Schools'  roles  in  fostering  literacy  development  in  particular  center 
on  the  provision  of  varied  and  appropriate  materials,  the  structuring  of 
what  Griffin  (1977)  calls  "reading  events"  and  the  actual  content  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing.    Individual  classrooms' varied  more  along  theSe 
dimensions  than  schools  in  our  study  did.     In  some  important  respect., 
specific  instruction  in  comprehension,  for  example,  there  was  very  little 

variation,  at  either  level. 

The  portraits  that  follow  are  of  three  different  classrooms;  they 
represent  the  varied  types  of  literacy  environments  that  we  encountered 
m  the  Norwich  school.     The  classroom  portraits  are  composites  with  so.e 
details  changed  to  preserve  anonymity  of  participants. 

Mrs.  Randolph's  Third^Grade  Class 

Kitty  Randolph's  class  resembles  the  majority  of  rooms  in  our  study: 
traditional  and  competent  teaching  in  a  fairly  limited  classroom  environ- 
ment.   Mrs.  Randolph's  teaching  is  a  well-practiced  performance.  The 
children  Icnow  exactly  what  Is  expected  of  them  and  they  do  It  smoothly. 


often  in  xiison.  without  hesitation.    After  completing  independent  work, 
for  sample,  children  put  their  papers  in  different  envelopes  marked 
••language."  "spelling."  "phonics."  etc..  depending  on  the  workbook 
«.h  paper  was  taken  from.     Mrs.  Randolph  often  makes  leam?,ng  activities 
into  games  or  routines  -  Sor  example,  in  a  spelling  lesson  described  belo.. 
We  saw  a  vivid  instance  of  this  game  form.t  when  she  led  children  in  reciting 
multiplication  tabl.s  while  do.ng  stylized  calisthenics  in  unison  -  touch- 
ing shoulders,  waist,  knees  and  toes.     The  children  are  bu.sinesslike  and 
task-oriented  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  room  because  she  is.    Within  this  structured 
framework,  there  is  still  room  for  personal  exchanges.     For  example .  in 
reading  lessons  .he  follows  the  teacher's  guide  in  the  basal  Series  care- 
fully.    Yet  she  also  has  an  easy  and  cheerful  ^nner  with  the  children  and 
engages  them  in  conversation  about  their  own  experience  as  well  as  question- 
ing them  systematically  to  check  understanding  of  the  text.     The  children 
seem  to  be  involved  in  activities  and  take  pride  in  Icno^^ng  the  right  answers 

Mrs.  Randolph  is  a  stylishly-dressed  Black  woman  in  her  thirties, 
vho  projects  an  attitude  of  competence  and  authority.     When  va  entered  her 
third-grade  classroom  one  day  in  February,  she  was  seated  at  her  desk, 
looking  out  over  the  20  children  sitting  quietly  in  five  rows  desks. 
She  was  wearing  a  starched  blouse  with  a  little  ruffle  and  a  red  bow  at 
the  high  neck,  a  navy  wool  pleated  skirt,  and  red  high-heeled  pumps. 
Behind  her  was  a  long  wall  of  windows  with  built-in  shelves  underneath.  On 
the  Shelves  were  jigsaw  puzzles  and  games  like  Scrabble,  Boggle,  and 

^,  ^  ;v,„  ipneth  of  the  room  was  empty  except 

Quirmo;  the  counter  top  that  ran  the  iengtn  oi 

f  t,„„^„  nlants.     The  short  wall  to  the  right  of 
for  a  globe  and  an  array  of  bouse  plants. 
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the  teachei  h.d  a  child's  Satfiioom.  vlth  a  large  iind-drawn  label,  and  a 
.1^  between  low  cupboards.    Above  th.  cupboardi  wis  a  large  bulletin  board 
with  coiierclally^|.rodu«d  figures  of  .nowf lakes,  snow  Ben  .ni  children 
pulling  toboggan.,  and  the  caption.  •'Winter  T^."    In  the  cupboards  were 
two  different  baaal  aeries  at  three  different  levels,  ba^^l  workbooks, 
phonics  workbooks,  spelling  workbooks.  languaie/graMnar  Workbooks,  .ath 
textbooks  at  the  third-grade  level.  20  copies  of  Our  Health- and  W  and  of 
Webster's  ^1^..^■«.v  Dictionary.    The  long  wail  opposite  the  teacher's  desk 
had  a  coat-  closet  and  a  bulletin  board  decorated  with  Di.ney  characters 
Ulustratine  conionant  blends,  liki  nuto.    The  front  wall  sy  the  door  was 
eovered  with  a  blackboard  and  a  s„.ll  bulletin  board  with  a  chart  listing 
.■class  helpirs."  Above  the  blackboard  was  an  A»erican  flag  and  an  alpha- 
bet chart  with  script  letters  ag.lnst  a  cticus  ani»al  background.    On  an 
easel  near  the  reading  group  table  was  a  co.»,ercial  phonics  chart. 

AS  w.  entered.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  saying.  "Boys  and  giiis.  Hr..  Randolph 
needs  a  f.J  lutes  of  peace  to  count  these  raffle  tickets."    Sh.  efficiently 
did  this  while  the  children  practiced  cursive  handwriting,  copying  sentences 
she  had  written  on  the  board  about  ihe  weathir.    When  the  raffl.  tickets 
were  counted  and  handed  to  a  child  monitor.  Mrs.  Randolph  called  the  first 
fiading  aroup  to  coie  to  th.  tabla.    The  seven  children  sat  ,ui.tly  w.th 
their  books  closed  in  front  of  the.,  while  Mrs.  Randolph  reviewed  the 

-J         Hjv  hefoie     Vith  the  teachii's  guide  to  the  basal 
story  they  had  started  the  day  before. 

Series  open  on  hir  lap.  she  began. 
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**yesterday  ve  were  reading  a  great  atory.    What  was  the  name  cx 

it,  Ronny?" 

"The  Mystery  of  Goat  Island 

**What  is  a  mystery,  Dan?" 

"Something  you  try  to  solve." 

"Good.    Who  tries  to  solve  it,  Denise?" 

"A  detective." 

*Vho  was  the  detective  in  this  story,  Gail?" 
"Mr.  Bernard." 

•♦Would  you  like  to  be  his  friend?" 
(All)  "Yes." 
'Vny,  David?" 

"Because  he  made  pizza  for  all  the  children." 

"What  do  you  like  on  your  pizza?" 

David  volunteered,  "Peppercni." 

••What  kind  of  pizza  do  you  like,  Lamar?" 

"Sausage." 

Mrs.  Randolph  smacked  her  lips  and  said.  "Thursday  was  a  strange 
day.    VJhat  did  Mr.  Bernard  put  on  the  pizza?".  .  •  • 

After  ten  minutes  of  this  kind  of  review,  she  instructed  the  children 
to  read  certain  pages  in  the  basal  readers  to  themselves.  Several  children 
^ved  their  lips  as  they  read  silently;  Dan  fallowed  the  text  with  his  finger, 
When  nr..  Randolph  vent  next  door  to  ask  Theresa's  brother  why  Theresa  wa. 
absent  that  day.  the  children  all  continued  reading.    After  returning  to  the 
reading  group  and  waiting  for  everybody  to  finish  reading.  Mrs.  Randolph 
told  the  cbildren  to  close  their  books  and  asked  them  a  series  of  questions 
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*Uh  r.,uired  factual  rec^l  of  the  story.    Mr..  Kandolph  t.en  had  «ch 
-ol  the  Children  in  turn  re.d  a  parairaph  out  loud.    When  David  had  dlffi- 
^U,  reading  the  word  "Suggest."  the  teacher  waited  vhile  he  ao^ded  it 
„.t.  ayllahle  hy  ayilahle.    Twice  ahe  asU.d  children  for  definitions  of 
vorda.  auch.^s^'ief.overs"  and  ■■aoush''^d  t.en  t^i:i^and  on  these,  using 

their  ovm  experiences. 

a  .hole-class  lesson  Mis.  Randolph  wrote  spelling  words  on  the  _ 
,„ard.  and  the  children  read  the.  in  uni.on.  following  th.  teacher's  pointer 
Mter  eliciting  a  definition  of  a  silint  letter,  the  tiacher  ncinated 

.pelling  words.    Since  .ulie  had  done  several  correctl,  hut  o„itted  oth.rs. 

^   ,  -Vhat  doiv't  you  hear  in  the  word  "night? 

Mrs.  Randolph  prompted  her.     "What  aoe_  y 

«G-h." 

.  "    After  JuiLehad  sat  down,  the^  teacher  said, 

"Good,  honey,  circle  it.       Atter  juxi. 

^i^^        inu      If  you  I'.now  the  word, 
t^Kof  -is  the  opposite  or  ±ow.  j-^ 
"I'm  looking  for  a  word  that  is  tne  ui>i. 

,  rwentv  children  raised  their  hands. 

i.^A   "    All  ba*-  tvo  of  the  twenty  t-iu-j." 
raise  your  haid  .      Aii  du  .  i.  ,  . 

„r..  Kandolph  call.d  .r  .ohnn,  to  circle  the  word.    The  gSe  continued. in 
this  vein  with  th.  teacher  giving  various  cues  including  definitions 
li.e  "soiething  th..  helps  tell  ti.e."  antonys  r.i.e  "the  opposite  of 

^  nf  the  more  timid  and  less  skillful 

drck,"  and  rhy^riag  words.    Even  some  of  the  more 

■  .    T,  in  the  R«ne  format  and  waved  their  hands,  eager  to 
children  got  caugnt  ap  ±n  the  game  roxnm 

V    ooiH    "Okav      Mrs.  Randolph  is  going  to  put  ten 
be  called  on.    Then  she  said.     Okay,    nrs  ^ 

i  „  rr>  hp  little  cameras.     l'™  go^"S 
words  on  the  board.    Your  eyes  are  going  to  be 

^      ,      ^  von  to  tell  me  which  word  I  have  erased 
to  orasa  one  word,  and  then  I  want  you  to 

You'll  have  to  spell  the  word  that  you  think  is  missine." 

^33 
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After:  they  had  done  th±i  with  all  the  words,. the  children  had  a 
ipelling  test.    On  a  previous  day  the  children  had  copied  ihe  words  three 
tines  each,  composed  sentences  with  each,  and  done  workbook  exercises 
Involving  the  words.    Thus,  before  taking  the  test,  the  children  had 
practiced  the  words  several  times  in  various  contexts. 

This  self-contained  classroom  was  a  safe  and  predictable  environ^ 
ment.  a  factor  of  particular  benefit  for  one  of  our  focal  children  from  a 
chaotic  home.    The  cliiate  of  this  classroom  also  encouraged  participation 
by  children  who  may  have  lacked  self-confidence  and  initiative.  Because 
so  much  time  is  spent  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  classroom  learning  how  to  perform 
within  her  particular  formats .  much  of  what  children  are  learning  may  not 
transfer  to  other  situations. 

The  View  of  literacy  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  class  can  be  suinmed  up  as 
"literacy  is  what" you  do  in  school."    The  curriculum  was  pretty  well  deter- 
mined by  texts  aTvd  workbooks.     Each  day's  lesson  was  predictable  because 
it  would  be  based  on  the  next  two  pages  in  the  spelling  workbook,  the  math 
book,  and  so  on.     This  was  not  an  innovative  classroom  or  ore  which  ^.rovided 
a  rich  enviorrSent  for  literacy;  there  were  no  trade  books  and  creative 
writing  was  not  a  frequent  activity.    However,  Mrs.  Randolph  got  a  lot  of 
iBileage  out  of  the  limited  materials  she  did  use.    Conversation  and 
especially  her  oral  structuring  of  experiences  became  almost  part  of  the 
"text."  for  example,  in  the  reading  lesson  just  described.    At  the  same 
time,  children's  written  and  verbal  expression  was  circumscribed  and  designed 
to  serve  fairly  narrow  goals,  often  those  listed  in  the  teacher's  guide. 
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Hbreover,  not  only  the  teacher's  discussion  of  the  text  (tied  to  the 
children*s  everyday  life:    pizsa»  leftovers,  etc.),  but  also  the 
general  level  of  "culture"  in  the  classroom  (circus  animals ^  snowy 
days,  Disney  characters)  was  pitched  to  the  children's  limited  world 
and  did  not  extend  their  store  of  general  knowledge. 

Ms.  Easquale's  Fourth  Grade^^lass 

Ann  Pasquale's  class  represents  a  very  different  literacy  environment 
from  most  rooms  in  our  study.    Although  her  class  is  exceptional,  seven 
other  rooms  we  studied  had  important  features  in  common  with  it:  generous 
provision  of  Materials  beyond  texts  and  workbooks,  frequent  writing  acti- 
vities, and  goals  for  reading  that  include  enjoying  books  and  communicating 

about  them  in  diverse  ways. 

Ms.  Pasquale's  lessons  combined  fairly  old-fashioned  instructional 
techniques  with  high  standards  for  student  participation  and  imaginative 
activities . 

When  we  first  visited  her  fourth-grade  class,  it  was  late  Sorning.  a 
drizzly  February  day.    Ms.  Pasquale  was  standing  in  the  center  of  her 
ioom  speaking  very  softly  so  the  nineteen  children  scattered  at  different 

tables  could  all  hear  her: 

"This  is  an  exercise  in  writing  directions,  in  using  our  memory  to 
describe  how  carrots  are  peeled.     It's  an  exercise  in  using  your  memory. 
Ve'll  use  real  carrots  tomorrow.     It's  really  hard  to  do  it  perfectly,  but 
this  will  be  sort  of  a  practice  and  later  :on  we'll  try  doing  it  with  . 
peanut-butter-and- jelly  sandwiches." 

A  cl.ild  raised  his  hand.  1 -i  U 
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••Yes.  barryl?    Wait  a  minute.  Jessica,  put  that  radio  away  in  your 
desk." 

••Do  we  have  to  bring  in  our  own  carrots?" 
••No.  I'll  bring  in  carrots." 

Ms.  Pasquale  began  walking  around  the  room,  handing  out  worksheets 
she  had  made  which  asked  some  pre-writing  questions  and  then  left  space 
for  children's  actual  cartot-peeling  directions.     She  stopped  at  a  table 
where  a  boy  was  sitting  by  himself. 
'     •'Do  you  understand  what  you  have  to  do,  Jerome?" 

Jerome  nodded  without  looking  up  and  began  writing  an  answer  to  the 

first  question  on  his  sheet. 

MS.  Pasquale  moved  over  to  the  large  round  table  closest  to  the  center 

of  the  room  and  sat  down.     From  her  seat  she  began  Scanning  the  class. 

monitoring  who  was  working  steadily  and  who  seemed  distracted  or  confused. 
•     Three  children  were  working  in  the  library  corner,  either  at  desks 

or  kneeling  on  cushions  .nd  using  the  tops  of  low  bookcases  as  writing 
surfaces.     Some  600  mostly  fiction,  mostly  paperback  books  were  arranged 
on  makeshift  shelves.    Each  book  had  a  strip  of  colored  paper  taped  to 
its  spine,  with  a  letter  representing  the  first  letter  of  its  title. 
"A"  books  were  all  in  one  recycled  milk  case.  "B"  and  "C"  book,  were  next 
to  them  in  another  carton,  and  so  forth.     Scholastic  and  Dell  Yearling 
fiction  were  heavily  represented,  but  the  collection  also  included  National 
Geographic  children's  books.  Asterix  comics,  crafts  books,  and  books  on 
the  American  revolution.-  basketball  and  biology.    A  battered  old  bookcase 
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separating  the  library  comer  from  the  work  area  where  Ms.  Pasquaie 
«as  Bitting  held  multiple  copies  of  dictionaries,  a  spelling  guide, 
thesauruses  and  almanacs.    Two  different  children's  encyclopedias,  each 
aissing  a  Volime  or  two,  rounded  out  the  collection.    A  teacher-made 
chart  stapled  to  one  end  of  the  bookcase  announced  "Book  Theater: 
Now  Appearing"  and  below  that,  "Ratings:     *ok    **good  ***great." 
Brightly-colored  signs  in  children's  writing  were  taped  underneath. 
Each  one  included  a  title,  sometimes  misspelled,  often  in  fanciful  letter- 
ing, an  illustration,  and  the  name  of  the  child  who  had  made  it.  The 
signs  here  all  named  biographies,  including  Anae Jrank,  John  Henry . , 
Harriatt  Tabman.  and  Bobby  Orr.    Posted  other  places  around  the  library 
corner  were  17  more  of  these  signs,  these  ones  all  representing  science 
fiction  stories  (A  Wrinkle  ifr  Time,  The  Grey  King,  Drafionfall.) 

Over  at  the  central  work  table,  Ms.  Pasquaie  was  whispering  to  Tanya, 
"What  do  you  need  before  you  start?" 

Tanya  said,  "A  carrot?    A  peeler?" 

Pointing  to  an  unfinished  sentence  on  Tanya's  worksheet,  Ms.  Pasquaie 
whispered,  "Write  it  here." 

Behind  where  Ms.  Pasquaie  was  sitting  there  were  cuisenaire  rods  and 
abacuses  stacked  on  the  bookshelf.    Next  to  these  stood  several  publishers' 
reading  kits  and  multiple  copies  of  writing  workbooks.    Low  cupboards 
against  the  wall  were  labelled  "Science,"  and  held  microscopes,  simple 
physics  kits  and  teacher-made  activity  cards.     Commercial  posters  of  the 
planets  and  of  animals  were  hung  on  the  wall  here. 
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A  blackbo»,d  .opa««d  £hli  w6ik  irea  ir«.  a  iiSUp  of  girls  sitting 
.,o„Bd  .  Seller  round  table  and  a  ro»  of  four  da.lcs  pushed  together. 
^.  Pas<,ual.'s  aid.  of  thia  blackboard  »a.  decorated  »lth  orlgaBl  sculp- 
ture, children's  Watercolors  and  tissue  paper  collages.    Over  In  this 
furthest-back  work  area.  teacher-»ad.  and  co«.erctal  »ath  charts  eKplalned 
the  nanes  of  seven,  ten.  ttirteen  digit  nv.bers  and  beyond  a„c  rules  for 
„lring  Eoian  nv^rals.    More  lo»  shelva.  here  held  protractors,  .^gnets . 
pocket  coipasses  and  co»ercial  .^th  kits.    Two  child-co»po.ed  poe.s 
were  posted  along  with  Van  Gogh.  Gauguin  and  Deias  prints  with  Trench 
labels  16  children's  handwriting  ("La  nult  etoilee") .    Larg.  signs 
^rked  the  four  sides  of  the  roo,n=    Korth.  South.  Ea.t  and  Xest. 

fis.  Pascuale  got  up  fio»  the  table  where  she'd  been  sitting  with 
lanya  ind  walked  over  to  the  girls  sitting  In  the  back  of  the  roo„. 

■•Cheryl.  Karen,  you've  got  to  be  .ore  ,ulet.    I  can  hear  you  way 
iver  where  I'm  slttlSg.    Does  anyone  Seed  any  help?"  ■ 

The  girls  shrugged  and  the  teachei  ioved  on  to  another  work  area. 
Behind  the  group  of  girls.  chlldreS's  winter  overcoats  and  boots 
filled  most  of  an  oid-fashion.d  coat  closet  but  there  was  also  a  type- 
writer, a  phonograph,  a  collection  of  records  and  art  iupplles  with 
rules  posted  for  their  use.    Yet  another  .et  of  bookshelves  h.r.  h.M 
boxes  With  Viewing  holes.    Children  had  Illustrated  story  books  In 
.0.1C.  .tyle  and  each  of  twelve  boxes  held  a  different  story  that  could 

be  pulled  through  one  frame  at  a  time. 

,  _  HI.  seat  at  the  central  w5ik  table  and  moved  over 
Darryl  got  up  from  his  seat  at 

u  J  ^«««rV.er      Four  bovs  were  sitting  here 
to  a  group  of  five  desks  pushed  together,     tour  y 
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all  writing  quietly  except  for  Andy.    When  Ms.  Pasqnale  caiae  by  this  group 
she  asked  Andy  to  read  the  directions  on  the  worksheet  aloud  to  her  and 
to  orally  irespond  to  the  first  pre-writing  questions.    She  watched  while 
he  recorded  these  and  then  asked  him  what  his  first  sentence  of  directions 
could  be. 

Behind  the  boys'  seats  was  a  teacher-made  chart  representing  the 
Beriuda  Triangle.  Cut-out  construction  papei  planes  attached  to  it  at 
different  points  marked  spots  on  a  grid.     Each  plane  was  labelled  with 
a  child's  name.    A  classroom  helpers'  chart  nearby  listed  these  occupa- 
tions:    communications  expert,  domestic  engineer,  horticulturalist . 
media  specialist,  assistant  librarian.     Job  description  cards  were 
attached;  for  example.  "The  coSunications  expert  is  ihe    person  respon- 
sible for  keeping  messages  organized.     They  will  also  give  out  notices 
or  bring  messages  for  teachers  to  sign." 

At  eleven  o'clock  Ann  Pasquale  finished  talking  to  Tanya  and  walked 
over  to  the  door  of  the  room.     She  switched  the  lights  off  briefly  and 
walked  over  to  the  library  comer.     Children  pushed  the  papers  they'd 
been  working  on  into  folders  in  their  desks  and  moved  over  to  the  library 
comer,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle    on  a  rug  around  Ms.  Pasquale. 

"O.K.,  I  need  to  see  Jennifer,  Ayesha,  Louanne,  Robin  anri  Stacey. 
The  table  you  left  was  not  in  good  condition." 

These  girls  returned  to  their  seats,  quickly  straightened  up  piles  of 
folders  and  papers  and  ran  back  to  the  group. 

Ms.  Pasquale  was  standing  at  an  easel,  holding  c  red  maikei  in  her 
band . 
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.uace  3ob.    I  like  the  way  those  four  guys  are  sitting.    W.  .hould 
^.ve  nothing  in  our  hands,  ve  should  be  loo.ing  up  at  the  board.  Wbo 
rubers  how  to  spell  geometry?  Ayesha?" 

"G-E-O-M-E-T-R-Y . " 

.^e.bers  .hat  geo.etr.  ^    S^e  t»o  kids.    How  about  so.e- 

one  else?  Kevin?" 
"Shapes." 

"RlBh.      It's  the  study  of  shapes.    What's  a  shape  ve  learned?" 

AS  the  chUdreu  supply  "triangle,"  •■s,uare."  "pentagoh,"  "rectangle," 
etc..  H..  Pas,uale  write,  thas.  on  the  ch.rt  on  the  easel,  including 
su»aries  of  children's  definitions  for  *ach  one.    She  introduces  the 
„ew  ter„  "quadrilateral"  .nd  .sks  several  children  to  practice  pronouncin 
and  spelling  it.    She  defines  this  ter„.  writes  the  definition  on  the 
chart  .nd  ,s,.s  different  children  to  na.e  shapes  already  given  which  are 

quadrilater::.ls. 

"What  did  we  learn  about  lines?" 

"They  have  to  be  straight." 
•       ..Jerome,  did  you  learn  anything  about  lines  yesterday?" 

"Unhh-unnh . " 
"Mark?" 

"They  connect." 

•Vhat  is  the  word  for  part  of  a  line?    Anyone  re.e.ber?" 
Four  hands  go  up. 

"Four  people  remember.    How  about  you.  Louanne?" 
Louanne  shrugs. 
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"Someone  else?" 
"A  llae  se^ent-" 

'•Right.    Who  rementers  the  difference  between  a  line  and  a  line 

Begment?"/ 

"It  has  two  dots/' 

••Right J  but  what  do  we  call  those  in  geometry?" 
'•End  points/' 
••Right,  end  points •" 
>     Ms.  Pasquale  draws  a  line  connecting  two  dots  on  the  easel  chart, 
"Now  how  do  we  tell  one  line  from  another?" 
•*You  have  letters/' 
"Right." 

She  d^aws  an  "A"  next  to  one  point  on  the  chart  and  a  "B"  next  to 
another • 

.     "O.K.,  for  math  today  we're  going  to  finish  up  the  paper  we  started 
Monday  with  end  points.     These  are  due  tomorrow.    Find  a  nice  quiet  place 
to  work  and  continue  on  your  end  point  papers." 

The  children  return  to  desks  around  the  room,  pulling  math  folders 

out  as  they  take  their  seats. 

Although  Ms.  Pasquaie's  classroom  mighc  be  called  "open."  children's 
activities  were  supervised  more  closely  and  there  was  more  explicit 
instruction,  both  whole  group  and  one-on-one.  than  in  the  majority  of 

traditional  rooms  we  visited. 

Children  in  this  teacher's  class  are  bombarded  with  vocabulary,  in 
the  charts  on  the  walls,  in  the  novels  she  reads  aloud  each  day.  in 
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the  types  of  content  area  instruction  that  occur,  like  the  math  lesson 
just  recounted.    Ghildren  are  also  exposed  to  e  view  of  books  that  is 
quite  different  from  the  view  in  many  other  rooms.    Experiences  with 
books  are  often  shared  with  other  class  members,  in  the  posters  and 
story  boxes  and  in  book  review  cards,  filed  and  indexed  to  the  classroom 

library  collection. 

Ms.  Pasquaie's  room  provides  background  knowlidge  about  worlds  that 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  many  students:    Roman  numerals,  planets,  French 
painters,  famous  people.    Traditional  elementary  school  classroom  events, 
like  the  "helpers,"  are  exploited  as  potential  sources  of  new  information. 
Standard  texts  and  workbooks,  while  occasionally  part  of  Ms.  Pasquaie's 
lessons,  do  not  dominate  the  curricul;i  the  way  they  do  in  Mrs.  Randolph's 


room. 


Mr.  Barasch's'sixth-Gfade  Class 

Mr.  Barasch's  sixth-grade  class  was  typical  of  many  of  the  upper-grade 
iooms  we  visited.     The  physical    environment  was  quite  limited,  more  so 
than  any  of  the  primary  grade  rooms  in  our  study.    Lessons  were  text  or 
worksheet  centered,  with  a.  succession  of  scheduled  periods  for  each 
subject  area.    Activities  seemed  very  familiar  to  the  students:  They 
often  anticipated  the  next  step  in  an  assignment  and  began  doing  it  before 
the  teacher  explained  it  to  them,  as  in  the  reading  lesson  described  belov. 
The  most  noticeable  contrast  between  the  upper-  and  lower-grade  rooms, 
however,  was  in  children's  attitudes.    The  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  that 
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was  so  characteristic  of  primary  classes  'in  our  study  was  replaced  in 
oany  upper-grade  rooms  by  boredom  and  cynicism. 

We  vaiked  into  Hr.  Barasch's  room  on  a  brilliantly  sunny  April  day. 
Becaiise  his  room  was  in  a  comer  of  the  building  it  was  flooded  with 
light  from  tall  windows  on  two  sides.    The  teacher,  a  dark-haired  man  in 
his  early  thirties,  was  distributing  yellow  paper  to  a  class  of  sixteen 
students.     Children's  desks  were  arranged  in  a  large  U-Shape.  facing  the 
front  blackboard  and  the  teacher's  desk.    The  only  visible  decorations 
In  the  room  were  a  U.S.  map  attached  to  a  front  bulletin  board  and  a 
commercial  poster  of  a  Western  landscape,  possibly  the  Grand  Canyon, 
be^-^een  the  rear  windows.    A  U.S.  flag  and  a  printed  set  of  fire  drill 
instructions  flanked  the  blackboard;  homework  assignments  from  the  pre- 
vious day  were  chalked  in  at  one  corner.    Built-in  cupboards  held  sets  of 
texts  in  science,  health  and  reading.    A  side  bulletin  board  displayed 
graded  compositions  by  seven  members  of  the  class,  one-or  two-paragraph 
themes  about  occupational  ambitions.    Light  green  cinder  blocks  and  a 
highly-polished  Linoleum  floor  reflected  light  from  the  windows.  Students 
were  chatting  to  each  other;  one  group  around  Rene  was  laughing  out 
loud  as  she  told  a  funny  story. 

Mr.  Barasch  looks  stern.     "You've  got  your  assignment,  it's  time  to 


start." 


Rene  looks  up  at  him.     "I  don't  like  yellow  paper." 

He  replies.  "Do  you  think  I  care!"  and  moves  to  the  other  side  of 


the  room. 
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Most  of  the  class  by  now  have  opened  their  math  books  to  a  section 
on  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions.    Rene  gets  up,  walks  over  to 
another  group  of  children,  and  asks,  "Do  you  have  any  white  paper?"  She 
gets  a  coup-le  of  sheets,  brings  them  back  to  her  seat  and  distributes 
them  to  the  kids  sitting  next  to  her.     She  raises  her  hand. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Barasch,  I  need  help  on  number  sixteen." 

He  walks  over  to  her  seat  and  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  the  problem. 
"O.K.    We  have  one  and  two-thirds.    How  many  thirds  are  there?" 
.     "©ne?"  i. 

"At  least!     One  has  how  many  thirds?" 
"Three." 

He  points  to  the  fraction  in  her  text.     "And  this  has  how  many 


.9" 


•Two." 


"So-oo,  how  many  altogether?" 
.  "Five." 

He  moves  quickly  on  to  help  another  student.     Rene  and  her  friends 
put  down  their  pencils.     Kerry,  the  girl     sitting  next  to  Rene.  says. 
"Doesn't  Pam  go  out  with  Joe  now?" 

"Yeah." 

Pam  says  loudly.  "No.  I  don't." 
Kerry  says,  "Hey,  Rene.   .  ." 

M:  .  Barasch  looks  up  Ucr^  the  child  he's  been  helping.  "O.K.,  I'm 
gonna  ask  people  to  become  more  serious  in  their^ef forts ." 

Kerry,  Pam  and  Rene. are  still  giggling  together.  The  girl  sitting 
next  to  Pam  is  steadily  copying  answers  from  the  back  of  her  text. 
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Rene  aiki.  "  Hey,  Mr.  Barasch.    Number  twenty-two  is  sixth-fifths. 

right?" 

"Right." 

Rene  starts  talking  to  Pam  and  Keliy  again.    Kr.  Barasch  looks  their 
way.  they  stop  for  a  second,  then  pick  up  their  discussion  of  Pam's  boy 
friend . 

Mr.  Barasch  returns.  "I  was  locked  into  helping  somebody,  but  you 
girls  need  to  do  better  than  that.  O.K.?" 

Val.  who  has  been  copying  answers,  sings  a  snatch  of  song  in  a  mocking 
tone  of  voice.     R^ne.  Pam  and  Kerry  burst  into  loud  laughter.    The  teacher 
comes  over  and  stands  behind  Rene. 

She  looks  up  innocently.     "Am  I  doing  number  31  right?" 

He  looks  at  her  paper.     "How  many  thirds  are  there  in  one?" 

Rene  looks  baffled.     "I  don't  understa-and . " 

Mr.  Barasch  perches  on  the  side  of  her  desk.     "If  I  take  a  candy  bar 
iSd  break  it  into  three  pieces,  how  many  will  I  have?" 
"Three," 

"O.K.,  how  many  thirds  are  there  in  one  and  one  third?' 
Rene  says.  "1  knew  that,  four." 
He  says.  "Yeah." 

1.  uz.^  nenrtl      When  she  returns  to  her  seat. 

She  gets  up  to  sharpen  her  pencxi.  wnen 

T,o-r  nanor    circling  problems  with  incorrect 
the  teacher  is  looking  ove.  her  paper,  circxxug  h 

answers. 

He  says,  "took,  I'll  show  you  a  picture."    As  he  starts  to  draw  a 
strip  divided  into  six  boxes,  Rene  protests. 
"I  understand  that." 

J  5^ 
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•  He  says,  "What's  your  favorite  candy  bar?" 
Rene  says,  "Snickers." 

the  teacher  draws  another  strip  next  to  the  one  he's  drawn  already 
^d  divides  It  Into  eight  boxes. 

"i  like  Snickers,  too.  but  I  broke  mine  into  eight  pieces.     How  many 
pieces  would  I  have  to  eat  to  have  as  much  as  you?" 

Rene  says,  "I  understand,  it's  four  for  three." 

The  girls  sitting  around  her  are  laughing  out  loud. 

Mr.  Barasch  looks  up.     "I'm  going  to  have  to  end  what  I  can  put  up 
with  now*  O.K.?    I  don't  care  ±£  it  is  Friday." 

He  leans  over  Rene's  paper  again.     Rene  says  she  understands  the 
fraction  equivalence  he's  just  explained. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  handle  this?" 

Rene  nods.    Mr.  Barasch  wnlks  over  to  his  desk  and  Rene  Curns 
deliberately  to  Kerry  and  resumes  her  conversation  about  Pam  and  Joe. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  bell  rings  and  Mr.  Barasch  announces.  "Reading  time. 
Children  who  are  assigned  to  the  lower  of  his  two  reading  groups  form  a 
giggling  line  at  the  door  and  file  out  into  the  hail,  headed  for  the  reme- 
dial teacher's  room.     The  six  remaining  students  take  seats  around  one 
angle  of  the  central  B  of  desks.    Mr.  Barasch  takes  a  pile  of  basal 
reading  texts  from  the  comer  cupboard  and  pulls  up  his  chair  so  he's 
facing  the  group  while  Kerry  passes  out  the  texts.    Valerie  gets  up  from 
her  seat  and  starts  whispering  to  Kerry. 

The  teacher  clears  his  throat.     "O.K.,  page  186.    What  do  you  nStice 

about  this  story?" 
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He  waits  while  the  students  slowly  flip  through  their  readers,  looking 
fbi  the  page  he's  named.    Val  and  Kerry  are  still  out  of  their  seats,  but 
Mr.  BarsEch  perseveres. 

"What's  differ^^t  about  the  story?" 

Valerie  has  sat  down  nowbut  hasn't  opened  her  book.    Looking  at 
Patty's  text  she  Suggests,  "They're  ail  different  colors." 

Donna  says,  "They're  of  photographs  and  newspapers." 

Mr.  Barasch  quickly  cays,  "Right,  so  they're  not  just  drawings, 
they're  about  sotaething  factual.    SeiEore  we  read  today,  I  want  you  to  copy 
each  of  the  new  words  from  the  story.     I'll  give  you  some  of  the  definitions 
and  the  rest  are  for  honework." 

He  moves  over  the  the  board  and  begins  copying  from  a  list  he's 
holding:     static,  editorial,  prophetic,  ignite,  a^Ialogy,  horizontally. 
Next  to  each  word  he  whites  the  page  number  in  the  text  where  it  appears. 
The  students  make  negative  comments  about  the  passage  they're  about  to 
read  as  they  copy  the  vocabulary  list. 

"This  is  dry."  . 

"I  hate  science  fiction." 

"I  bet  we'll  have  to  do  questions." 

Donna  looks  up.     "1  know  what  static  electricity  is." 
Mr.  Barasch  replies,  still  writing  on  the  board,  "It's  like,  a  shock." 
Donna  adds,  "You  know  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  ironing?  I 
touched  the  top  of  the  iron  and  I  got  a  shock." 

The  teacher  asks,  "Are  you  sure  that  wasn't  a  burn?" 
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"No,  it  was  a  shock,  'cause  I  just  touched  the  top," 
"Let's  get  the  words  finished,  Donna,  so  i  can  give  the  definitions 
to  you." 

Donna  copies  the  last  word  and  says,  "Oh,  I  know  what  'puny'  is. 
Very  small."    She  and  several  of  the  other  students  begin  autotaatically 
copying  the  words  three  times  each, 

Mr.  Barasch  stops  them.     "Don't  do  that  now,  you're  supposed  to  do 
that  for  homework,  I  don't  want  to  have  to  wait  while  you  finish,  O.K., 
here  we  go.     'Ignite,'  start,  like  a  car.   'Epic,'  like  an  epic  journey, 
historical." 

Students  begin  writing  these  definitions  on  their  papers. 

Mr.  Barasch  asks,  "If  descent  is  to  go  do-own,  then  ascent  is  to  go.   .  . 

Patty  says,  "Up?" 

"Right.     O.K.,   'conceive'  means  to  start  or  think  of.  'Analogy,' 
we  did  some  of  those  once  -  a  dog  is  to  a  puppy  as  cat  is  to  kitten.  That's 

a  com.   •  •" 

Donna  asks,  "Combination?" 

The  teacher  shakes  his  head.     "Unnh-unnh.    Not  exactly." 
Donna  tries,  "Opposites?" 
"No ,  comparison ^  comparing . " 

He  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  child's  desk  and  waits  while  the  students 
fiiish  writing  down  the  ten  definitions  he's  already  given.  Several 
students  are  copying  from  Donna's  notebook,  which  she  has  passed  to  them. 

"I'm  only  going  to  give  three  more  -  the  rest  of  the  23  you'll  have 
to  lock  up  tr,  the  dictionary  fo"'  homework." 
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one  girl  puts  down  her  pen  and      tebook  and  get.  up  fro:,  her  seat. 
She  begins  demonstrating    a  dance  for  the  other  students.    Mr.  Barasch 
reprimands  her  and  announces  that  he  won't  give  any  more  definitions. 

••You'll  just  have  to  look  the^  all  up  yourselves.     I  want  to  start 
the  story  now.     Is  everyone  open  to  page  186?" 

Kerry  asks,  "Do  we  have  to  read  aloud?" 

"Yes.     Donna,  why  don't  you  begin  where  it  says,   '  :    .   •  "' 
"Can't  we  just  read  to  ourselves?" 
"Are  we  gonna  have  to  do  questions?" 

  ^  ,  .  don't  vou  just  read  silently,  it's  pages 

Mr.  Barasch  improvises,    "Why  don  t  you  ju-u 

186  to  269  and  then.   .  •" 

AS  he  says  that,  the  bell  for  the  next  period  rings. 

.^.e'll  continue  with  our  story  tomorrow.     Remember     those  definitions 
for  homework," 

several  things  .tand  out  about  «r.  Barasch'.  cla.=.    The  ictivlti.. 
he  has  organized  are  totally  routine.    Copying  and  recording  dlctatid  de- 

r  T,o•r^nf^  fand  the  homework  assignment  that 

flnitions  take  up  most  of  one  period  Una  tne 

,  simple  computation  takes  up  another 

follows  it  will  involve  more  of  this) ,  simple  c  y 

The  level  of  the  work  students  are  as  .d  to  do  i.  not  challenging: 

...pie  fractions  problems  were  handled  successfully  by  younger  children  .n 

our  study:   the  book  being  used  by  upper-ability  si.th-graders  was  a  con- 

„olled  vocabulary  reader  at  the  6.C  level.    Like  factory  workers  wxth 

production  quotas  to  meet,  students  in  Mr.  Barasch's  class  avoid  working 

..oT^riv    since  that  would  result  in  more  of  the  same 
tbb  hard  or  too  efficiently,  since 

work  being  expected  of  them. 
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Children  use  elements  8f  theii  own  subculture  to  enrich  classrooo 
life.    Rene  and  her  friends  had  decorated  the  Ans4des  of  their  desks  with 
photographs  of  friends  and  family  and  clippings  from  popular  magazines; 
Val  demonstrates  a  dance.     Students  carry  on  extended  conversations  and 
fit  their  work  into  the  gaps  ind  pauses  in  these,  the  more  important  parts 
of  their  day.     Interactions  with  the  teacher  are  used  to  relieve  boredom, 
but  Mr.  Barasch  consistently  underestimates  children's  intelligence  so 
these  exchanges  aren't  much  help  to  them.     He  is  concerned  about  the 
children  being  disruptive  and  therefore  plans  activities  that  are  easy 
to  supervise:  for  example,  when  he  suggests  the  students,  read  out  loud. 

While  Mr.  Barasch  is  ar>ong  the  less  effective      teachers  in  our  study, 
the  dynamics  of  a  nmnber  of  other  classrooms,  particularly  at  the  sixth- 
and  seventh-grade  level,  were  all  too  similar. 

Orpanizatton  of  Reading  Instruction 

Although  the  classes  of  Mrs.  Randolph,  Ms.  Pasquale,  and  Mr.  Barasch 
were  really  quite' different  from  each  other,  a  feature  common  to  all  of 
them  was  reading  instruction  in  email  ability  groups. 


Grouping- for  Reading  Instruction 

19gO-81  1981-82 

 .                                                            100%  75% 

Top  group                                                                11  7 

Middle  group                                                          ^2  5 


1-9  1-25 
6  11-6 


Bottom  group 
ton^e_o£  ^roup  size 
AveraRe  proup  size 

All  our  target  children  were  grauped  by  ability  for  reading  during  the 
first  year  of  the  study.     In  the  first  year  of  the  study  teachers  were 
^ost  likely  to  assign  children  to  groups  using  their  own  informal  3 udg- 
„.ent:     Informal  teacher  judgment  was  a  factor  in  the  assignment  of  60% 
of  our  target  children.    Teachers  of  38%  of  our  children  used  standardized 
test  scores,  and  previous  teacher's  recommendations  were  a  factor  in  the 
assignment  of  41%.    Reading  group  membership  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year;  every  teacher  in  the  study  reassigned  at  least  two  children  and 
one  teacher  moved  nine,  usually  because  a  child's  skills  developed  faster 
than  those  of  other  group    member..     Si.  of  our  target  children  were  moved 

^v^e  iTPMr'     three  from  middle  to  top  groups, 
f^om  one  group  to  another  this  year. 

and  three  from  bottom  to  middle  groups. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  study,  three-fourths  of  our  target  children 
were  grouped  by  ability  for  reading  instruction.     Five  children  -  all  of 
them  seventh-graders  -  had  whole  class  instruction  for  reading;  two 
children  (both  from  the  same  school)  were  in  classes  with  shifting  interest 
groups,     informal  teacher  judgment  was  a  factor  in  the  assignment  of 


iore  children  In  the  second  year  -  about  72%.    Only  two  children's  teachers 
lised  standardized  test  scores  in  RSsigning  them,  and  only  one  target 
child  was  assigned  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  teacher's  recommendation; 
Groups,  once  established,  were  more  stable  this  year;  six  of  our  target 
children  were  in  classrooms  where  no  student's  group  assignment  was  changed. 
During  the  1981-82  year,  three  tai-get  children's  groups  were  changed 
(13. 6Z),  a  proportion  similar  to  those  reported  by  other  researchers 
(Hawkins,  1966;  Weisendanger  and  Sirlim,  1978).     The  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  children  reassigned  In  the  first  year  of  the  project  (18.8%) 
may  be  due  tc  the  fact  that  our  subjects  were  in  lower  grades,  and  lower- 
grade  children  are  more  likely  to  be  regrouped  (Hawkins,  1966).     Five  of 
the  si.c  children  moved  were  in  second  grade.     Teachers  of  the  younger 
children  in  our  study  consulted  more  sources  of  information  in  their 
original  grouping  and  were  able  to  give  us  more  specific  information  ahout 
target  children's  weaknesses,  suggesting  that  primary  grade  teachers  may 
have  a  more  differentiated  view  of  children's  reading  abilities,  resulting 
In  more  finely- tuned  and  flexible  uses  of  grouping. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  study  there  was  considerable  variation- in 
the  length  and  scheduling  of  reading  instruction.     Reading  periods  ranged 
from  15-30  minutes  In  length  to  over  60  minutes,  and  reading  groups  were 
scheduled  three  to  five  times  a  week.    While  a  30-45  minute    reading  period 
five  days  a  week  (resulting  In  150  minutes  of  instruction  per  week) 
was  typical,  five  children  received  as  little  as  75  minutes  and  four 
children  as  much  as  300  minutes  per  week. 
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In  the  second  year  of  the  project,  there  was  less  variation.  Two 
target  children  had  reading  three  or  four  times  a  week,  but  the  majority 
had  reading  every  day.    Ninety  percent  of  our  children  had  a  30-45 

■inute  reading  period. 

•      There  are  striking  differences  in  the  length  of  time  teachers  report 
spending  on  reading  instruction  for  below-average  compared  to  above-average 
children.    In  1980-81  our  below-average  readers  were  scheduled  for  a  mean 
of  132  minutes  of  reading  instruction  a  week,  40  minutes  less  than  the 
above-average  readers  received.     The  next  year  focal  children  classified 
as  low  readers  had  an  average  of  147  minutes  of  instruction  per  week,  while 
betted  readers  were  scheduled  for  167  minutes. 

In  1980-81  all  our  children  were  in  self-contained  classes.  With 
the  exception  of  two  children  taught  in  a  cross-grade  grouping  arrange- 
ment and  one  child  taught  in  a  resource  room,  the  classroom  teacher  was 
the  main  reading  instructor.    Nearly  half  of  the  target  childrer  go.  so.e 
additional  hel^  in  reading,  in  some  c  .e.  from  more  than.. one  source. 

"Qutside-4iel^;  .til^."-^a.d^i?ia 

1980-^1  1981-82 

^  .  -                                15  9 

Receiving-out  side  heip  ' 

From  _   '  ■  iQ  0 

Reading  specialist  ^  2 

Learning  disabilities  tutor  ^  g 

Title  1  teacher  2  2 

ClassrooiD  aide      ^  1  1 
Volunteer 


o 
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■OSly  two  of  the  Children  getting  extra  help  in  reading  received  this 
instruction  in  their         6iassrooms.  in  both  cases  when  the  classroom 
teacher  left  the  room  and  a  reading  specialist  took  over. 

In  1981-82  our  seventh  graders  had  different  teachers  for  different 
subjects.     Their  reading  teachers  were  not  involved  in  planning  content 
area  instruction  and  were  responsible  for  teaching  as  many  as  120  children. 
Many  fewer  target  children  received  outside  help  this  year.     For  eight  of 
the  nine  children  this  extra  help  was  given  outside  the  regular  classroom . 

Materials  in  Readlnp  Lessons 

In  the  first  year  of  our  study,  teachers  reported  using  basal  readers 
with  all  of  the  focal  children.     Norwich  doesn't  use  basals  produced  by 
a  Single  publisher;  we  observed  four  different  publishers'  series  being 
used.     The  reading  lev.l  of  the  basals  used  by  our  focal  children  this 
year  (when  they  were  second-  to  sixth-graders)  ranged  frotn  1.5  to  6.0. 
Twenty-one  of  our  children  used  readers  that  iratched  their  reading  level 
according  to  stardardized  tests,  four  children's  basals  were  at  least  a 
full  grade  easi.r  th.n  their  t^.ted  ability,  and  six  below-average  readers 
used  books  tha.  were        Uast  a  ,rade  level  harder.     (None  of  the  helow- 
average  readers  .sed  .  ..sal  that  was  above  thei.  measured  reading  level 
the  second  year.; 
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f^p.^woic  in  Read^n<>  Tnstr-uetion 


1980-^1  1981-82 
100%  83% 


iifisal  reader 
Basal  workbook 

Phonics  workbook  (different  froa  basal) 
eotnprehension  workbook  (different  from  basal)  A7%  86% 


78%  62% 

66%  62% 


I.  the  second  year  of  the  project,  basals  were  being  used  by  83% 
oi  target  children.    Use  of  comprehension  workbooks  rose  from  47. 
children  in  the  first  year  to  86%  in  the  second.     In  both  year,  c 
used  an  average  of  four  types  of  ^terials  in  reading  lessons  ... 
.o  teacher  reports.    Materials  used  less  frequently  included  tr.de  bnc.s 
(half  of  the  children  each  year),  teacher-written  s.ories  or  language 
experience  charts  (12%  of  children  in  1980-81  and  3%  in  1981-82).  Only 
one  child  each  year  was  reported  by  teachers  as  using  ga.es.  puzzles, 
newspapers.  n>agazines  or  student  writing  during  reading  lessons. 

Reliance  on  basal  readers  and  various  workbooks  is  greater  than_ 
teacher  questionnaire  responses  suggest.     In  the  fir.t  year  of  observations 
«e  saw  only  one  reading  class  using  something  other  than  basals  or  work- 
books; the  foc.1  children  in  this  class  were  reading  child-written 

i  tt,  nhcjervations  the  second  year  two 

language  experience  stories.     In  observati 

Children,  both  second  and  third  graders,  were  using  teacher-.ade  .ater.als. 
Five  children  at  the  fifth  and  seventh  grade  l.vels  were  using  trade 
books;  four  of  the  five  were  at  a  single  school,  the  Alcott. 
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In  1981-82  when  there  was  more  variation  in  use  of  materials  during 

lessons  observed!  children  rated  "better  than  average"  readers  by  their 

addition  to 

current  teachers  were  more  likely  to  use  something  In  /  a  basal  or 

wrkbbok.     Two-thirds  of  the  children  rated  "better  than  average"  but  only 

one  third  of  the  children  rated  "average"  and  one  quarter  of  the  children 

addition  to 

raged  "below  average"  were  usiiig  something  in  /  a  basal  or  workbook 

in  the  lesson  we  observed.    All  children  assigned  to  a  bottom  reading 
group  and  all  children  getting  whole  class  instruction  used  only  basals 
and  workbooks  during  the  observation  session.     The  range  of  activities  we 


observed  was  closely  tied  to  the  materials. 


Activities  During- Reading  Wessons;-  Teacher  Reports  and  Classroom  Observations 

The  activity        nost  frequently  observed  during  reading  time*  in  the 
first  year  of  the  study  was  oral  reading  from  a  basal  text  (19  out  of  30 
children).     Seventeen  children  orally  responded  to  teacher's  literal 
comprehension  questions  about  a  basal  passage,  the  next  most  frequent 
activity.    Workbook  aci:ivities  were  common  as  well.    We  observed  ten 
children  circling  words  and  seven  reading  directions  and  exercises  aloud 
in  workbooks.     Ihere  was  no  oral  reading  5n  anything  other  than  a  basal 
or  workbook.     We  observed  very  little  silent  reading,  no  instances  of 
teachers  reading  stories  or  poems  to  students,  and  very  little  writing. 


*in  the  case  of  every  classroom  what  V7e  call  reading  lesson  is_  the  time  in 
the  day  that  teachers  identified  for  observers  as  the  target  child's 
reading  class.     Similarly  when  we  report  (questionnaire  responses  about 
activities,  materials,  and  emphases,  we  rely  on  each  teacher's  definition 
of  what  constitutes  reading  instruction.    Definitions  varied:     For  some 
teachers  (A  of  the  34)  the  boundary  between  reading  and  other  language 
arts  was  blurred;  the  majority  of  participating  teachers^  however,  had 
a  distinct  conception  of  reading  Instruction  as  something  separate  from 
spelling,  English,  writing,  etc. 
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Aiain  in  the  ..cond  year  of  the  study,  oral  reading  fro«  basals 
as  children)  and  vcrkbooks  (alght  children)  were  the  activities  observed 
iSst  frequently  during  reading  le.sons.    this  year  nine  children  were 
orally  answering  teachers'  literal  co«prehen.  on  questions  while  observers 
«ere  present.     In  contrast  to  the  first  year  of  the  study,  there  vas  .ore 
silent  reading  fro.  basals  (eight  children,  though,  surprisingly,  none 
at  the  seventh-grade  level)  and  so.e  oral  and  silent  reading  in  trade  boo.s 
(in  each  case,  two  children).    Virtually  no  writing  of  any  kind  was 
observed  during  reading  instruction  in  the  second  year. 

Looking  at  frequency  of  activities  observed  across  both  years  of  the 
study,  developmental  patterns  are  not  clear-cut.     For  example,  .ore  fifth 
graders  were  doing  silent  reading  during  observation  periods  than  either 
Older  or  younger  students,  and.  surprisingly,  they  were  doing  .ore  oral  read 
than  any  one  other  than    the  second  graders.     Substantial  amounts  of  oral 

-  ^  Of  the  fifth  graders,  and  by  57%  of  the  seventh 

reading  were  done  by  82%  of  the  rirtn  b 

.  ^    -^v/  of  the  third  graders  did  .uch  while  we  were  present, 

graders,  but  only  33/>  of  tne  tnira 

.      ,      .r.r.^  Datterns  did  emerge  from  teacher  questionnaire 
Some  developmental  patterns  axu  e 

„.po„=e=.    Quescio.  ..ir..  .a,e  t.achers  .  chance  to  chec.  o»  readins 
.„...ias  they  f«lt  they  eSphaslzed  in  thetr  classes.    Phonics  »as  an 
^phasls  for  a  majority  of  sccond^throu.h-f oorth  sradats,  b.c  for  only 

i  =  A  critical  thinking  or  reasoning 

about  ie%  of    children  in  grades  5-7.    A  critic 

c  nf  over  ■^/A  of  our  sixth-  and  seventh- 

emphasis  was  mentioned  by  teachers  of  over  ./^  o 

graders  but  for  only  1/5  of  our  Ath  and  5th  graders. 
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Literal  compi-ehension  was  emphasised  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
teachers  at  all  grade  levels  both  years  of  the  study.    Vocabulary  wcs 
emphasized  for  a  majority  5f  our  children  at  all  grade  levels  but  sixth; 

Although  many  teachers  both  years  reported  emphasizing  word  recogni- 
tion and  comprehension,  we  saw  ve^y  little  actual  instruction  in  either.* 
During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  out  of  the  30  children  observed,  only 
four  were  given  p  word  attack  strategy  -  for  example,  the  teacher  explain- 
ing how  to  break  a  compound  word  into  two  parts.     Explicit  help  with  com- 
prehension, for  exaiple,  drawing  children's  attention  to  meaning-bearing 
feetures  of  the  text,  was  similarly  rare;  only  three  out  of  the  30  childre-. 
received  this  kind  of  instruction  while  we  were  present.     Explanations  and 
demonstrations  by  the  teacher  were  rare  again  in  the  second  year  of  obser- 
viitions.     None  of  the  children  in  a  bottom  reading  group  and  only  one  of 
the  children  rated  below  average  by  hit  teacher  this  year  was  observed  in 
a  reading  ies:  on  where  the  teacher  explained  or  demonstrated  a  comprehen- 
sion strategy.    The  teacher  in  only  one  bottom  reading  group  lessdn,  of 
four  observed  this  year,  gave  students  word  attack  strategies.     Our  findings 
parallel  Durkin's  (1979)  on  low  frequency  of  explicit  instruction  in  middle 
grade  reading  classes.     We  did  observe  teachers  going  over  directions  for 
j.honics  exercises  or  exercises  in  coraprehenHion  workbooks,  but  explanations 
of  word  attack  or  comprehension,   tit:;  :teg:' wer.j  generally  limited  to 
helping  chiidren  answer  sper.f.fic  workbcol;  qrvssr.ioriS. 


SWhile  we  scept  teacher i'  own  dercrlptiens  of  their  teaching  practices, 
the  contrast  ;  -  tween  reports  and  .  DE.".rvations  makes  clear  which  materials 
and  activiti:-v  were  used  OP\y  ±nf v*>quvt.tly .    Although  our  thirty  minutes  ^ 
per  child  of  r-flUng  lefeson  obssrvfltica  obviously  missed  things  that  occurred 
Ir-  eny  pcrticoLar  classro-:>s5,  mijtipAled  by  nine  to  twelve  children  at  each 
grad-  level  and  thirty  children  ?t>-c  year,  it  yields  useful"  information 
about  patterus  of  frequftct  and  infrequent  occurrences. 
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In  the  sessions  observed,  teachers  iaiely  encouraged  children  to  relate 
iheii  own  experiences  to  the  text  and  very  infrequently  called  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  reading  skills  and  content  areas.     In  only  five 
•eesions  each  year  were  teachers  observed  asking  inference  questions. 
Across  the  two  years  of  the  study  only  37%  of  the  children  vere  observed 
in  reading  lessons  which  involved  explicit  vocabulary  instruction,  and  the 
instruction  which  was  given  generally  involved  littleinore  than  reading  or 
writing  definitions  from  the  dictionary. 

As  might  be  expected  ,  giving  word  attack  strategies  and  encouragir.  , 
children  to  relate  their  experiences  to  the  text  were  less  conmon  during 
observations  of  reading  lessons  in  upper-grade  classes  and  tyir:g  reading 
skills  to  content  areas  was  more  common.  On  the  other  hand,  asking 
inference  questions  was  no  more  common  in  higher-grade  lessons  observed, 
as  might  be  expected.  Most  surprising  of  the  grade  level  trends  is  that 
of  the  seven  times  teachers  were  observed  explaining  comprehension  strategies, 
six  of  these  explanations  occurred  in  primary  grade  classes. 

Focal  children  classified  by  the  project  as  good  or  poor  readers 
also  received  somewhat  different  kinds  of  instruction  in  the  reading 
classes  we  observed.     Compared  to  below-average  readers,  twice  as  many 
above-average  readers  were  asked  inference  questions  during  periods 
observed  in  grade  2-4.     Similarly,  twice  as  many  above-average  readers 
had  the  relationship  of  reading  skills  to  content  areas  demonstrated 
for  them.     Below-average  readers  in  these  grades  were  more  likely  to 
l,e  asked  to  relate  their  experiences  to  the  text  than  better  readers  were, 
in  our  observations.    None  of  the  good  readers  in  grades  2  or  3  received 
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^vocabulary  Instruction  during  -reading  sessions  observed,  but  almost  half 
of  the  beJow-average  readers  in  those  early  grades  did.    In  grades  4-7, 
on  the  other  hand,  abov^j-average  readers  we  obser'red  were  8C5inewhat  more 
likely  to  get  vocabulary  instruction  (about  half  of  them  did)  than  below- 
average  readers^  only  b  ^^ihird  of  whom  did. 

Teachers  were  givor  checklists  about  skills  emphasized  for  their  whol 
class,  and  they  were  also  asked  whether  they  had  a  specific  focus  for  eoch 
focal  child's  re^dir;;  instruvion.     There  seemed  to  be  some  relationship 
bet;ween  teacherr/  /    riiiiuj  -  f  a  particular  skills  foLu-s  for  a  child  and 
the  amount  of  spsu-^J^- ^ity  in  the  teacher's  d^ocriptior:  jf  the  child's 

weaknesses  ir.  reading,. 

Responses  to  qutstion  about  a  speriric  focu5  were  different  from  thos 
to  the  whoie-class  checklist.   !iure  second  at  \  third  grade  teachers  than 
teachers  at  higher  grade  levels  had  a  differentiated  view  of  our  children' 
skills  weaknesses,  and  rJiore  of  these  primary  teachers  described  their 
reading  instruction  as  specifically  focused,     in  the  first  year  of  the 
study,  63%  of  our  children  had  teachers  who  Mentioned  a  specific  focus. 
The  most  frequently-mentioned  skills  focuses  were  word  attack,  finding ' 
the  main  idea,  and  sequencing.     Literal  comp.-ehension,  making  inferences, 
vocabulary,  and  study  skills  were  less  connnon.     In  the  second  year  of 
the  study  fewer  children  (50%)  had  teachers  who  described  a  particular 
emphasis.     Teachers  mentioned  focuses  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
year,  but  word  attack  was  less  frequently  given  and  inferential  compre- 
hension was  mentioned  mor^  often.     ••Reading  for  enjoyment'*  was  also  cited. 
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There  were  differences  in  whether  a  comprehension  focus  was  included 
foi  above-average  compared  to  below-average  readers  "in  ^he  second  year  of 
the  study.    Teachers  reported  having  a  comprehension  focus  for  the  reading 
group  of  47%  of  our  above-average  readers,  but  for  only  31%  of  our  below- 
average  readers.     In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  however,  ^^imllar  propor- 
tions of  high  and  low  readers  had  teachers  who  mentioned  a  comprehension 


focus. 


Other  Literacy^  Related  Activities 

Although  teachers  and  students  often  think  of  reading  instruction  as 
what  happens  in  reading  group  time,  many  other  activities  in  the  course  of 
a  school  day  are  related  to  the  development  of  literacy.    While  instruction 
in  vocabulary  or  comprehension  may  be  incidental^  to  other  objectives  in 
these  lessons,  they  often  involve  the  children  working  with  written  texts 
Just  as  much  as  reading  period  does.     Other  types  of  activities,  for  ex- 
ample class  discussions  of  current  events,  use  of  audiovisual  materials,  or 
field  trips,  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  background  knowledge 
relevant  for  literacy.     Becauce  we  considered  a  wide  range  of  school 
activities  to  be  related  to  literacy  development,  we  observed  focal 
children  during  content; area  instruction  and  seatwork,  and  we  asked 
teachers  specifically  about  writing  activities,  library  visits,  and  field 
trips. 

Most  of  the  non-reading  period  literacy  activities  we  observed 
centered  fairly  narrowly  on  workbook  and  text  exercises.    We  didn't  see 
much  silent  independent  reading  from  content  area  texts  or  from  tr^e  or 
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reference  books  related  to  subject  areas,    twenty-one  child^in  during 

ssefvations  each  year  were  working  on  answering  text  or  workbook  ques- 
tions.    Typical  of  these  activities  were  third  graders  doing  spelling 
exercises  and  seventh  graders  writing  short  answers  to  literal  compre- 
hension  questions  from  a  social  st,^ies  text.     We  saw  only  three  children 
the  first  year  and  two  the  second  using  trade  books  as  part  of  a  lesson 
outside  reading  period.     The  only  reference  books  being  used  while  we 
weie  present  were  dictionaries,  ^generally  to  copy  out  definitions.  There 
was.  however,  "unofficial"  use  of  trade  books,  especially  in  some  of  the 
n.o  .-        ..^ic  classes.     We  saw  one  fourth-grade  girl  reading  For  the  ^oVe 

Beu: .  -.eniad  tVa  cover  of  a  comprehension  workbock;  a  seventh  grader 
'was  surreptitiously  reading  The  Shining  during  a  social  studies  lesson. 

content  area  instruction  in  English,  social  studies,  math,  and  science 
can  be  important  for  developing  vocabulary.    Content  area  texts  also  offer 
opportunities  for  children  to  practice  reading  comprehension  skills. 
Whil^  some  higher -level  comprehension  questions  -  inference,  main  idea, 
sequence,  etc..  -  were  asked  in  the  context  of  reading  instruction, 
children  encountered  surprisingly  few  of  these  questions  during  work  we 
observed  with  content  area  texts.     In  the  second  year  of  the  study  we 
observed  16  children  responding  either  orally  or  in  writing  to  literal 
comprehension  questions  during  content  area  lessons,  but  only  two  children 
were  seen  answering  questions  which  required  more  than  a  factual  recounting 
of  the  text. 

The  kind  of  vocabulary  instruction  which  takes  place  in  elementary 
classrooms  can  be  especially  important  for  low-incone  children,  who  may 
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not  encoanter  as  many  **acadeiDic'*  words  outside  of  school.    Words  need  to 
be  taught  thoroughly,  using  different  contexts,  when  the  things  they 
represent  are  either  abstract  or  unfamiliar.     Some  teachers  did  this, 
often  in  miexpected  contexts;  for  example,  Ms.  Pasquale's  geometry 
lesson i  Far  more  typical,  however,  was  the  kind  of  vocabulary  development 
Included  in  Mr.  Barasch's  reading  lesson.     Each  year  of  the  study 
the  most  frequent  vocabulary  activity  we  saw  involved 
copying  definitions  from  the  dictionary  -  eight  children  in  the  first 
year  and  three  children  in  the  second  were  doing  this  during  periods 
observed.     Relating  personal  experiences  relevant  to  new  words ^  as  Donno 
did  in  Mr.  Barasch's  lesson,  was  something  children  initiated  several 
tines  but  ireachers  rarely  capitalized  on,  at  least  while  we  were  present. 
Other  kinds  of    ;ocabulary  activities  we  observed  included  synonym-  and 
nr.tonym-^atchin:;^    exercises^  filling  in  blanks  with  new  words,  crossword 
puzi^les,  aii.:  :-altiple  choice  exercises  -  all  mainly  workbook  activities. 

Writing  Activities 

Focal  children's  writing  abilities  are  discussed  below  in  detail  in 
Chapter  Eight;  information  about  their  out-of -school  writing  is  presented 
in  Chapter  Nine. 

Teachers  in  the  second  year  of  the  project  were  asked  to  describe 
the  kinds  of  writing  they  organized  in  their  classrooms  and  to  estimate 
how  frequently  any  kind  of  writing  was  done.    The  forms  mentioned  most 
frequently  were  "stories'**  (16  childier'     paiagraphs  (15  children),  creative 
writing  (14  children),  and  sentences  (13  cnildren) .     Less  cocmon  types 
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Included  book  reports  (five  '•b/id.en),  news  stories  (four  children), 
essays  (three  children),  and  journals  (two  children). 

Expository  writing  -  book  reports,  research  projects,-  essays,  news 
stories  and  critiques  were  more  frequently  mentioned  by  upper-grade 
teachers,  as  might  be  expected.     Only  40%  of  our  chird-g^ade  children  had 
any  of  these  kinds  of  writing  organized  by  their  teachere,  while  all 
Df  our  fifth-grade  students  and  all  but  one  of  our  seventh-grade  students 
did.     en  the  other  hand,  writing  from  personal  experience  -  language  experi- 
ence stories  and  journals  -  was  less  common  in  the  upper  grades:     40%  of 
our  third  graders  did  this  type  of  writing,  but  only  one  of  our  fifth 
graders  and  none  of  our  seventh  graders  did,  according  to  their  teachers. 
"Unofficial"  writing  has  been  described  by  classroom  researchers  (e.g.. 
Tiering,  1981).     Even  though  this  was  not  a  focus  of  our  study,  it  was 
"enough     f  a  feature  of  classroom  life  that  we  noted  it.     One  below-average 
second-grade  reader  spent  most  of  a  phonics  lesson  copying  a  drawing  of  a 
television    character  from  a  iagazine  and  composing  several  detailed  sen- 
tences about  the  show  he  appeared  in.    Two  high-achieving  boys,  a  third 
grader  and  a  fourth  grader,  drew  and  captioned  cartoon  strips  whil.?  they 
were  supposed  to  be  working  on  social  studies  and  math  assignments.  During 
a  spelling  lesson  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  room,  a  low-achieving  girl  composed 
and  passed  notes  with  riddles  in  them  to  her  friend,  which  were  intercepted 
by  the  teacher.    A  seventh-grade  boy  with  very  poor  reading  skills 
composed  love  poems.     One  low-achieving  seventh-grade  girl  wrote  words  to 
popular  songs  that  she  .had  memorized  and  shared  them  with  her  friends 
during  independent  work. 
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According  to  teacher  report,  25%  of  the  focal  children  did  school- 
Bponsored  writing  less  than  once  a  month  and  75%  of  the  children  wrote 
once  a  week  or  less.    Three  children  were  reported  engaged  in  writing 
every  day.     Classrootc  observations  suggest  that  children's  school-sponsored 
writing  was  infrequent  and  limited  in  nature.    During  the  two  years,  we 
observed  only  five  classrooms  where  children  were  composing  texts  of  at 
least  a  sentence.     Coiposition  activities  were  no  more  frequent  at  the 
upper-grade  levels  than  for  younger  children.    We  saw  four  second  graders 
ccTTposing  "telling"  and  "asking"  sentences,  several  third  and  fifth  graders 
makins  up  sentences  with  their  spelling  words,  one  fourth  grader  writing 
captions  summarizing  a  film  strip,  and  the  fourth  graders  in  Ms.  Pasquale's 
class  composing  directions  for  peeling  a  carrot.     We  saw  no  seventh 
graders  composing  texts  of  a  sentence  or  more  in  length. 

While  actual  composing  occurred  infrequently  during  our  observations, 
activities  we  call  "quasi-writing"  were  quite  common.     These  included 
filling  in  the  blanks,  circling  multiple  choice  items,  underlining  or 
drawing  lines  connecting  things,  etc.     These  workbook  activities  were  done 
by  19  children  the  first  year  and  9  children  the  second  year.  Other 
activities  we  observed  that  had  this  quasi-writing  quality  included 
writing  word  or  phrase  responses  to  literal  comprehension  questions, 
a  fairly  common  activity  for  sixth  and  seventh  graders. 

Another  very  common  kind  of  "waiting"  activity  involved  cbpying. 
Often  children  simply  copied  things  three  or  four  times  over:     a  list  of 
spelling  words,  a  poem  onthe  blackboard^  a  definition  from  a  glossary. 
We  saw  21  children  the  first  year  and  13  children  the  second  year  doing 


these  sorts  of  activities.     Somfi- rimes  copying  involved  an  additional 
manipulation  of  the  text,  adding  punctuation  or  capitalization,  indenting 
paragraphs  or  copying  the  text  into  a  specific  format  like  an  outline  or 
envelope  address.    Ten  children  the  first  year  and  12  children  the  second 
year  were  dping  one  of  these  activities  during  our  observations. 

jj^4cgrdund  Knowl^dge^^ -Disaus3±ons-,-Audiovi         Materials  ,''  Field  Trips 

Verbal  exchanges  between  teachers  and  children  during  observation  of 
content  lessons  most  frequently ^centered  on  verifying  directions  for  com- 
pleting workbook  assignments  or  reviewing  answers  to  exercises.  Extended 
discussions  which  could  develop  knowledge  of  content  area  concepts  and 
link  the  child's  world  and  the  world  of  academic  subjects  were  rare.  We 
observed  only  four  teachers  conducting  group  discussions  in  the  two  years 
of  the  study.     All  of  these  discussions  involved  fourth  through  seventh 
graders,  and  three  of  the  four  were  part  of  social  studies  lessons. 

Other  possible  sources  of  world  knowledge  include  audiovisual  material 
and  field  trips.    All  classrooms  at  three  of  our  schools  -  the  Hurley, 
the  Bates,  and  the  Roosevelt  -  had  television    screens  but  we  never  saw 
one  being  used.     During  two  years  of  observations  only  one  child  used  any 
kind  of  audiovisual  material  in  our  presence;  that  was  a  science  films trip. 

More  than  other  classroom  resources,  field  trips  were  affected  by 
budget  cuts  in  the  Norwich  system.     The  second  year  of  the  study,  money 
for  buses i  aides,  and  entrance  fees  was  reduced.     Classes  at  the  Hurley ^ 
for  example,  took  between  one  and  three  field  trips  during  the  first 
year  and  none  at  all  the  second  year,  according  to  teachers.     In  the  first 
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year  of  the  study,  all  32  children  rook  at  least  one  field  trip  daring 
the  year,  but  only  19  children  were  reported  to  take  trips  the  second 
year. 

In  1980-81  the  most  popular  outing  was  to  a  nature  area;  an  historical 
museum  was  the  second  most  frequently    visited  place.     In  1981-82  science 
or  natural  history  museums  were  the  most  popular. 

Library  Visits 

-     Access  to  libraries  during  .school  hours  was  affected  by  a  number  of 
factors.     Some  schools  had  large .  well-stocked  libraries  within  the  build- 
ing; soae  were  adjacent  to  or  within  walking  distance  of  branches  of 
public  libraries,  but  others  had  neither  of  these  advantages.     The  school 
system  provided  library  specialists  for  all  primary  grade  classes;  in  some 
Norwich  schools  specialists'  time  was  scheduled  so  that  they  could  also 
work  with  middle-grade  children. 

in  the  first  year  of  the  study,  all  32  of  our  focal  children  visited 
a  library  during  school  hours;  for  19  children  this  was  an  in-school  library, 
for  nine  it  was  a  public  library,  and  -ur  children  visited  both.  Teachers 
reported  that  seven  children  m^de  a.  few  as  seven  visits  during  the  year; 
four  made  as  many  as  A8.    The  a^^rage  for  our  focal     children  was  20.5 

visits  in  1980-81. 

In  the  second  year        r.ha  study  three  of  our  focal  children  never 
visited  the  library  with  their  classes.        The     children  made  somewhat 
„ore  use  of  public  libraries  this  year,  with  eleven  visiting  just  public 
libraries.    Only  two  children  used  just  an  in-school  library,  and  five 
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chlidrin  visited  both  kinds.    The  average  ausu  visits  foi  our 

children  in  1981-8^  was  22. 

Altho  r    the  Norvich  school  system  has  historically  been  stable  and 
well-funded,  the  two  years  of  oar  study  were  difficult  ones.     The  tradi- 
tional neighborhood  identities  of  several  of  our  schools  changed  because 
of  desegregation  and  district  consolidation.     Budget  cuts  affected  physical 
education,  music  lessons,  library  services,  field  trips,  and  remedial 
reading. 

The  five  main  schools  in  our  study  differed  in  ethnic  make-up.  level 
of  parental  involvement,  provision  of  classroom  it-^teriais .  use  of  libraries, 
and  emphasis  on  discipline.     Individual  classrooms  varied  even  more  than 
schools  did  in  many  dimensions  related  to  the  acquisition  of  literacv; 
leval  of  intellectual  challenge  of  activities,  variety  of  materials, 
orderliness,  amount  of  explicit  instruction,  and  definition  ox  literacy. 

Although  teachers  described  a  variety  of  materials  and  activities 
used  iii  reading  lessons,  use  of  trade  books  was  rare  and  virtually 
no  writing  was  seen  during  our  reading  class  observations.     Like  Durkin  . 
(1979),  we  saw  few  teachers  explaining  word  attack  or  couprehei.sion 
strategies.    Workbook  activities  largely  took  the  place  of  c^xplxcit 
instruction. 

Although  there  were  developmental  patterns  in  questionnaire  res  .nses, 
I.e.,  teachers  of  older  children  said  they  emphasized  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  and  critical  reasoning  more  and  word  attack  less,  developmental 
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patterns  were  less  evident  in  our  observationi .    More  silent  reading  v^as 
seen  in  fifth  than  in  sixth  or  seventh  grade  reading  classes.  Oral 
reading  was  still  the  predominant  activity  in  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grade  reading  lessons.    Although  younger  children  were  more  likely  to  get 
help  with  word  attack  strategies,  middle  and  upper  grade  teachers  were 
observed  giving  less  explicit  instruction  in  comprehension  and  were  also 
less  likely  to  ask  inference  questions  than  primary  teachers. 

The  poorer  readers  in  our  study  got  significantly  (p  <  .05)  fewer 
minutes  of  reading  group  time,  according  to  teacher  report.     In  observa- 
tions of  lower  grade  classrooms,  poorer  readers  were  asked  fewer  inference 
questions.    Although  some  poor  readers  in  the  primary  grades  received  vo- 
cabulary instruction,  they  were  less  likely  t^an  better  readers  to  receive 
it  in  the  upper  grade  classes  observed  when  word  meanings  presuBiably  are 
more  likely  to  pose  problems. 

In  observations  of  other  suoject  area  lessons,  oral  .wading  from  texts 
and  answering  workbook  exercises  were  still  the  predominant  activities. 
We  rarely  saw  reference  books,  trade  books,  and  audiovisual  materials 
incorporated  into  content  area  lessons.     Silent  reading    of  content 
area  texts  was  infrequent.    Vocabulary  instruction  was  often  limited  to 
coyping  definitions  from  the  dictionary;  practice  using  new  words  in 
varied  contexts  -  which  we  hypothesize  is  especially  important  for  low- 
income  children  -  was  provided  by  very  few  teachers  when  we  were  present. 

Although  teachers  in  the  second  yearof  the  study  reported  doing  a 
variety    of  writing  activities  in  their  classes,  for  25%  of  target  children 
several  times  a  week,  we  saw  very  little  composirg  of  more  than  words  or 
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phrases.     Instead,  we  saw  much  "quasi^writing"  -  copyini  and  filling  in  the 

blanks  in  workbooks. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  nraber  of  library  visits  for 
target  children  during  school  hours,  related  to  the  availability  of  special 
the  location  of  public  library  branches  and  the  initiative  of  individual 
teachers . 

Based  on  oni  observations  and  on  intei views  with  teachers,  we  make 
the  following  predictions: 

1)  Because  of  inequalities  in  time  spent  on  reading  lessons  and 
emphases  in  instruction  for  good  and  poor  readers,  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  consistently  rich  literacy  environment  across  classrooms, 
the  original  gap  between  above-  and  below-average  reachers  in  our  study 
will  generally  be  increased. 

2)  The  absence  of  explicit  instruction  in  comprehension  strategies, 
the  low  incidence  of  inference  questions,  and  the  lack  of  thoror;:h  vocabu- 
lary instruction  will  be  related  to  depressed  reading  achievement  among 
the  older  grcup  cr"  target  children  for  whom  these  skill  areas  are  parti- 

cuiarly  relevant. 

3)  There  will  be  considerable  variation  in  the  gains  made  by  indi- 
vidual target  children  across  the  years  of  the  study,  and  patterns  of 
gains  in  reading  will  be  related  to  specific  differences  in  classroom 

literaicy  environments. 

Classroom  factors,  including  observer  ratings  5f  instruction  and 
variety  of  materials  used,  will  be  related  to  patterns  of  achievement 
in  word  recognition,  comprehension,  and  kncwledje  of  word  meaning  below, 
in  chapter  8. 
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Chapter  5:  . 

Perspectives  on  Koaie  and  School: 
Viewpoints  of  Parents,  Children  and  Teachers 

Introduction 

Ve  have  seen  in  the  previous  two  chapters  how  the  children's  home  and 
their  school  experiences  vary^  and  what  dimensions  in  their  home  and  their 
school  environments  are  relevant  to  differences  in  their  school  achievement. 
Chapters    Sand    9'  will  explore  in  greater  detail  the  home  and  the  school 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  successful  acquisition  of  literacy.  In 
this  chapter,  we  will  address  the  ways  in  which  the  home  and  the  school 
influence  one  another  -  the  overlaps  between  the  home  and  the  school  environ- 
ment.    A  first  section  presents  case  studies  of  seven  families,  to  illus- 
trate varied  types  of  relationships  between  home  and  school,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  these  for  seven  focal  children.     The  second  section  of  the 
chapter  gives  the  parents'  views  on  their  children's  schools  and  how  much 
they  know  about  their  children's  grades  and  progress,  as  well  as  the  children's 
ovm  views  about  their  schools  and  their  teachers,  past  and  present. 
Teachers'  views  of  how  the  children's  family  lives  has  helped  or  hurt 
their  school  achievement  and  teachers*  characterizations  of  the  children 
in  school  are  also  included. 

Direct  contact  between  home  anH  school  influence  these  views,  both 

 >  _     _  _  _    ._  .  _ .   

teachers'  conceptions  of  the  child  and  family  and  the  parents'  views  on 

the  child's  experiences  at  school.     The  third  sectionof  this  chapter 

presents  data  on  hew  often  teachers  contact  parents  .'\nd  how  often  parents 
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contact  teachers,  the  nature  of  the  con.:-cts,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  contacts  to  children's  achieveiaiii.  : . 

Another  form  of  coSanication  between  school  and  home  is  homework, 
In  McDermoft's  trenchant  descriptions  "School  brought  home."    The  next 
section  presents  information  collected  from  teachers  and  from  parents 
and  children  aboat  homework,  its  purpose,  its  value,  how  ±t  gets  done, 
and  how  it  relates  to  children school  achievement.     A  final  section 
relates  parents'  and  teachers'  educational  expectations  for  the  children; 
similarities  arid  contrasts  between  these  for  children  of  different  ages, 
sexes  and  r  are  presented. 
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The  Gallagher  Family 


Beth  •:/&  a  cute,  babbi;  .  blonde  thirteen-year-old,  one  of 
five  children  who  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  sm^ll,  single-family 
house  in  a  working-class  neighborhood,  just  off  a  busy  street, 
Beth's  father,  who  has  been  a  postal  worker  in  the  city  where  they 
live  for  over  26  years,  looks  older  than  his  years,     Mrs.  Gallagher, 
an  extremely  friendly,  warm  person,  :»as  worked  the  night  shift  c  : 
her  ich  as  a  pediatric  nurse  for  seien  years,  ro  thc;v  she  or  her 
husband  can  be  home  with  the  kids.     She  is  very  h^pi'V  with  her  job 
and  talks  openly  about  the  satisfaction  of  taki.^c   :are  of  sick 
children  who  need  her  help  and  S'jr-?ort. 

Beth  is  the  middle  child  in  th:^  family.     She  has  an  older  brother  i 
»     Michael,  16,  and  an  older  sister,  Margaret,  who  is  lA  ^  and  two 

younger  brothers,  Patrick,  11,  and  Tiraowny:.   4",    Mrs,  Gallagher  believes 
that  the  five  children  were  spaced  too  close   .ogether^  and  that  this 
has  been  the  source  of  quite  a  bit  of  sibling  rivalry _ among  the _ 
children.    Mrs.  Gallagher  thinks  that  Beth  in  particular  has  had  to 
"fight  for  her  own  place  in  the  family,"  that  she  war  "pushed  aside" 
when  her  younger  brother,  Timothy,  was  brought  home  from  the  hospital. 
When  Beth  was  three  or  four  years  old.  Mis,  Gallagher  took  her  to 
the  local  mental  health  clinic  because  she  was  concerned  about  her 
nad"  biting,  competitiveness,  and  the  general  sibling  rivalr:-  in 
the      miiy.     Mrs.  Gallagher  describes  Beth  now  as_ temperamental , 
sr        ive  and  competitive  -  "she  doesn't  like  to  Ipse,"  Her 
b-         -  '  and  sisters  tease  her  a  lot  and  this  still  causes  some  problems 
a:  ;.  terK::ons  for  Beth,  although  it  no  longer  provokrs  Mrs.  Gallagher 
to  "blow  her      .-^ck,"    With  adults,  Beth  is  self-composed ,  comfortable, 
and  shows  her  ^^ood  sense  of  h:-  rr, 

Mrs,  Gallagher. told  us  that  Beth  is  really  tied  to  her,  that 
she  will  come  and  talk  to  her  vhen  she  is  doing  need] epoint  or  is 
involved  in  some  other  craft  project  fperhaps    it  is  not  surprising 
to  note  here  that  Mrs,  Gallj-ghei_  was  also  a  "middle  child"  in  her 
family  of  origin),     Beth  shares  her  mother's  interest  in  doing  arts 
and  crafts  of  alikinds.    Although  Beth  reads  less  than  any  other 
child  in  the  family ^  she  does  like  reading  c::aft  books. 

The  Gallagher's  home  is  sparsely  furnished,  yet  neat^  Through- 
out the  dpvmstairs  rooms  there  are  numerous  small  plaques  with 
Irish  sayings,  such  as  "May  you  be  in  heaven  half  an  hour  before  the 
devil  knows  you're  dead,"    Because  seven  people  live  in  a  modest- 
sized  house,  neatness  is  important,     Mrs.  Gallagher *s  crafts  materials 
are  stoud  in  the  dining  room.     The  children's  possessions  are  put 
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away  in  their  rodtns  and  theii  books  are  kept  in. thr  cellar.  Recently 
a  nL  floor  was  put  down  in  the  attic  and  the  children  go  up  there 
to  plav  caL,^.s.    Mrs.  Gallagher  says  she  expects  thr-  children  to^be 
able  lo  "occupy  their  tiie  quietly"  because  the  house  is  so  small. 

Mrs.  Galla^hi?  was  very  receptive  to  our  projert.    When  we 
went  to  her  house  for  the  final  interview  with  the  faniily    sne  ^ 
welcomed  us  graciously  as  usu?..i  and  explained  that  she  had  wanted 
V^ry^uch  to  fix  us  lunch.     She  skillfully  orchestrated  the  comings 
and  goings  ot  the  children  to  ensure  uS  privacy  with  each  one_ for 
our  Lte^iews.     miring  our  visits,  the  children  were  cheerfully  _ 
compliant  regarding  her  requests  to  make  another  cup  "j; .  •^J^*''^ 
to  see  if  their  dad,  who  had  been  working  the  second  shi.c.  -as_  _ 
awake,  take  a  form  upstairs  to  complete,  and  so  forth.     Mr,.  Gallagher 
was  happy  to  participate  in  the  proejct  as  well. 

Religion  is  important  in  this  family.    The  children  were^all 
eiven  the  names  of  saints.     Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher,  as  wel. 
is  the  Children,  attend  church  weekly,  and  the  oldest. on  attenos 
Catl.^lic  high  school.    Mrs.  Gallagher  belongs  to  the  ^'^J^n  s  ^ 
Sodality,  although  she  is  not  aS  active  as  she  woulc  x.ke  to  be. 
and  Beth  attends  eCD  meetings  during  ^^e  week.     Mrs. ^Gallagher 
lavs  she  prays  a  lot  over  the  problems  of  friends  and  relatives 
vlicb  cause  hir  some  stress.     She  believes  that  in  Sun-^.ay  School 
the  children  are  learning  compassion  and  how  to  get  along  better. 

tos.  Gallagher  told  us  that  It  is  harde-  to  pay  bills  notJ^than 
it  wa.  when  the  children  were  younger.    The  family  is  not  able^to^ 
afford  everything  it  would  like.     For  eic.-aple.  last  vear  Beth  took 
Guitar  anlgymnastics  lessons,  but  stoppad  the^e  recently  because 
"it  lust  got^  be  too  much  money."    Mrs.  Gallagher  says  that  she 
concintrates  on  buying  books  and  toys  for  the  f 
out  each  one  of  their  interests  -  "each  th^ng^I  buy  has  a  reason. 
For  example,   she  recently  bought  Beth  Little  Womea.whicn  became 
Beth's  favorite  book.     Mrs.  Gallagher  would  like  all  her  children  to 
go  through  college  -"This  is  an  Irishman's  dream.       Only  awful 
financial  problems  would  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

The  Gallaghers  expect  their  children  to  show  good  behavior  in 
schoolfto  get  llong  with  their  classmates,  and  to  have  ^uod  marks 
in  Iffort.  'Mrs.  Gallagher  told  us.  "Hook  at  the  effort  mark 
If  the  effort  is  good,  that's  what  I  "re  about.  ^  Beth  s  teacher 
has  told  her.  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Beth  in  class. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  four  °f  ^h^/^^^?;^"" 
were  or  the  honor  roll  this  past  year.     She  explained  that  she  had 
not  visited  any  of  their  teach  rs  this  year  because  they  were  all^ 
Hnfnl  Sll      Michael,  the  oldest  son,  doesn't  enjoy  school  as  much  _ 
as  the  Sti;r  child^eA  do.     He  plans  to  go  into^the  Air  Force  or  joxn 
the  Highway  Patrol  when  he  finishes  high  school. 
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Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher  enjoy  reading,    Mr.  Gallagher 
regularly  reads  the  local  newspapers >  Newsweek  magazine^  and  sports 
magazines.    Occasionally,  he  reads  a  mystery.    When. we  were  at  their 
house,  one  of  the  children  vss  sent  out  by  Mrs,  Gallagher  to  get 
their  father's  evening  paper  at  the  corner  &tore.    Mrs.  Gallagher 
is  ah  avid  reader.     She  reads  aii  the  magazines  subscribed  to  for 
the  hospital  waiting  room  -  People ,  Family  Circle ,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal .     She  also  anjoys  reading  adventure  stories  about  people, 
rirs.  Gallagher  talked  in  greater  detail  about  her  reading  interests 
than  ^ny  c-  the  mothers  we  interviewed.     She  gr ve  us  a  long  list  of 
favorite  b^oks  and  authors. 

Beth's  favorite  thing  to  do  af ter  sc:^        is  to  watch  the  f.oap 
opera  "General  Hospital,"  with  her  sister          aret.  Timothy 
commented  that  the  only  time  his  sisters  -  ssed  "General  Hospital" 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half  was  during  Rei-gan's  speech.  Michael 
admitted  that  he  was  also  "hooked  on  it."    Beth  occasionally  makes 
friendly  bets  with  her  father  concerning  the  timing  of  "General 
Hospital"  episodes,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  joking  and  conver- 
sation in  the  family  surrounding  the  viewing  of  this  show.  Beth 
says  that  she  wants  to  be  a  aruisr  ship  director  or  detective  when  she 
grows  up  -  career  choices  that  have  been. influenced  by  other  tele- 
vision programs  that  she  enjoys  -  "Love  Boat"  and  "Nancy  Drew,"  

There  is  considerable  squabbling  over  TV,  but  the  kids  know  that  Mrs, 
Gallagher  will  just  come  in  and  turn  it  off  if  fighting  gets  out  of 
hand,     Mrs.  Gallagher  adm-^ts  that  she  is  thp.  more  authoritarian 
of  the  parents jand  that  Mr.  Gallagher  has  always  been  more  calm  and 
patient  witl.  the  children. 

The  Gallagher's  high  level  of  interest  in  reading  and  concern 
that  their  chilaren  shr- -  effort  and  good  behavior  in  school  has  prob- 
rbiv  made^it  easier  fo--   the  children  to  do  well.     Their  love  and  ser^se 
of  cQ^itment  to  thc>ii  -hildren  shines  through  in  their  convers^t-ron 
and  directs  the  allocation  of  the  facaily's  scarre  resources.  None- 
theless, onecf  Beth's  seventh-grade  teachers  thought  the  Gallaghers  ^ 
were  fairly  indifferent  to  Beth's  schooling  and  were  hard  to  establish 
contact  with,  particularly  because  .niey  hadn't  come  to  any  parent- 
teacher  nights.     Mrs.  Gallagher,  howevf.r ,  specifically  said  that 
she  "had  not  gone  up  to  meet  the  teachers  this  past  year  because 
the  children  were  all  on  the  Honor  Roll."_  The  Gallaghers  felt  that 
£li  vas  going  well  with  Beth  and  they  didn^t  need  to  intervene  with 
her  teachers.     It  wouldn't  have  been  easy  for  the  parents  to  attend 
evening  PTA  sessions  because  both  the  mother  and  father  work  at  night. 
However,  the  year  before  when  Beth  was  doing  somewhat  less  well, 
Mrs.  Gallagher  had  gone  to  the  class  meetings  and  the  teacher 
singled  out  "support  from  home"  as  a  f  ctor  in  Beth's  improved 
school  work  that  year. 
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The  eonlan  Family 


James  Conlaii  is  an  appealing  eleven-year-old  -  slender,  freckled, 
stawberry  blon-^,  police  and  pleasant.    He  and  his  equally  retractive 
older  sister,  Michelle,  13.  live  in  a  rather  cramped  two-bedroom 
apartment  with  their  parents.     Michelle  has  her  own  bedroom,  but  James 
sleeps  on  a  small  bed  in  the  entryway.     Their  duplex  is  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Norwich  Corner,  close  to  industrial  terrain,  but 
in  the  neighborhood  where  many  of  Mrs.  Conlan's  relatives  live. 
Mrs.  Conlan's  mother  lives  next  door  and  her  presence  there  means 
that  child  care  has  never  really    been  a  problem.     The  Conlans 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  nearby  town,  but  disliked  it  because  .nere 
were  no  parks  and  not  enough  activities  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Conlan  works  as  an  Insurance  claia.s  adjuster  for  the 
state,  in  a  position  which,  she  points  out     ictualiy  requires  a _ 
bachelor's  degree  but  to  which  she  worked  her  way  up.     She  coula 
not  attend  college  to  become  b  pharmacist,  as  ^^^^^^^  ^"^P^^"'^ 
bec..use  of  illness  in  her  fair  '.y  and  her  subsequent  need  to  gp^to 
work.     She  loved  school  and  still  reads  a  1°^^°^  P^^f^""-  f 
was  one  of  the  few  v^.men  in  the  study  who  spontaneously  talked^about 
the  ..odk  she  was  reading,  who  recommended  books  by  name  and^who 
c...id  she  preferred  reading  to  TV.    When  she  does  watch  TV,  she 
watches  movies.,,  rather  than  po;.^.'.>  c'r.^s,  soap  operas  or  sitcoms. 

Mr.  Canian.  on  the  other     .        spends  his  leisure  time  watchirg 
TV  or  pL^ing  with  their  recently  ^-purchased  ATARI  in  the  ev.nxngs, 
afte'  coming  home  from  his  job  at  the  telephone  company. 
ciea^lyTSarm,  loving.  Involved  father,  and  participates  in  the 
very  active  life  the  members  of  this  family  share. 

i;,e  Conlan  household  was  one  in  which  books  existed  but  were 
hidden  from  view.     When  Mrs.  Conlan  sent  Jitmny^ to  bring  out  the  book 
Ke'd  iust  bought  him,  he  extracted  ±t  from  a  kitchen  drawer. 
There  was  no  space  fo^  bookshelves  in  the  tiny  living  room,  though 
Michelle  had  some  shelves  in  her  bedroom.     Mrs.  Ionian  had  gxven 
aiay  the  book  she  had  Just  finished  to  a  friend  ' 
mentioned  that  she  still  sometimes  reads  aloud  to  the  children, 
especially  short  stories. 

Mrs  Conlan  presented  herself  -  not  at  all  arrogantly  but  with 
self-coifidence  -  as  a  sort  of  expert  on  p^^ducing  children  who  read 
;:il. "without  our  asking,  she  offered  us  aodition.l  help  -i^h  °u  ^ 
study  -  "If  you  want. kids  for  a  study,  we  have  them  here  "  ^nd  saxd 
afte^  our  first  visit,  "I  hope  you  find  out  why  ^i'i^"^^"^  „ 

Alt    Sine  do  because   1  read  a  lot  and  I  always  read  to  them  a  lot. 
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Mrs.  Cdnlan  is  very  proud  of  her  children.     She  showed  us  a 
poem  Jixmny  had  written,  a  Mother's  Day  card  he'd  made,  and  a  clipping 
of  a  story  by  Michelle  that  had  been  published,  and  she  also 
tnentioned  their  i&any  accoxnplishaents ,  including  Michelle's  flute 
playing. 

"The  children  generally  do  soraie  of  their  homework  unsupervised 
before  their  parents  get  home,  bu^:  I^rs.  Conlan  occasionally  helps 
fill  In  the  pages  in  Jim's  worksheets  if  she  thinks  he's  too  tired, 
or  If  "it's  more  work  than  should  be  expected  of  him."    Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conlan  complain  that  their  kids  get  too  much  homruork,  because 
it  interferes  with  their  family  plans  -  bowling  and  gc.  ng  out  to 
eat  one  night  a  week,  visiting  with  family  and  friends,  Jimmy's 
catechism  lessons  and  Little  League,  and  special  excusions  like 
going  to  see  tht  Tall  Ships  and  viewing  an  aircraft  carrier.  The 
family  also  spends  summer  weekends  at  the  beach  and  shares  jointly- 
planned  vacations.  ^ 


A  very  pleasant  sense  of  mutual  enjoyment  and  child-centeredness 
characterize  this  family.     This  is  reflected  in  Jinmy's  -  :id  Michelle's 
activities  and  comments  about  each  other.     They  spend  a  lot  of  time 
together  and  seem  especially  close  and  harmonious  for  siblings  v^o 
years  apart  in  age.     This  is  one  of  the  fev  families  where  the 
children  are  rot  described  as  constantly  squabbling.     This  lack  of 
s:    iing  rivalry  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Michelle  is  in  many 
ways  portrayed  as  the  "favored"  child  in  the  family.     She  Is  a  straight- 
A  student,  whereas  Jimmy  has  had  his  problems  in  school.  Michelle's 
academic  superiority  is  an  open  fact  in  the  family;  Jimmy  walkjBd 
in  while  we  were  asking  his  mother  about  differences  retween  the 
children  and  answered  before  >3he  could,   "Michelle  io  smarter." 

Although  Jimmy  was  reading  a  year  above  grade  level  at  the 
time,  his  third-grade  teacher  gave  him  failing  grijces  in  math  and 
near-failing  grades  in  reading  and  referred  him  for  special  educa^tion 
services.     At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade,  Jimmy  was  reading  about 
two  years  above  grade  level  but  has  shown  no  improvement  on  reading 
tests  during  fifth  grade. 

Inany  discussion  of  Jimmy's  schboJ  problems,  Mrs.  Conlan 
is  clearly  on  the  child's  side,  much  more  willing  to  as-sume  that 
poor  teaching  or  inappropriate  assessment  techniques      rather  than 
the  child's  incompetence  -  are  the  cause_.     As  a  resv        she  does 
not  bother  much  with  contacting  the  school  or  going  tc  meetings. 
Since  Jimmy's  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teachers  did  not  contact 
the  family  either^  their  views  of  the  Conlans  were  impressionistic « 
Jimmy's  fourth-grade  teacher  charact€?rized  the  family  as  "very 
encouraging  and  supportive,"  saying  that  Ji:aray  worked  very  hard  and 
was  able  to  stay  on  task  and  complete  assignments.     On  the  other 
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haiid,_his  fifth-grade  teacher  thought  the  parents  let  Jimmy  miss 
school  unnecepsarily. 

The  Conlans  feel  relatively  little  sense  of  rsower  to  improve 
or  influence  the  school.     For  instance,  Mrs,  Conlan  said  it  was  "a^ 
waste  of  time"  to  go  to  meetings  on  redistricting ,  since  the  school 
board  would  decide  any  way^  and  that  PTA  meetings  are  lust  "frosting, 
that  no  substantive  problems  ever  emerged  there. 

The  Conlans  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  the-- 
selves  for  their  children's  growth  and  education.     It  is  fortunate 
that  'he  children  read  well  and  do  generally  good  work  In  school, 
or  else  it.  would  be  f  rd  for  the  Conlans  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  schools  - 
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 Jessica  liT  v-i  'ixtfeffiely  soc^iable,  dutgding,  self-confident  fifth 

grader  who  iivn::  ^ione  with  her  mother  Paula  in  a  nicely  f.mished 
Hpartnient,  dejOi.at:ed  with  large  fans  and  violins  hung  on  t^;e  wall, 
Paula  works  as  an  office  manager,  and  enjoys  her  job  because  it  is 
challenging  and  "keeps  me  busyV'    Paula  is  working  slowly  on  a  college 
degree,  taking  ov.t  or  two  courses  a  year  at  various  adult,  open  enroll- 
z  nt  institut  ions.     Paula  s  courses  have  made  a  real  impression  on 
Jessica,  who  thinks  her  mother  "the  smartest  person  I  know"  because  of 
them. 

Paula  and  Jessica's  life  together  seems  in  some  ways  more  like 
one  shared  by  two  single,  working  girls  than  by  a  mother-daughter  pair. 
Each  has  her  own  life,  and  they  get  together  to  talk,  socialize,  watch 
TV,  go  out  to  movies  or  a  restaurant,  and  have  fun,     Jessica  goes  off 
each  morning  to  school,  comes  home  alone ^  talks  to  Paula  on  the  p^^one, 
then  fixes  herself  something  to  e^it,  perhaps  does  some  homework,  does 
a  load  of  laundry,  watches  TV,  goes  to  a  nearby  after-school  activity 
center  or  plays  dodgeball  or  jumprope  in  the  apartment  parking  lot  with 
friends  from  the  neighborhood.     If  Paula  is  not  home  by  6:30  she  calls 
to  make  sure  that  Jessica  is  all  right.     When  Paula  gets  home  she  checks 
Jessica's  homework,  fixes  herself  something  to  eat,  then  readr  or  watches 
TV,  sees  her  boyfriend,  or  does  some  chores. 

On  weekencfs~~?aula  and  Jessica  always  go  uuL  and  dn  some  fihxnr  fun 
together  —  a  movie^  dinner  at  a  restaurant ^  perhaps  roller-j -.^  ^r 
bicycling  if  the  weather  is  nice.     They  usually  watch  their  la- o   ■ ce 
TV  shows  together  too  --  "Fantasy  Island/'  "Love  Boat."    Paula  clearly 
enjoys  Jessica ^     She  objected  to  Jessica's  leaving  for  several  weaks 
to  go  to  summer  camp  because  "I'd  be  tod  Idnely"  and  said,  "No  matter 
how  bad  a  day  I've  had,  I  kndw  when  I  come  hdme  at  i.ight  that  Jessica 
can  make  me  laugh  I"    Paula  appreciates  Jessica's  special  qualities 
and  says  proudly  that  Jessica  would  be  very  good  as  a  nurse  or  working 
with  older  people  —  a  somewhat  surpi ioing  statement  from  a  woman  who 
seems  oriented  in  her  own  life  towards  glamor  and  financial  success. 

Jessica  does  not  have  an  easy  time  in  school-     Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when  she  was  answering  some  of  our  questions  about  school. 
She  said  she  worked  pretty  hard  at  school  —  "I'm  always  trying  to  play 
catch-up.     Because  I  have  so  many  teachers  I'm  always  doing  something 
else  I"     (Jessica  has  put  her  finger  on  one  of  the  problems  with  'pull- 
out '  programs  for  special  needs  tutoring. )     Her^mother  intervened  when 
Jessica  was  younger  by  talking  to  her  teachers  ai  ■  by  arranging  for 
extra  homework.     in  the -past  two  years,  Jessica's  teachers  haven't 
contacted  Paula  at  ail  and  she  in  turn  hasn't  gotten  in  touch  with 
them.  .  There  is  a  rule  that  Jessica  must  do  her  homework  at  the  dining 
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room  table  (i.e..  not  in  front  of  the  TV)  before  Paula  gets  home,  but  ^ 
the  rule  is  clearly  violated  quite  often..   Paula  says  she  checks  Jessica  s 
homework  when  she  gets  home  and  helpr.  with  any  hard  points; 

Of  all  her  school  subjects^  Jessica  has  the  most  difficulty  with 
reading, according  to  her  mother.    Although  Paula  worries  about  her 
dau-hter'B  reading  problems,  she  has  not  let  them  transform  Jessica 
herself  into  a  problem.     Paula  sees  Jessica  as  bright,  lively,  fun  to 
bP  with,  independent,  and  competent.     She  feels  Jessica  was  somewhat^ 
spoiled  daring  her  early  school  experiences  —  when  she    got  too^much 
attention"  ~  and  has  not  learned  to  concentrate  or  apply  herself  suf- 
ficiently.    Bat  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Paula  thinks  Jessica  is  in- 
trinsically incompetent  or  stupid. 

Pnuia     despite  her  worries  about  Jessica's  heading,  treats  her  more 
like  a  roo^ate  than  a  daughter  in  terms  of  helping  her  with  reading.  _ 
She  thinks  that  what  Jessica  needs  to  do  is  practice  reading,  an^  admits 
that  .T.5ssica  hates  to  read  to  herself  but  loves  to  read  aloud.     But  Paula 
hates  to  be  read  aloud  to,  so  won ' t  let  Jessica  use  her  as  an  audience. 
Paula  does  offer  to  buy  Jessica  books,  and  has  urged  her  to _ read  Nancy 
Drew  stories  (her  own  childhood  favorite) ,  but  Jessica  remains  P^etty^^ 
uninterested.     She  was  reading  gharLocte's  Web  when  we  visited,  but  was 
vague  as  to  the  plot  -  perhapslbi^use  Charlotte 'sjeb  is  considerably 
too  hard  for  Jessica's  second  grade  level  reading  skills. 

Paula  and  Jessica  are  also  rather  like  roommates  in  that  Paula f  i.es 
to  avoid  real  conflict  instead  of  resolving  it  through  exercises  of  parental 
authority.     Conflicts  about  v-at  to  wa::ch  on  TV  were  solved  by  an  arrange- 
Snt  where  each  nOW  has  her  own  TV  in  her  own  bedroom.     Conf3:icts  about 
Jessica's  u£-.  nf  Paula's  cosmetics  and  about  spending  money  were  solved 
by  raising  J.s.ica's  --liowance  to  $5.00  per  ^eek,  but  asking  to^buy 
h^r  own  cbsmetics  and  ether  personal  supplies  from  that  sam.     Each  has 
her  o^S  room  as  a  retxr^at,  with  tne  living/dining  area  of  the  spacious 
SartSnt  ti-at>d  much  .'.ore  like  'public'   space.     That  public  space  in- 
cludes a  bookshelf  cctainir.g  Paula's  college  course  books  and  erence 
books  and  a  bam.er  prrcinim^.ng,  "When  God  comes  back  she  sure  will  be 
pissed 

Photos  of  Jessica  are  also  much  in  evidence,  framed  and ^ hung  on  the 
wall.     Jessica's  room  was  full  of  toys,  including  foreign  dolls,  an  _ 
elaborate  fi.h  tank,  and  her  bicycle.     A  pile  of  Seventeen^magazine. 
Sas  .tacked  under  her  bedside  table.     One  gets  the  sense  ^J^/^^^^J"^ 
is  not  so  much  indulged  as  th.  -  her  mother  assumes  Jessica  has  a  right 
to  half  the  family's  resources  ~  share  and  share  alike. 

Paula  and  Jessica  talk  together  much  as  equals  -  they  *^^ase  anJ 
argue,  bicker  and  cffer  mutual  help,  much  like  sister,  f /°°^f^^^ " , ^ 
?here  are  some  rules  in  the  household  -  for  example     that  Jessica  s.ouid 
i--p  her  room  clean  -  but  that  too  is  the  source  of  bickering  and  teasing, 
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not  an  arena  in  which  Paula  exercises  her  maternal  prerogative.  They 
Ehare  an  interest  in  nice  clothes,  nev7  hair-dos,  and  make-up.  Jessica 
reveals  her  equal  status  when  she  interacts  with  other  adults  as  well; 
she  is  not  the  least  bit  shy  or  intimidated  by  strange  adults,  carries 
the  burden  of  conversation  with  strangpr^- ^  often  asking  qw  ;.:\i:ions  and 
making  suggestions,  with  a  manner  thar   .:. -  ''..rthright  and  a  tit  audacious 
but  neither  rude  nor  offensive. 

Paula's  pare-^it?  are  Portuguese,  and  she  herself  uhderstend,^  some 
Portuguese,  but  does  not  speak  it  much.     Her  mother  lives  within  a  short 
bus  ride,        '  Jessica  often  goes  there  to  visit,     Paula's  father  (di- 
vorced fi  '    '       mother  and  remarried)  j:nd  she  were  quite  close,  and  they 
had  share        r.v   -family  house  until  it  was  damaged  by  fire  when  Jessica 
was  in  se  '^lade.     Paula  and  Jessica  often  went  to  visit  him  at  his 

suminer  hoL  r  weekends,  until  he  died  during  the  fall  of  Jessica's 

fiith-grade  year.     Paula 's  child  care  arrangements  were  very  complex 
until  Jessica  got  to  be  old  enough  to  get  home  from  school  on  her  ovn. 
Paula's  mother  helped,  out,  and  her  father's  second  wife  did  so  too. 
Paula's  husband  also  helped  during  her  brief  second  marriage   (she  and 
Jessica's  father  were  divorced  very  early  and  have  no  contact  now). 

In  fifth  grade  Jessica  was  put  in  a  class  with  a  teacher  who  was 
qiiive  strict^  demanding^  and  often  :&airly  stern,  who  gave  lots  of  home- 
work,  and  demanded  oral  recitation  in  the  classroom  from  children  whether 
they  knew  the  work  or  riot .     Jessica  and  Paula  were  both  very  appreciative 
of  this  teiacher,   feeling  that  she  demanded  a  lot  but  also  taught  a  lot; 
this  was  Jessica's  best,  most  enjoyable,  and  productive  year  in  school 
so  far- 
Jessica  leads  a  pleasant  lire  in  many  ways  —  only  schoo.    is  a 
major  source  of  difficulty  for  her.     Her  life  is  so  much  fun  partly  b 
cause  she  gets  to  play  the  role  of  sister  to  her  mother  —  but  it  is 
precisely  that  relationship  that  i^igi^t  be  blocking  a  solution  to  her 
school  problem.     When  doing  bomework  or  trying  to  read,  Jessica  really 
needs  a  mother  who  will  set  standards  and  enforce  discipline  in  a  nurtur- 
ant  atmosphere,  not  an  older  sister  preoccupied  with  her  own  activities. 
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The  Pagiiacca's  live  in  Righetti  ?iel  '  v...     The  living  room 

Is  modestly  furnished  in  dark  green  colors  chat  o..m       the  numerous  full 
green  plants  hanging  from  the  ceiling.     Ms.  Debby  Pagliucca  doesn't  like 
living  in  Righetti  Fields^  ie'_l:   g  that  it  isn't  a  good  place  to  raise 
kids  "but  this  is  where  they  btick  me."     She  preferred  living  in  a  neigh- 
borhood across  town  and  trier!  to  get  into  the  housing  projects  down  there 
when  her  apartment  became  too  small  so  the  children  wouldn't  have  to 
be  transferred  to  a  different  school.     Her  current  apartment  was  the 
only  subsidized  housing  offered  to  her. 

Derek  Pagliucca^  8,  has  one  older  hr f-brother ,  Paul,  who  is  10, 
and  a  younger  sister,  Gina,  U.     The  two  boys  share  a  bedroom^  the  daughter 
has  her  own  bedroom,  and  Debby,  their  mother,  has  her  own  bedroom.  A 
former  boyfriend  lived  With  her  lor  a  while  but  left  a  year  ago  and  now 
her  c  -   --ent  boyfriend,  James,  '.yno  is  a  trucker,  lives  with  the  family 
when  he's  in  town.     He  was  there  during  all  oar  home  visits  and  talked 
with  us  articulately  and  at  Pome  length  about  various  politic-.l  issues 
when  we  waited  for  Debby  to  return  home  for  one  of  our  interviews.  The 
sons  talk  about  James  as  being  part  of  the  family,  they  look  up  to  ^^^^  ^ 
for  help  and  support,  and  he  visits  Debby 's  family  with  her  and  the  child- 
ren.    Derek's  third  grade  teacher  felt  that  James  had  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  Derek's  language  skills  in  particular,  and  singled  out  inter- 
action with  James  as  a  factor  in  his  improved  schriol  achievement.  How- 
ever   Debby  doesn't  consider  James  a  part  of  the  family,  as  evidenced 
by  h4r  omission  of  hitn  in  the  family  interaction  scale  and  her  responses 
to  sf-veral  questions  about  "members  of  the  Household. "    Derek  still  sees 
his  biological  father  and  was  a  ringb^arer  in  the  wedding  when  his  father 
remarried  recently. 

Debby 'b  income  comes  from  public  assistance.     Recently,  she  -had 
a  ten-hour-a-week  job    as  a  school  crossing  guai-d ;  however ,  she^quit 
after  two  months  because  eve.,  though  "the  job  was  eas,^,     she  didn  t 
really  want  to  work.     In  the  past,  she  has  worked  sporadically  as  a  wait- 
ress and  as  a  clerk  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.     She  completed  tenth  grade 
only    didn't  particularly  like  school,  and  said  she  wouldn  t  want^ to 
get  an:  ^ore  education.     She  doesn't  like  to  read  at  all;^she  picks  up^^ 
th^  Scnc'ay  paper  and  the  local  town  paper  occasionally.     Other  than  tnat, 
she  reads  magazines  when  at  the  dentist's  office.     At  home,  she  spends 
most  of  her  time  "sittin'  around  with  James,"  watching  TV,  taking  o.re 
of  the  kids,  and  c  ^king. 

She  takes  the  children  to  visit  her  parents  and  sister  in  a  nearbv 
city  several  times  a  month.     • -n  school  days,  the  children  play  with  f^^ends 
in  the  project  and  watch  TV  every  evening  before  and  after^upper.  On 
weekends,  Derek  and  his  siblings  do  pretty  much  the  same  things,  watching 
TV  and  playing  with  friends.    When  the  weather  is  good,  they  plzy  out- 
doors a  lot.     Derek  does..'t  have  a  best  friend,  but  seems  to  get  ale.  g 
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with  his  peers..  Debby  doesn't  feel  he's  a  very  independent  kid  nor  one 
who  shows  much  leadership  with  other  children  his  age.     But  she  feels  - 
Derek  is_yery.  active  and  tries  hard ^  especially  at  sports ^     He  especially 
likes  rpllerskating ;  according  to  Debby,  he  does  that  better  than  any- 
tli'^ng  else. 

Delxby's  attitude  about  the  school  seems  to  be  one  of  laissez-faire . 
School  is  important  '*to  teach  children  how  to  make  it  in  this  world, 

give  them  the  knowledge  they  need  to  know."  "Teachers  should  take  aii  

the  initiative  .     I  tell  then?  they  can  call  me  on  the  phone;  it^s  hard 

to  get  down  there,"  even  though    the  school  is  a  few  blocks  from  the 

project.     Derek's  second  grade  teacher  said  he  dawdled  and  daydreamed  

in  class  a  lot;  she  sent  notes  home  to  Ms.  Pagliucca  three  or  four  times, 
complaining  about  unfinished  classwork,   Debby  asked  Derfek*s  third-grade 
teacher  to  send  notes  homt  vrith  Derek  regularly,  reporting  on  his  pro- 
gress.    The  third  grade  tivacher  felt  Derek  was  a  bright  child  but  didn't 
.feel  he'd  experienced  muc]^  encouragement  to  excel  from  his  mother^  Debby 
doesn't  know  what  Derek     .  Kes*"  most  9^  least  about  school,  only  that  he 
likes  to  go.     She  says  hh*  doesn't  like  to  read  or  write  very  niuch  at 
all,  although  he  goes  r.'    the  bookmobile  every  week  "to  look  around." 
Debby  helps  the  older  r^^Ldren  with  homework  about  once  a  week.  When 
Derek  asks  her  about  a  w/  rd   (what  it  means  or  how  to  spell  it)  she  usu- 
ally tells  him  "because   tt's  easier  that  having  him  look  it  up." 

Debby  feels  that  Perek  is  doing  well  because  "he's  getting  'goods' 
and  'satisfactories'  on  his  report  card."    Derek  had  troublein  the  first 
grade  at  the  school  in  their  old  neighborhood  because  "he  didn't  like 
the  teacher  and  the  teacher  didn't  like  him."    This  teacher  didn't  live 
up  to  Debby's  idea  of  a  good  teacher, "oiie  who  takes  her  time  with  each 
kid.     Don't  just  throw  the  paper  on  the  desk  and  say  'do  it'.  Explain 
stuff  so  the  child  can  ao  it  r.'ght."    Except  for  this  one  teacher,  Debby 
liked  the  Outer  Norwich  school  much  better  than  Derek's  present  one, 
DebSy  wotild  like  all  her  children  to  go  through  college,  but  expects 
them  to  get  through  high  school  only.     She  thinks  Derek's  "gonna  be  some- 
thing, since  he's  smart  so  he'll  make  it."    Derek  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  teachers  who  were  concerned  about  his  progress,  who  recognized 
his  a>.5-lities  and  who  contacted  his  mother  to  enlist  her  help. 
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The  DaSilva  Family 


The  Righetti  Field  Projects  are  not  a  pleasant  environment, 
but  the  three-bediroom  apartment  occuped  by  Hope  DaSiiva  and  her  two 
child-^-en,  Karyn  and  Steven^  is  attractively  decorated  and  welcoming. 
Kar-  n,  a  second  grader ^  is  a  sweet-natured  child,  a  bit  plump  and 
much  darker-skinned  than  either  her  mother  or  her  twelve-year-old 
brother.    Hope  and"  Steven  share  a  slender,  lithe  attractiveness 
and  a  sense  of     oa.v.-llrecnedness  that  Karyn  lacks.     Hope  and  Karyn, 
on  the  c^^^.x  hand  ^  snare  an  interest  and  enjoyirint  of  social 
activit'-      and  \n  -J^bility  to  "have  a  good  time  at  a  Spanish 
wedding.  Creole  ba^otlem,"  as  Hope  puts  it. 

Their  access  to  these  kinds  of  social  activities  derives  from 
Hope's  self-described  role  ■^s  "your  local  Avon  lady  and  heart-fund 
volunteer."     She  knows  lots  of  the  neighbors  in  the  building,  and 
has  been  active  in  efforts  to  improve  maintenance  and  security  in 
the  projects. 

Hope  has  a  problem-solver^s  approach  to  life  -  analyze  what's 
wrong,  then  do  your  best  to  correct  It.     She's  had  a  lot  of  problems 
herself  -  raising  twO  children  alone,  wh.  le  txying  to  complete  her 
own  education  and  hold  down  a  fuli-tiu:^  job  at  the  same  time. 
Although  never  married,  her  solution  for  several  years  was  to  enlist 
the  children's  father's  help  with  child  care  during  her  night-shift 
working  hours. 

Hope  hr  s  always  had  to  balance  Karyn 's  and  Steven's,  needs 
for  her  attention  at  the  moment  igainst  her  owi.  aspirations  and  her 
plans  for  achieving  a  better  life  for  the  family^in^the  future. 
As  a  teenager,  soon  after  Steven  was  born*  Hope  decided  she  d 
like  to  become  a  nurse,  and  got  her  high-school  diploma  through  a. 
program  she  describes  very  positively.     I'They  reiilly  made  me  a 
student.     I  discovered  I  could  learn:"    She  took  ^fY    .^ni^l    n  ^^ 
towards  a  nursing  degree,  but  deckled  that  she  needed  a  Job  that  would 
not  require  shiftwork  (the         '     '    'ec  working  with  patients,  es- 
pecially with  elderly  and   .  tients)  so  she  switched  to  a 
mediC'-il  transcriber's  courr 

Roth  Kai,n  and  Stevsn  had  prcbj.ems  with  tardiness  at  school, 
espp-i  Uy  when  their  mother  was  working  third  th If t  as  a  nurse  s^ 
aide',     karyn's  second-grade  teacher  in  particular  became  concerned . 
•-ler  motivational  level  was  er.tremely  low,  she  came,  ia  tardy  often, 
appeared  distracted  and  tired  and  was  reading  only        i  primer 
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ieveii"    The  teacher  telephoned  or  sent  notes  to  Hbpe_at  least  ten 
times  daring  this  year.     Several  times  Hope  was  unable  to  keep 
appointments  she'd  made  to  discuss  Karyn's  problems  because  of  a 
combined  schedule  of  evening  courses  and  late  night  job.  The 
teacher  reports  that,  "Towards  mid  year  it  turned  itself  around.  There 
was  parental  concern  and  involvement  and  then  improvement."  Worried 
about  Karyn's  school  difficulties  and  with  less  and  less  help  from 
the  children's  father  with  child  care^  Hope  dropped  out  of  her 
courses  and  then  quit  her  night-time  nursing  job.     She  went  on 
welfare  and  looked  for  part-time  work  she  could  do  at  home  to  supple- 
ment it^  eventually  becoming  ah  unlicensed  day-care  provider. 

Karyn's  reading  scores  have  improved  steadily  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half ^  since  the  second  grade  teacher  began  alerting  Hope 

to  her  difficulties  arid  since  Hope  started  helping  with  remedial  

work  at  home.     Karyn's  third-grade  teacher  also  saw  progress  across 
the  year J  characterizing  Hope's  contribution  as  "very  helpful," 
Hope  looks  for  occasions  to  demonstrate  the  practical  uses  of 
literacy  as  well  -  she  had  both  kids  write  a  letter  in  support  of 
Title  I  when  funding  was  threatened  and  Steven  and  Karyn  won  t-shirts 
for  their  entries  in  a  promotional  contest  on  energy  conservation. 

Problems  in  Hope's  life  are  met  with  creative  solutions.  TV 
never  had  been  a  source  of  conflict  until  she  quit  work  and  had  to 
hear  the  kids  squabbling  all  the  time.     So  she  set  up  a  system  where- 
by Karyn  and  Steven  each  got  to  choose  programs  half  the  time  - 
Steven  on  Monday  and  Thursday  and  Karyn  oti  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Hope  chooses  bri  Wednesday  ("but  i  pick  the  programs  they  want") 
and  on  weekends  they  are  usually  with  their  father.     After  the  kids 
are  in  bed,  Hope  watches  the  public  television  station  -  the  only 
parent  in  the  study  who  reported  doing  so. 

Chores  atound  the  house  are  also  apportioned  equally  among 
all  three  family  members.     Thereiis  a  job  chart  in  the  kitchen ^  on 
which  each  fills  in  his  or  her  own  name  (Karyn's  named  spelled 
karny  consistently).     Each  is  expected  to  share  in  all  jobs  from 
dishes  to  vacuuming,  shopping,  laundry. 

Another  problem  Hope  faces  head  on  is  that  of  discrimination. 
She  complained  at  school  that  Steven  was  not  selected  for  an  advanced 
math  class  because  he  is  black,  and  she  switched  Karyn  from  one 
dance  school  because  of  suspected  discrimination.     Hope's  own 
schooling  was  erratic  and  she  describes  herself  as  never  having 
understood  what  school  was  all  about  as  a  child .     She  wants  more 
for  her  children;  Hope  plans  to  transfer  Karyn  to  a  parochial  school 
as  soon  as  she  can  find  the  money,  because  the  best  reader  among 
Karyn's  group  of  friends  goes  there. 
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With  more  economic  or  societal  tesburces  at  her  diisposa]  , 
Hope's  problem-solving  approach  to  life  would  be  more  effective. 
She  is  often  overwhelmed  by  her  lack  of  money ^  the  difficulty  of 
finding  cheap,  reliable  child  care  so  she  can  work,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  pursuing  her  ambitions  for  herself  without  taking  time  

and  attention  from  the  children.    Her  own  youth  and  the  unreliability 

of  the  men  she  has  been  involved  with  make  it  hard  for  her  to  

follow  through  on  many  of  her.plans.     Nonetheless,  Karyn  and  Steven 
could  hardly  have  a  better  role  model  in  setting  high  goals  and 
working  to  achieve  them. 
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The  McDonough  Family 


Daniel  is  a  polite,  rather  self-assured  and  talkative  child, 
the  youngest  of  three  boys  In  the  McDonough  family.  The  two  older 
boys  are  twins,  aged  fifteen.  Daniel  loves  to  ride  his  bike,  play 
chase  or  guns  or  whiffle  ball  with  his  brothers  and  friends  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  is  also  active  in  Little  League  -  something  his 
older  brothers  never  got  involved  in.  Danny  has  been  called  a 
"daredevil,"  a  child  who  will  try  anything. 

The  twins,  Mike  and  Greg,  share  a  room,  work  in  the  same  dis- 
count drug  store  as  stock  boys,  and  go  to  the  same  school.  Mike 
loves  to  draw  and  paint  and  wants  to  be  an  artist  or  cartoonist  when 
he  grows  up.     He  has  had  a  long  history  of  difficulties  in  school 
because  of  shyness  arid  a  speech  problem.     Greg  is  seen  as  the  aca- 
demic star  ox  the  family.    He  recently  attended  a  National  Science 
Foundation  summer  program  at  a  local  university,  a  fact  that  both 
his  parents  were  proud  of.    Mrs.  McDonough  hopes  that  he  will  go 
to  Harvard.     Daniel  turns  to  his  brother,  Greg,  whom  he  idolizes, 
as  a  role  model  and  someone  to  talk  with.     Mrs.  McDonough  sees  Greg 
and  Daniel  as  alike  and.describes  both  oil  them  as  "9utgoing."  Greg 
says  that  Daniel  tries  to  be  like  him.     "He  sees  me  smoking  and 
pretends  he  is;  that  worries  me." 

Mr.  McDonough  had  been  quite  interested  in  bur  research  pro- 
ject and  spent  two  afternoons  in  June  of  1981  being  interviewed. 
He  spoke  ki  length  about  his  life,  his  three  sons,  and  their  edu- 
cation.    Mr.  McDonough  had  been  the  evening  manager  at  a  large  super- 
market until  last  year  when  he  had  a  disabling  stroke,    Mrs.  McDonough 
works  as  an  administrative  assistant*     She  likes  her  jbband  says 
she  had  a  supportive  boss  who  told  her,  "Your  kids  come  first.  .Go 
to  the  school  or  doctor  if  you  have  to."    Before  his  disability  Mr. 
McDonough  had  chosen  to  work  evenings  and  be  home  during  to  day  in 
order  to  spend  tiinae  with  his  sons.    While  firs.  McDonough  was  still 
responsible  for  cooking  and  cleanings  Mr.  McDonough  used  to  have 
varied  child  care  responsibilities;  buying  clothes  for  the  boys, 
for  example,  and  participating  in  some  of  their  classroom  activities. 

Daniel  had  problems  adjusting  to  first  grade  which  resulted 
In  his  mother  being  called  to  take  him  home  "sick"  several  times  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.     (Mrs.  McDonough  worked  in  the  school  lunch 
progr^  this  year.)    Mr.  McDonough  told  us  that  the  first  grade 
teacher  warned  them  that  Danny  might  have  problems  learning  to  read - 
The  McDonoughs  were  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  difficulty  with  Daniel 
because  of  the  school  problems  of  his  older  brbtheri  Mike.  Midway 
through  Danny's  first  gradeyear  the  school  arranged  a  core  evalua- 
tion for  possible  learning  disabilities.    He  was  tutored  by  a  special 
education  teacher  for  the  next  year. 
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When  Daniel  was  in  second  grade  his  parents  initiated  contacts 
with  the  teacher  to  monitor  his  progress  in  readings  and  Mr.  McDonough 
started  working  in  Daniel's  classroom  as  a  school  volunteer.  The 
teacher  noted  that  Mr.  McDonough  was  "a  great  help  during  special 
projects . 

Daniel's  reading  had  improved  dramatically  by  the  end  of  second 
grade,     in  Daniel's  third-grade  year,  the  family  cbhtihued  to  have 
extensive  contact  with  the  school.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonough  telephoned 
Danial's  third- grade  teacher  because  they  felt  he  was_ "nervous  and 
afraid  to  do  his  work."    The  teacher  describes  the  McDorioughs  as 
very  concerned  aid  supportive  and  says  "they  also  reassure  Daniel 
when  needed."    Although  Daniel ^s  reading  skills  by  this  time  were 
Superior,  based  on  standardized  test  results ^  he  was  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  three  reading  groups.     Daniel ' smother  worried  about 
this,  still  feeling  that  he  was  not  making  all  the  progress  he  could. 

Daniel  matured  considerably  during  the  period  of  our  study.  Dur- 
ing his  second-grade  year,  he  was  extremely  fidgeting  during-  our  obser- 
vations at  school  and  at  home.     Classroom  observers  described  him 
daring  one  less  as  "squirming,  stretchings  tapping  his  fingers,  making 

faces,  but  never  bothering  other  children  in  the  classroom."  He  

typically  worked  in  "short  snatches."    At  home  we  also  observed  his 
short  attention  span  during  the  diary  task,  which  Daniel  did  with 
his  father.     Daniel  was  eager  to  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  Fif- 
teen minutes  into  the  task  he  went  to  see  what  time  ±t  was  and  slipped 
out  to  watch  TV  as  soon  as  he  could.     His  father  was  very  calm  and 
patient  with  him. _  At  one  point  Daniel  leaned  on  the  table  too  hard 
and  almost- knocked  over  a  lamp.    His  father  said  calmly,  "Please, 
Daniel."    The  fidgetiness  that  was  so  marked  in  second  grade  was 
not  evident  during  much  of  our  classroom  observations  wher  he  was 
in  third  grade. 

Daniel  told  us  that  his  favorite  subjects  in  school  are  math 
("because  it's  easy")  and  spelling.    He  said  that  when  he  was  little 
his  mother  and  father  read  fairy  tales  to  him  every  night,  and  his 
favorite  books  are  C4nderella  and  The  Princess  and  the  Pea.     He  said 
he  likes  to  look  at  the  sports  and  comics  sections  of  the  paper;  his 
brother  Greg  occasionally  buys  him  comic  books,  but  the  twins  like 
to  read  more  than  he  does,  according  to  Daniel. 

Television  is  an  important  part  of  Daniel^s  life;  he  watches 
about  five  hours  a  day,  the  most  of  any  of _ the  McDonoughs.  He'll 
turn  on  the  set  iii  the  morning  to  watch  before  he  leaves  for  school, 
as  well  as  when  he  gets  home.    He  has  many  favorite  shows,  among 
them  "MASHs"  "Good  Times,"  and  "The  Brady  Bunch."    Mrs.  McDonough 
encourages  Daniel  to  look  at  TV-  Guide  every  day  to  see  in  advance 
what  will  be  on,  which  he  usually  does,  but  he  prefers  just  watching 
the  same  program. 
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the  McDonough  family  has  tw^  televisions  -  a  large_color_ set 
kept  in  the  living  room  and  a  small  black-and-white  models .called 
the  ''kids'  TV,"  kept  on  the  third  floor.     Everyone  in  the  .family 
prefers  to  watch  the  color  set.     Daniel  said  that  i7hen  different 
people  want  to  watch  different  programs  at  the  same  time  "one  of  us 
has  to, go  up  and  watch  on  the  little  black-and-white  set  -  mostly 
ie,  because  1  have  two  big  brothers  and  there's  only  one  of  me," 

the  if-cDbnoughs  have  a  rich,  extended  family  life  -  which  has 
been  a  real  support  in  the  months  since  Mr,  McDbnough's  stroke.  The 
family  lives  in  the  house  where  Mrs,  McDonough  grew  upj  and  her  sister 
lives  just  around  the  corner.     Most  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  McDonough 's 
siblings  live  close  by.     Their  social  life  centers  on   family  functions, 
especially  church-related  events  -  baptisms ^  first  cpmmuriibris, 
V7eddings.     Daniel  is  particularly  close  to  his  Aunt  Lucy^  who  lives 
around  the  corner,  and  an  older  cousin  who  lived  with  the  family  for 
a  couple  of  years  after  his* divorce. 

The  McDonoughs  value  school  success  very  highly;  both   of  thera 
hope  that  Greg  will  ^^o  to  Harvard  and  their  mobilization  of  support 
when  Danny  first  had  problems  are  evidence  of  this.     Datiny's  imma- 
turity in  first  and  second  grade,  his  slow  start  in  reading,  v/ere 

sources  of  real  concern  for  his  parents  and  also  for  Danny  himself .  

Mr,  McDonough 's  volunteer  work  in  Daniel's  classroom  and  the  McDonough 
regular  checks  with  his  teachers  conveyed  clear  messages  of  support 
to  Danny  and  to  the  school. 
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it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  mother  who  made  incire  Bacrlfices  

for  her  children *s  education  than  Isobel  Cruz.    The  family  has  been 
split  up  for  three  years,  since,  for  health  reasons,  Mr.  Cruz  had 
to  return  to  South  America  where  he  is  a  subsistence  farmer  in  a 
remote  area.    Although  she  misses  her  husband  very  much,  Mrs.  Cruz 
has  stayed  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  children.  She 
wants  Linda,  12,  to  get  the  best  health  care  possible  for  her  back 
problem  and  both  Linda  and  her  brother,  Evaristo,  10,  to  have 
every  educational  opportunity,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Outside  of  school  Linda  and  Evaristo  take  advantage,  with 
encouragement  froi  their  mother,  of  swimming,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
other  activities  of  the  YMGA,  taking  out  books,  going  to  films 
and  other  programs  at  the  public  library,  and  free  sailing  and 
piano  lessons. 

in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  stay  in 
Norwich,  Mrs.  Cruz  cleans  other  people's  houses  or  takes  care  of  old 
people  whenever  she  can.     She  cannot  take  steady  work  because  of 
Linda's  health  problems  so  she  gets  medicaid  and  some  welfare. 
She  has  the  lowest  income  of  any  family  in  the  study  -  $5,000  to 
$6  000  a  year.    Their  two-room  apartment  has  only  the  barest 
essentials  -  a  table  and  four  chairs  and  cooking  utensils  in  one 
room,  three  matrssses  on  the  floor,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  feu- 
toys  and  books  in  the  other.     This  was  the  only  family  in  our  study 
who  didn't  have  a  working  television;  theirs  had  broken  long  ago  and 
they  couldn't  afford  to  get  it  fixed. 

Mr    Cruz  sends  money  to  support  his  family,  but  they  miss  the 
emotional  support  they  were  used  to  getting  from  him  and  from  extend 
family  and  friends  in  South  America.    The  children  miss  their  father 
ve^y  Such;  Mrs.  Cruz  describes  Linda  as  "crying  a  lot.      Yet  the^ 
children  were  not  happy  when  they  went  back  to  Peru  for  a  year  when 
Linda  was  In  fourth  grade.     There  was  no  school  for  them  to  go  to 
at  their  level  in  this  village,  and  no  stimulation  from  outside  thex 
circle  of  family  and  friends.    Mrs.  Cruz  is  proud  that  her  children 
a^e  bilingual  and  wants  them  to  be  exposed  to  two  wyas  of  life  so 
that  they  can  choose  for  themselves  later  when  they  are  grown.  Now 
that  they  arr  well  enough  established  in  both  English  and  formal 
education  to  have  an  alternative,  she  feels, ^she^plans  to  take  them 
back  to  Peru  as  soon  as  she  has  the  money.     She'd  like  her  children 
to  learn  to  farm  there  with  their  family  and  to  be  part  of  the 
traditional  culture.     Besides,  she  can't  bear  being  separated  from 
her  husband  any  longer. 
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Mrs.  Cruz  is  active  in  the  children's  school,  though  hot 
always  approving  of  it.    As  a  member  of  the  parent  advisory  committee, 
she  canvassed  many  of  the  parents  in  her  neighborhood  to  find  out 
their  views  on  desegregation.     In  ^^sponse  to  the  question,  "Is  it 
true  that  anyone  who  can  do  the  work  can  go  to  college?"  Mrs.  Cruz 
answered,  "No,  because  of  racism.    A  person  has  to  be  very  strong 
to  make  it."    She  herself  is  very  much  in  favor  of  her  children's 
school  being  paired  with  a  nearby  white,  middle-class  one  with  a 
reputation  for  "open  classrooms."    Mrs.  Cruz  said  that  Linda  had 
been  in  a  class  which  was  called  open,  bat  it  wasn't  "a  real  one." 
Isobel  regretted  that  she  had  left  her  daughter  with  the  same  teacher 
for  two  years.     Now  Isobel  is  looking  for  a  really  stimulating  open 
classroom  for  Linda.     She  feels  it  important  that  a  teacher  teach 
"the  whole  child"  and  is  concerned  that  her  son  is  "losing  his  love 
of  learning."    Also,  the  middle-class  school  is  noted  for  parent 
participation,  according  to  Mrs.  Cruz,  so  with  desegregation  she 
looks  forward  to  more  of  that.     Linda  and  Evaristo's  current 
school  only  talks  to  parents  when  the  child  is  tardy,  she  says, 

Isobel  herself  loved  school  as  a  child  and  did  very  well  in 
South  America  as  far  as  she  went  -  stopping  before  high  school  to 
go  to  work.     When  Linda  was  young,  Mrs.  Cruz  read  to  her  almost  every 
day;  now  she  does  about  once  a  week  or  whenever  Linda  wants  her  to. 
Mrs.  Cruz  doesn't  help  the  children  with  their  homework  because  she 
says  they  don't  need  it.     Both  Linda  andEvaristb  are  doing  fine  in 
school,  according  to  their  mother,  and  although  Evaristo  is  two  years 
younger  than  his  sister,  he  reads  the  same  books.     He  also  accompanies 
his  sister  on  the  bus  to  her  piano  lessons  in  the  later  afternoon. 
Linda  herself  reported  reading  a  lot  and  was  the  only  child  in  our 
study  to  name  as  many  as  four  favorite  authors  -  Charles  Dickens, 
Jack  London,  Carolyn  Keene,  and  Mark  Twain.     She  was  also  our  only 
focal  child  who  mentioned  going  to  museums  bri  weekends. 

in  our  observations  in  Linda's  classroom,  Linda  was  a  quiet, 

conscientious  student  who  seemed  on  the  periphery  of  most  class  

activities.     During  a  reading  lesson  that  was  loaded  with  interrup- 
tions and  distractions,  she  worked  consistently  through  the  chaos, 
stopping  to  stare  into  space  when  the  noise  level  got  especially 
high.     During  whole  group  lessons  in  math  and  history,  Linda  didn^t 
volunteer  any  answers  but  attended  to  the  teacher  and  followed  along 
in  her  book.     During. free  time  she  read  a  novel  at  her  desk  rather  than 
joining  :Ln  other  children ' s  conversations.     Both  our  observations  and 
our  testing  of  Linda  made  us  feel  she  was  a  competent  child  with  solid 
skills;  however,  the  classroom  teacher  thought  of  her  as  having 
special  needs  and  arranged  for  her  to  spend  time  each  day  outside 
of  class  being  tutored  by  a  learning-disabilities  tutor.  Thinking 
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she  vas  weaker  in  reading  than  noFt  of  her  classmates^  Linda's  teacher 
assigned  her  to  the  lower  of  two  reading  groups.    He  did  say  that 
she  enjoyed  silent  reading  and  always  got  her  work. done;  she 
brought  in  her  hdxnework  on  time  without  getting  help  on  it  at  home, 
he  thought.    Although  Linda *s  mother  was  a  volunteer  in  school  acti- 
vities^ the  teacher  didn't  contact  her  during  the  year.    Mrs.  Cruz 
did  contact  him  to  check  on  tinda^s  progress,  hesaid.    He  called 
Mrs.  Cruz  "very  involved"  and  felt  that  her  involvement  contributed 
to  Linda's  level  of  success  in  school. 
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Sqrmnary  of  Case  Studies 

the  case  studies  Illustrate  various  types  of  relationships  between 
home  and  school  and  the  consequences  of  these  for  children's  school 
success.     The  Gallaghers,  Conlons,  Paula  WiiiiaSs,  and  Debby  Pagllucca 
initiated  few  contacts  with  the  schools  during  the  period  of  our  study, 
and  none  of  these  parents  were  consistently  seen  by  their  children's  teachers 
as  helpful  or  facilitating.    Reasons  for  a  low  level  of  involvement  varied. 
The  Gallaghers  saw  no  need  to  get  involved  because  their  children  were 
already  doing  well.    Mrs.  Conlon  had  a  cynical  view  of  the  school  -  she 
didn't  feel  it  would  make  any  difference  to  her  children's  reading 
success  If  she  got  involved.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  children  in  both 
these  families  are  strong  readers.     Jessica  Williams  and  Derek  Pagliucca, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  had  problems  with  reading  in  school.     Neither  of 
their  families  initiated  contact  with  the  school;  as  Debby  Pagliucca 
saidi  "Teachers  should  take  ail  the  initiative."    For  children  like  Derek 
and  Jessica,  chances  of  getting  support  at  home  and  the  chances  of. their 
families  being  Informed  about  school  progress   seems  to  be  dependent  on  the 
teacher.     During  both  years  of  the  study,  Derek's  teachers  telephoned  and 
sent  notes  home  to  Debby  concerning  his  academic  problems;  nobody  at 
Jessica's  school,  however,  communicated  with  Paula  after  Jessica  was 
assigned  to  special  iducation  ir.  third  grade.     While  Derek's  teacher 
sent  home  weekly  reports  on  his  progress ,  Paula  Williams  heard  nothing  from 
the  school  about  Jessica's  continuing  problems.     Although  other  factors 
were  involved,  it  is  interesting  that  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  our 
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study ^  Derek  was  reading  veil  above  grade  level  and  Jessica  was  still 
several  years  behind. 

The  other  parents  described  in  this  chapter,  Hope  DaSilva,  the 
McDorioughs^  and  Isbbel  Cruz,  were  all  involved  in  the  schools,  though  in 
differing  wayo.     The  McDonoughs  and  Isdbel  Cruz  worked  as  classroom  volun- 
teers ^  and  Mrs.  Cruz  was  also  active  on  the  parents'  council.     Hope  DaSilva 
contacted  the  principal  and  teachers  about  specific  problems  involving  her 
children;  for  example,  Steven's  exclusion  from  a  math  class  and  Karyn's 
tardiness . 

Hopa  DaSilva  and  Isobel  Cruz,  Ixke  Mrs.  Conlan  and  Debby  Pagiiucca, 
expressed  criticism  of  individual  teachers  and  school  practices  and  organi- 
zations. Hope's  and  Isobel 's  involvement  seemed  inspired  by  distrust  of 
the  school,  a  feeling  that  their  children  wouldn't  get  a  good  education 
unless  they  themselves  initiated  some  changes.     in  contrast,  the  McDonoughs 
felt  the  schools  were  doing  a  good  job  and  wanted  to  cooperate  by  parti- 
cipating in  their  child's  education.    The  McDonoughs  looked  to  the  school 
to  provide  an  assessment  of  their  children's  capabilities;  for  instance, 
they  accepted  the  first-grade  teacher's  prediction  that  Daniel  would  have 

trouble  learning  to  read  .     On  the  other  hand,  Ms.  DaSilva,  like  the  Conlons , 

.classify  . learning 

resisted  the  school's  attempt  to  /         her  children  as/ problems. 

Karyxi  DaSilva  and  Daniel  McDonough,  both  of  whom  were  intially  classified  as 

beiow-average  readers,  as  well  as  Linda  Cruz,  a  eood  reader ^  maHe  significant 
gains  in  reading  during  the  period  of  our  study.     A  parent's  involvement 
gives  a  message  to  the  teacher  that  this  is  a  child  who  is  valued,  for 
whom    someone  has  high  aspirations.     Especially  for  children  who  initially 
had  problems  learning  to  read,  like  Karyn  DaSilva  and  Daniel  McDonough, 

o 
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or  whose  families  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home,  like  Linda 

parental  .  .  . .   __   _ 

Cruz,/ contact  can    significantly  modify  the  school's  view  of  the  child. 

Contacts  can  also  give  parentis  specific  infonnation  about  the  child's 

school  experience,  about  teachers'  requirements  and  in  some  cases  about 

specific  help  that  the  home  can  offer.     Parents  can  use  this  information, 

as  Hope  DaSilva  did,  to  make  concrete  changes  in  the  child's  out-of-school 

life  that  will  improve  his  or  her  chances  for  academic  success. 

Qualities  of  4^aod- Schools^  Good-Teachers  and  Good  Students 

As  the  seven  case  studies  illustrate,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  atti- 
tudes among  families  about  teachers  and  school.     All  31  families  in  the 
study  were  interviewed  about  schools  and  teachers  in  general,  and  then 
about  their  children's  own  experiences  in  the  Norwich  schools.  Children 
were  asked  their  opinions  about  a  variety  of  school-related  topics.  ... 
Teachers  were  asked  about  children's  abilities,  class  participation,  and 
the  influence  of  the  home.     The  interviews  and  questionnaires  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  focal  children  were  constructed  to  provide  parallel  informa- 
tion on  the  same  topics  from  these  different  perspectives. 

The-par^nts'  perspective.     Parents  were  divided  on  what  they  felt 
should  be  the  most  important  goal  for  schools.     One-third  of  both  mothers 
and  fathers  thought  it  should  be  basic  skills ^  one-quarter  of  mothers  and 
one-third  of  fathers  felt  it  should  be  reading.     A  handful  said  that 
discipline,  skills  and  discipline^  or  social  contacts  were  most  important. 
Mothers  and  fathers  of  above-average  readers  were  more  likely  to  think 


that  discipline  was  ttost  iiportint;  while  parents  of  below-average  readers 
tended  to  think  reading  should  be  the  most  important  goal. 

.When  mothers  and  fathers  were  asked  what  a  good  teacher  was,  far  and 
away  the  most  frequent  response  was  "someone  who  is  caring  and  conscien- 
tious, who  gives  extra  tiie  to  her  work."    For  mothers,  the  second-most 
frequent  response  was  "one  wh5  treats  children  as  individuals,  who  helps 
them  Out  with  problems."    "A  patient  and  understanding  person,"  was  also 
mentioned  by  several  mothers.     Other  responses  included,  "someone  who 
helps  the  children  make  the  honor  roll,"  and  who  has  "a  soft  voice,"  who 
is  "not  grouchy." 

Regarding  their  idea  of  a  "good  student,"  the  most  frequent  responses 
"by  mothers  had  to  do  with  effort  and  attendance;  good  grades  were  also 
mentioned  frequently,  as  were  good  conduct  and  attentiveness.  Learning 
new  things,  being  smart  and  curious  were  not  frequent  responses  for  mothers 
Effort  and  attendance  were  also  the  characteristics  of  a  good  student 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  fathers.     Fathers  were  not  overwhelmingly 
oriented  toward  behavioral  characteristics,  however.     Their  next  most 
frequent  responses  were  being  smart  or  curious. 

The  parents'  ratings  of  Norwich  teachers  and  school  facilities  were 
generally  quite  positive.     Parents  were  asked  to  compare  their  children's 
teachers  and  schools  with  others  in  the  area.     Two-thirds  of  both  mothers 
and  fathers    felt  that  most  teachers  in  their  children's  schools  were 
SDOU^  average  when  compared  to  teachers  in  most  other  public,  parochial 
and  private  schools  in  the  city  area.    Most  of  the  remaining  one-third 
thought  that  the  teachers  were  better  than  average.     Half  of  the  fathers 
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felt  that  teachers  in  the  schools  neglect  some  students.     Mothers  weren't 
as  likely  to  feel  this  way;  however^  mothers  of  below-average  readers 
tended  to  think  teachers  neglect  some  students. 

Slightly  over  half  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  felt  that  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  in  their  children's  schools  are  about  as  good  as  most 
other  schools.  The  rest  of  the  parents  were  divided  between  feeling 
that  facilities  were  better  than  most  and  feeling  that  they  were  worse 
than  most.     The  majority  didn't  think  that  classrooms  are  overcrowded. 
Mothers  (particularly  those  of  below-average  readers5  were  more  likely  to 
feel  that  schools  would  be  better  if  parents  had  more  control  over  the 
schools,  but  fathers  generally  thought  schools  would  be  worse. 

Virtually  all  fathers  and  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  felt  that  most 
teachers  are  genuinely  interested  in  talking  to  parents  about  school, 
One  mother,  however,  said,  "They  never  really  talk  with  you,  they  talk  at 
you."    Mothers  of  fourth  graders  were  particularly  likely  to  feel  the 
that  the  teacher  was  interested.     The  majority  of  parents  responding  felt 
that  their  £wn  child's  teacher  was  doing  a  "pretty  good"  or  "ve^y  good"  job 
of  teaching  this  past  year.     One  response,  for  example,  was  "This  year 
Tracy's      teacher  is  terrific,  she  stays  late."    Only  parents  of  children 
in  the  fourth  oi  sixth  grades  felt  that  the  child's  teacher  was  doing  a 
"not  so  good"  oi  "not  good  at  all"  job  of  teaching.    There  was  no  difference 
in  teacher  ratings  by  mothers  of  above-average  compared  to  ratings  by 
below-average  readers. 
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Better  than  half  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  felt  that  their  child  - 
compared  to  other  children  in  the  class  -  gets  along  with  the  teacher  about 
average.     The  remainder  felt  that  their  child  got  along  better  than  most 
children. 

children's  perspective.      The  traits  children  mentioned  in 
describing  teachers  they  liked  were  some  of  the  same  ones  used  >-,^  mothers 
in  their  descriptions  of  a  "good  teacher."    I^en  asked  '*What  do  you  like 
about  your  teacher  this  year?,"  nearly  half  of  the  children  said  that  she 
is  "nice,"  or  "funny."    At  the  sixth-grade  level  children  began  to  talk 
about  fairness,  and  teachers  were  liked  or  disliked  because  they  "treated 
you  fairly,"  or  "weren't  fair  to  other  children."    Older  children  also 
said  the  teachers  they  liked  were  understanding.     Across  grade  levels,  the 
most  frequent  response  children  gave  when  asked,  "What  don't  you  like 
about  your  teache^  this  yaar?,"  was  that  she  "yells"  or  "gets  mad  fast." 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  children  mentioned  this.    A  few  children  said  they 
didn't  like  their  teacher  because  she  "gave  a  lot  of  work." 

the  teachers'  perspective.     Implicit  iti  teachers'  descriptions  of 
individual  children  in  their  clasies  are  conceptions  of  what  makes  a  good 
student.     Themes  of  task  orientation  dominate  teachers'  descriptions  of 
the  children.     Teachers^  like  the  mothers  in  our  study,  were  overwhelmingly 
oriented  toward  behavioral  characteristics  in  their  descriptions  of  a 
good  student.    When  teachers  were  asked  what  individual  focal  children 
were  like  in  whole-group  lessons,  virtually  none  of  their  responses  had 
to  do  with  ^he  content  of *the  children's  contributions  or  the  level  of 
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children's  understanding,     instead,  teachers  gave  descriptions  like  "dis- 
ruptive," "day  dreams,"  "quiet,"  "distractabie ,"  and  "attentive." 

Teachers'  responses  to  questions  about  children's  independent  work 
similarly  centered  on  behavior  and  task  orientation.     During  independent 
work,  teachers  described  the  children  as  "needs  prodding,"  '"conscientious , " 
"tried,"  "slow,"  "talks  to  friends,"  "sometimes  does  it,  sometimes  doesn't," 
"works  to  get  it  done,"  "orderly."    in  1981-82,  only  three  children's 
teacherr  mentioned  more  cognitive  traits:     "not  afraid  to  ask  for  help,-' 
"well  organized,"  and  "poor  penmanship." 

Response  to  several  other  questions  on  the  teacher  questionnaire 
also  reveal  teachers'  views  of  a  good  student.     When  teachers  were  asked 
for  the  most  important  factor  for  each  focal     child's  reading  achievement, 
the  factor  most  frequently  mentioned,  for  60%  of  the    focal  children,  was 
motivation.    Motivation  was  mentioned  more  frequently  than  the  child's  own 
ability,  the. school  or  home  factors.    When  teachers  were  asked  to  describe 
children's  weaknesses  in  reading,  they  spontaneously  mentioned  motivational 
factors  for  31%  of  the  children  the  first  year  and  38%  of  the  children^  the 
second  year. 

Some  of  the  Motivational  problems  teachers  mentioned  for  children's 
reading  were  "not  very  involved/'  "has  trouble  getting  work  done,"  "lacks 
self -confidence,"  and  "careless,  rushes."    What  is  interesting  about  some 
of  the  kinds  of  problems  mentioned  is  that  they  seem  to  reflect  a  view 
that  reading  is  getting  assignments  done.     In  the  first  year,  "rushes  to 
finish  assignments"  was  thfe  most  frequently  cited  problem  (for  three 
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children);  ±n  the  second  year  "not  very  involved"  was  most  often  cited 
(five  children) . 

iadivddual  Children  at  School 

r^^ent  of  school.    Both  parents  and  children  were  asked  about 
the  child's  enjoyment  of  school.    Most  mothers  and  fathers  thought  their  child- 
ren liked      school  and  wanted  to  go.    Another  one-quarter  of  the  mothers 
and  one-third  of  the  fathers  indicated  the  child  had  mixed  feelings.  , 
sometimes  liking  it  and  other  times  not  liking  it.    A  majority  of  the 
children,  both  above-average  and  below-average  readers,  said  they  liked 
school.    A  few  of  the  children  had  mixed  feelings  and  said  they  liked 
school  some  of  the  time.    A  quarter  of  the  children  said  they  didn't 
liUe  school.     For  th.  most  part,  the  children  felt  that  school  is  important 
"if  you  want  to  get  a  good  job."    Only  one  child  (a  sixth-grade  below- 
average  reader)  said  that  she  did  not  think  school  was  important. 

For  the  children,  enjoying  school  was  influenced  in  part  by  feelings 
about  particular  subjects  they  took.  :  About  a  third  of  the  children,  -both 
above-  and  below-average  readers,  .aid  their  favorite  subject  w^^  math. 
Another  third  of  the  children,  especially  second  graders,  mer^tioned  art. 
About  a  fifth  of  the  children  said  that  reading  (or  phonics)"  was  one  of 
their  favorite  subjects.'    Host  of  the  children  mentioning  reading  as  a 
favorite  subject  were  fourth  graders,  and  with  one  exception,  all  of  them 
vere  above-average  readers.    No  second-grade  child  said  that  reading  was 

a  favorite  subject. 

About  20%  of  the  children  s.id  thei^  least  favorite  subject  was  math. 
Approximately  equal  numbers  of  children  mentioned  the  following  subjects 
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as  their  least  favorite:     science,  music,  social  studies,  spelling  and 
English.    When  asked  why,  their  most  frequent  explanations  were  "It's 
too  hard,"  "I  ddn*t  understand  it,"  or  "There  is  too  much  work."    Only  a  ■ 
few  children  gave  "boring"  as  a  reason.     Clearly,  the  childen  didn't  like 
thfe  subjects  that  were  too  hard  for  them. 

The  most  popular  classroom  activities  for  our  focal     children  (accord 
ing  to  their  teachers)  were  reading  silently  to  themselves  (13  children) 
and  playing  board  games  or  word  games  (12  children).    No  single  subject 
was  mentioned  by  parents  more  frequently  than  cny  other  as  being  the 
child's  favorite.    Virtually  all  the  mother-father  pairs  Who  responded  to 
this  question  disagreed  on  both  what  subject  the  child  liked  and  on  what 
the  child  disliked.  _ 

Schools  attendance .    An  indication  of  how  important  school  is  to 
children  and  their  parents  is  the  amount  of  time  children  are  allowed  to 
miss  from  school.     Eighty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  and  66%  of  the 
fathers  felt  it  was  "not  okay  to  keep  children  out  of  school  to  help 
out  at  home,"  even  once  in  a  while.     In  three-quarters  of  the  cases 
where  the  parents  disagreed  on  this  issue,  it  was  the  father  who  thought 
It  was  okay. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  said  they  missed  school  just  every 
once  in  a  while.    A  fifth  of  the  children,  evenly  divided  between  above- 
and  below-average  readers,  said  they  missed  "quite  a  bit  of  school." 
Actual  attendance  records  tend  to  support  the  children's  perceptions  of 
how  often  they  iissed  school.     Children  who  said  they  missed  "quite  a  bit' 
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of  school  were  absent  on  average  of  35  days  in  the  first  year  of  our 
study;  the  chiidren  who  said  they  were  only  absent  every  now  and  then  missed 
aa.avfirage  of  .seven  days.     Focal  children  as  a  group. had  relatively  few 
absences;     hn  average  attendance  was  about  93%  in  the  first  year  of  the 
study.     Except  for  two  children  who  were  absent  66  and  57  days  respectively, 
no  child  missed  more  than  18  days.     In  the  second  year  of  the  project,  the 
average  school  attendance  of  our    focal  children  was  92%  (165  out  of  180 
days)  •     One  child  V7as  in  school  only  92  days  and  missed  almost  as  many  (88 

days) .  ^ 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  above-  and  below-average 
readers  in  how  they  said  they  felt  when  they  missed  school.  Below-average 
readers  at  ail  grade  levels  worried  more  about  missing  school  than  above- 
average  reaanrs  (x^  -  4.32.  p  <  .05).    Attendance  for  the  two  groups  was 
similar:     below-average  readers  had  an  average  of  five  absences  in  the 
first  year  of  the  study  and  above-average  readers  an   average  of  seven. 

About  30%  of  the  children  said  their  parents  didn't  mind  if  they 
missed  school  and  that  their  parents  let  them  miss  school  even  if  they  were 
not  sick.    Half  of  the  above-average  readers  said  their  parents  let  them 
iiss  school  every  once  in  a  while,  whereas  only  two  below-average  readers 
said  their  parents  let  them  miss  school.     Significantly  more  fourth  and 
sixth  grade  children  said  their  parents  minded  if  they  missed  school  than 
did  second  grade  children  (x^  =  5.38,  p  <.05).     Some  of  the  childen  who 
said  they  were  allowed  to  miss  school  cited  very  special  reasons;  for 
example,  one  above-average  sixth  grader  said  she  was  allowed  to  miss  school 
when  the  Tall  Ships  came  to  Boston,  an  event  that  rarely  happens.  On 
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the  other  hand,  one  of  our  truant  children  regularly  i7ent  on  housecalls 
with  his  handyman  father.    His  father  said,  "I'm  too  easy  on  the  kids. 
They  get  away  with  everything,     Sam's  been  out  of  school  42  days  this 
year  comin'  on  jobs  with  me." 

Atnitudes^^bout  schoolwork.     Ghildren  varied  in  their  attitudes  toward 
the  amount  and  difficulty  of  the  schoolwork  they  had.     Only  one  child  said 
she  thought  school  was  "really  hard";  38%  of  the  children  said  school 
was  "pretty  hard"  and  59%  said  it  was  "not  so  hard."    When  asked  how  much 
work  there  is  to  do  at  school,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  childrensaid ,  "just 
the  right  amount."    About  half  said  there  was  "a  lot"  of  work,  and  30% 
thought  there  was  too  much  to  do.     Significantly,  more  below-average 
readers  said  there  was  "too  much"  work  to  do  at  school  than  above-average 
readers  (x^  «  6. 409,  p<  .05). 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  children  described  themselves  as  working 
"real  hard"  in  school.     Another  41%  said  "pretty .hard."    Less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  children  said  they  didn't  work  hard  in  School.    Almost  half  the 
children,  equally  divided  between  above-  and  below-average  readers,  said 
they  thought  their  parents  wished  they  would  work  harder  in  school.  About 
a  third,  again  equally  divided  between  above-  and  below-average  readers, 
said  their  parents  thought  they  worked  hard  enough  already.     Parents  were 
io^e  generous  in  rating  their  children's  efforts  in  school  than  the  children 
themselves  were.    About  half  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  felt  that  their 
bwn  children  tried  very  hard  in  their      schoolwork.    A  quarter  felt  that  their 
children  were      doing  average  and  another  quarter  not  trying  hard  at  all. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  between  parents  of  above- 


^  beiov^averag.  readers  or  parents  of  ..cond.  fourth,  and  sixth  gr.ders. 
Mothers'  characterizations  of  their  children  in  the  first  year  tended  to 
iatch  teachers'  descriptions  of  children's  classrooi  behavior.  For 
example,  all  of  the  children  whose  teacher,  described  them  as  highly 
motivated  had  mothers  who  said  they  tried  hard  in  school.    All  the 
children  who  teachers  described  as  "univolved"  or  "day  dreamers"  had 
mothers  who  termed  them  "shy."    Fathers  had  Judg-ments  of  their  children's 
school  behavior  less  like  teachers'  perceptions.     Some  of  the  children 
fathers  described  as  "shy  in  school"  were  said  to  be  "active  and  involved" 

by  their  teachers. 

P...nts'  ^dntrib.^tn.  to  childr.ti ' .  sch°°i  success.    The  focal 
children  and  their  teachers  were  a.ked  about  families'  contributions  to 
success  at  school.     Two-thirds  of  the  children-,  said  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion their  parents  paid  to  their  school  work  was  "fine  as  is."    About  a 
third  of  the  children,  mostly  above-average  readers,  said  they  wished 
their  parents  paid  more  attention  to  their  schoolwork.     None  of  the 
children  said  they  wished  their  parents  would  pay  less  attention.  The 
^jority  of  mothers  (80%).  but  only  about  half  of  the  fathers,  said  their 
child  talks  to  them  about  school. 

Two-thirds  of  our    focal   children's  families  were  seen  by  teachers 
as  having  made  a  positive  contribution  to  children's  school  success.  Both 
vears  of  the  study,  teachers  of  75%  of  the  above-average  readers  said 
the  home  had  made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  child's  academic  progres 
Fewer  below-average  readers'  teachers  said  the  chii. "     -ome  had  made  a 
positive  contribution  -  this  was  mentioned  for  55%  th        rst  year  and  40% 
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the  second  year.    There  were  differences  in  teachers'  perceptions  along 
racial  lines  as  well.     In  the  first  year  of  our  study,  teachers  mentioned 
the  contribution  of  the  home  to  reading  achievement  for  75%  of  the  Black 
children.   'However;  in  the  second  year  teachers  only  mentioned  the  home's 
contribution  for  25%  of  the  Black  children,  but  for  50%  of  the  white 
children,  despite  similar  observers'  ratings  of  Black  and  white  families' 
provision  of  literacy  materials.     Once  again,  the  second-year  teachers, 
who  had  not  participated  in  selecting  focal  children,  had  less  positive 
impressions  of  them,  and  especially  had  less  positive  impressions  of  the 
Black  children. 

Perceptions  of  school  achievement.     Parents  and  teachers  were  also 

asked  about  the  child's  achievement,  how    the  child  was  doing  in  school 

in    general  and  specifically  whether  the  child  wa^  reading  and  doing  math 

on  grade  level.     Most  parents  seemed  to  think  that  their  children  were  doing 

average  or  better  than  average  in  school,  compared  to  most  other  children 

their  age.  For  fathers,  this  was  true  regardless  of  whether  .the 

child  was  an  above-average  or  below-average  reader.    However,  mothers 

of  above-average  readers  were  more  likely  to  think  their  children  were  doing 

better  than  average  work,  while  mothers  of  below-average  readers  thought  their 

2 

children  were      doing  just  average  (x    "=  13.67,  p4..01). 

About  half  the  mothers  thought  their  children  had  about-  the  same  problems 
learning  to  read  as  other  children  their  age.     The  other  half  of  the 
mothers  were  split  between  saying  fewer  and  saying  more.     Very  few  fathers 
thought  their  children  had  had  more  problems  than  other  children  in  learning 
to  read.     Mothers  of  below-average  readers  were  mote  likely  to  say  their 
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children  had  mote  problems  and  none  said  their  children  had  fewer  problems. 

Mothers  tended  io  be  more  knowledgeable  about  their  children's  experi- 
ence of  learning  to  read  in  school  than  fathers;  mothers'  and  teachers* 
judgments  about  children's  school  achievement  were  fairly  similar.  Mothers 
of  all  of  the  children  who  were  rated  weaker  than  average  in  reading  by 
the  teacher  said  their  children  had  average  or  more  problems  than  average 
learning  to  read.     But  two  of  the  children  rated  weaker  than  average  in 
reading  by  teachers  had  fathers  who  claimed  they  had  fewer  problems  than 

average  in  learning  to  read. 

Over  three-quarters  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  thought  their  children 
were  doing  math  on  grade  level.  Only  half  of  the  mothers  were  accurate 
in  their  judgment  about  whether  their  children  were  doing  math  on  grade 
level  -  the  same  proportion  which  would  be  expected  by  chance.  Parents  were 
only  slightly  more  accurate  in  thier  judgments  about  reading  achievement, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  and  three-quarters  of  the  fathers  thought 
their  ch:  3dren  were  reading  on  grade  level.     Sixty-one  percent  of 'the  mothers 
w.re  accurate  in  answering  the  question.  "Is  your  child  reading  on  grade 
level?"    Mothers  of  sixth  graders  were  less  accurate  in  their  judgment 
than  mothers  of  younger  children  in  our  study. 

Mothers  of  above-averAge  readers  were  twice  as  likely  as  mothers  of 
below-average  readers  to  think  that  their  children  were  reading  on  grade 
level.     Parents'  judgments  often  included  references  to  children's  out-of- 
school  uses  of  literacy;  as  one  mother  of  a  b.lo«-average  reader  said. 
"She  can  read  teen  magazines  fine.   .   .  just  has  trouble  with  books  on 
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history  arid  science  that  don't  interest  her,"    Or  this,  '*He's  not  bad  at 
readirig;  he  gets  the  gist,  but  the  words  get  a  iittie  fouled  up." 

For  fathers  there  was  no  difference;  most  seemed  to  think  their 
children  were  reading  on  grade  level,  regardless  of  whether  the  children 
weriB  designated  as  above-  or  below-average  readers  by  us.     The  children 
thiBtnselves  also  assessed  their  own  reading  level  .    About  20%  of  the  children 
thought  they  read  "very  well."    Fifty  percent  said  they  thought  they  read 
"pretty  good,"  and  31%  said  "fair." 

Teachers'  perceptions  of  focal  children's  skills  shifted  from  the 
first  to  the  second  year  of  the  study.     This  is  not  surprising^  since 
first-year  teachers  played  a  part  in  selecting  students  for  the  study  and 
their  ratings  of  focal  children's  skills  contributed  to  our  desigriations 
"above  average"  and  "below  average"  readers.     In  the  first  year  about  half 
of  the  children  who  we  designated  as  above-average  readers  were  rated  as 
"better  than  average"  readers  by  their  teachers.     However,  in  the  second 
year,  only  13%  of  above-average  readers  were  rated  as  "better  than  average** 
by  their  teachers. 

Changes  in  teacher  perceptions  were  especially  marked  for  minority 
children.     In  the  first  year y  about  one-third  of  both  Black  and  white 
children  in  our  study  were  seen  by  their  teachers  as  "better  than  average" 
in  reading;  in  contrast ^  in  the  second  year,  natte  of  the  Black  children 
but  24%  of  the  white  children  were  seen  as  better  than  average; 

Grades.     One  way  that  parents  develop  perceptions  about  their 
children's  school  achievement  is  through  grades  -  the  one  way  the  schools 
communicate  with  all  families.     Children  were  asked  what  kind  of  grades 
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they  got  In  school.    Three-quarters  of  the  children,  eqaiiiy  divided 
between  above-  and  below-average  readers,  said  they  received  mostly  "Bs" 
(or  the  equivalent  grade  of  "G"  for  "good")  on  their  report  cards.  A 
fifth  of  the  children  said  they  received  mostly  "As;"    Twice  as  many  above- 
average  readers  as  below-average  readers  said  they  got  "As."    Only  two 
children,  both  below-average  readers,  said  they  received  "Gs"  or  "Ds"  on 
their  report  cards.    Not  surprisingly ,  "  most  of  the  children  (84%)  said 
they  liked  the  grades  they  got.    A  small  percentage  (9%)  felt  that  they 
weren't  doing  their  best  work  and  they  cou-d  get  better  grades.  Even 
fewer  felt  they  were  unable  to  get  better  grades.     Most  of  the  children 
(88%)  also  said  that  their  parents  liked  the  grades  they  got.  More 
children  at  all  grade  levels  said  they  received  their  best  grades  in  math 

than  in  any  other  subject. 

Parents  were  asked  what  kind  of  grades  their  children  were  getting 
in' reading  and  math.     There  was  a  significant  difference  between  mothers 
of  above-average  and  below-average  readers  in  whether  they  reported  the 
children  as  getting  A/Bs  or  C/Ds  in  reading  (x^  =4.A9,»  P^-05),  but  there 
was  no  difference  in  perceptions  of  fathers  of  above-  and  below-average 
readers. 

\ 

Contacts  Between  Parents  aad^T^achers 

Parent-initiat^^^  .n^^a^t:^^th  schools.     Parents  in  our  study  had  a 
relatively  high  level  of  involvement  with  their  children's  schools,  parti- 
cularly with  the  classroom  teachers.     Over  three-quarters  of  the  mothers 
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and  half  of  the  fathers,  when  asked,  immediately  knew  their  children's 
teachers'  name.    All  of  the  parents  interviewed  said  that  their  children 
brought  papers  home  from  school.     Sixty-five  percent  of  the  families 
Initiated  some  kind  of  contact  with  their  children's  classroom  teachers; 
over  half  of  the  families  in  the  study  visited  the  school  to  talk  to  the 
teachers  and  others  sent  notes  or  telephoned.     Parents  of  above-average 
readers  were  no  more  likely  to  initiate  these  contacts  than  were  parents 
of  below-average  readers;  and  parents  with  high  educational  aspirations 
for  their  children  were  no  more  likely  to  than  parents  with  more  modest 
aspirations.     However,  mothers  who  thought  their  children  were  having  more 
problems  than  average  with  schoolwork  were  more  likely  to  initiate  contacts 
with  the  teachers  than  mothers  who  thought  their  children  were  doing  average 
or  superior  work.     Mrs.  Gallagher's  comment  that  she  didn't  get  in  touch 
with  the  school  because  her  kids  were  all  on  the  honor  roll  is  typical. 
Not  surprisingly,  mothers  who  were  most  critical  of  their  children's 
teachers  were  less  Hkely  to  try  to  contact  them^  and  pareTits  who  knew 
the  teacher  from  some  other  context  -  living  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
as  former  teacher  of  other  family  members  -were  more  like3y  to  initiate 
contacts. 

The  mothers  who  actually  contacted  their  children's  teachers  were  not 
necessarily  the  ones  for  whom  it  was  easiest  to  do  so.     Families  in  which 
the  mother  worked  were  actually  more  likely  to  telephone,  visit,  or  send 
a  note  to  the  teacher  than  those  in  which  the  mother  was  at  home.  More 
mothers  who  said  it  was  "not  so  easy"  or  "not  easy  at  all"  to  get  child 
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cave  or  time  off  frotn  wo^k  t5  iet  up  to  the  school  actually  did  so  and 
fewer  of  the  ones  who  said  it  was  "very  easy"  did.    The  Sore  literate 
iothers  and  the  mothers  who  did  more  to  provide  literacy  materials  for 
their  children  made  no  more  contacts  than  the  less  literate  mothers  or  the 
mothers  who  observers  rated  lowest  on  their  provision  of  literacy  materials 

for  the  children. 

iParent-initiated  contacts  both  years  of  the  study  most  frequently 
were  inspired  by  concerns  for  the  children's  academic  progress  (this 
contrasts  with  the  content  of  teacher-initiated  contacts,  discussed  below), 
some  teachers  welcomed  these  contacts;  for  example,  a  second-grade  teacher 
who  spoke  of  a  new  "partnership  between  home  and  school"  resulting  from 
contacts  initiated  by  one  child's  family.     Others  were  more  guarded,  saying 
they  "didn't  mind  it"  when  focal    children's  families  visited  them  or  tele- 
phoned.    When  parent-initiated  contacts  occurred,  they  seemed  to  have 
positive  effects  on  teachers'  expectations  for  the  target  child.     In  the 
first  years  of  the  study,  teachers  were  significantly  more  likely  (x  = 
A. 32.  p<  .05)  to  expect  children  of  families  who'd  contacted  th^  to  go  on 
to  a  four-year  college  compared  to  children  of  families  where  there  were 
no  parent-initiated  contacts.    Teachers  also  had  a  more  positive  view  of 
families'  contributions _ to  literacy  for  children  whose  parents  had  ini- 
tiated  contacts. 

n.h..  ..hool  involvement..    While  the  majority  of  families  were  in 
contact  with  the  classroom  te.cher.  many  fewer  were  involved  more  formally 
with  the  school.    Many  parents  did  not  have  much  knowledge  of  PTAs.  class 
meetings  or  parents'  nights.    About  half  of  the  mothers  reported  never 
going  to  PTA.  about  one-quarter  went  one  time  and  one-quarter  two  or  more 
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times.    Fathers  who  we  were  able  to  interview  weie  iSiewhat  more  involved 
ia  PTA,  three  quarters  of  them  attending  at  least  once,  with  a  range  of 
one  to  six  sessions  attended.     Most  mothers  never  went  to  school-related 
comittees,'  attended  special  school  programs  or  plays  or  helped  out  with 
field  trips  or  class  parties.     Three  mothexs  and  one  father  had  signifi- 
cant involvement  as  volunteers;  two  were  working  parents,  one  a  Welfare 
recipient,  and  one  a  non-working  mother  in  a  fairly  prosperous  family. 

Teacher-initiated  contacts  with  iamtltes.     In  the  first  year  of  our 
study  60%  of  the  focal     children's  families  were  contacted  by  the  teacher 
(in  the  second  year  the  proportion  was  5G%) .     Both  years  the  most  common 
mode  of  contact  used  by  teachers  was  notes  (for  about  A7%  of  the  children's 
faiilies)  and  the  telephone  (about  38%  of  the  families) .     Two  families 
were  seen  in  person,  in  one  case  because  the  mother  was  a  regular  class- 
room volunteer  and  in  the  other  because  the  grandmother  lived  across  the 
street  from  the  schocl'.     Numbers  of  teacher-initiated  contacts  with  each 
family  ranged  from  0  to  30  in  the  first  year  of  the  study,  with  an  average 
of  three  per  family.     In  the  second  year  the  range  was  0  to  15,  with  an 
average  of  two . 

The  content  of  contacts  shifted  from  the  first  to  the  second  year. 
In  1980-81,. teachers,  like  parents,  were  most  likely  to  initiate  contacts 
about  the  child's  academic  progress,  while  ir.  the  second  year  only  half 
as  many  families  were  contacted  about  academic  concerns  as  had  been  in  the 
first  year.     In  1981-82  teachers  were  most  likely  to  contact  parents  about 
behavior  problems.     Both'years  teachers  also  contacted  families  about 
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special  education  iervices  (two  children) .  problems  in  cotnpleting  homework 
(two  children  b5th  years) ,  and  excessive  absences  or  tardiness  (three 
children  the  first  year;  four  the  second). 

For  90%  of  the  focal     children, teachers  who  made  contacts  named  a 
particular    family  member  with  whom  they  communicated .     For  eleven  children 
it  was  the  mother,  for  two  the  father,  and  for  three  children  some  other 
adult,  usually  a  grandparent.    Two  children's  teachers  regularly  co^unicated 

with  both  parents. 

Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  focal     children's  teachers  felt  there 
were  obstacles  in  communicating  with  particular  families.     In  the  case 
of  two  families  teachers  felt  there  was  a  language  barrier,  for  two 
families  "parental  indifference"  was  seen  as  an  obstacle  and  for  three 
children  the  parents'  work  schedule  was  a  barrier. 

Both  years  of  the  study  teachers  initiated  more  contacts  and  were 
more  likely  :tcv  make  contact  with  families  of  poor  readers  (67%  of  the 
below-average  readers'  families  were  contacted  compared  to  53%  of  the 
higher  readers').     Teachers  had  two  to  three  ti^es  as  many  contacts  on 
the  average  with  the  families  for  below-average  readers  both  years. 
Teachers  were  legS  lively  to  contact  parents  of  Black  children,  although 
Biick  parents  on  their  own  initiative  made  as  many  or    more  contacts  as 
white  parents  did.     In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  teachers  made  an 
average  of  1.6  contacts  with  the  families  of  Hispanic  children,  2.1 
with  families  of  Black  children,  but  3.7  with  the  white  children's  families 
(for  the  second  year  the  Averages  were  1.5.   .90  and  2.A  respectively). 
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The  content  of  teacher-Initiated  contacts  also  varied  according  to 
characteristics  of  the  child.    In  the  second  year  of  the  study,  75%  of 
the  contacts  with  Black  families  were  about  behavior  problems,  compared 
to  50%  for  white  families.    Both  years  teachers  had  higher  proportions 
of  contacts  with  families  of  boys  about  academic  progress  than  for  families 
of  girls.     In  the  first  year  36%  of  the  boys'  parents  but  only  19%  of  the 
girls'  were  contacted  about  the  children's  schoolwork;  in  the  second  year 
23%  of  the  boys'  and  only  8%  ol  the  girls'.    These  contact  differences 
may  well  be  related  to  diff erent tteacher  patterns  of  educational  expectations 
discussed  below. 

Teachers  generally  felt  that  the  contacts  they  initiated  with  families 
had  positive  consequences  for  the  child;  about  70%  of  the  contacts  were 
rated  "effective"  each  year.     One  teacher  said,  for  example,  after  repeated 
contacts  with  the  family,  "I  started  seeing  changes  (in  the  child's  home- 
work) about  midyear;  it  turned  itself  around."    Teacher-initiated  contacts, 
like  parents',  had  consequences  for  the  schools'  view  of  the  children. 
Teachers  were  moie  likely  to  mention  the  home  as  a  positive  factor  in  the 
reading  achievement  of  children  whose  families  they'd  contacted  over  the 
year.     Faniiies  who  had  been  contacted  by  the  teacher  were  in  turn  more 
likely  tb  initiate  contacts  themselves,  especially  when  these  teacher 
contacts  were  about  academic  rather  than  behavior  problems.     Children  whose 
families  were  contacted  by  the  teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  be  moved 
up  in  reading  group  assignment  than  those  who  were  not  (x    -  6.28,  F<  -05). 
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Homework 

A  oajor  point  of  overlap  between  h5ie  ind  school  is  homework,  it 
IB  used  ekpiicitly  by  many  teachers  as  a  way  of  communicating  to  parents 
about  what  goes  on  at  school,  and  as  a  way  of  giving  parents  information 
about  their  children's  progress.    Homevork  is  viewed  by  many  parents  as 
the  focus  of  their  own  responsibilities    for  their  children's  school 
achievement;  they  must  ensure  that  their  children's  homework  is  done 
correctly,  neatly,  and  on  time  in  order  to  discharge  their  responsibilities 

as  concerned  parents. 

Teachers,  parents,  and  children  all  believe  that  homework  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  experience.     Each  group  was  asked  questions 
about  the  amount  and  type  of  homework,  where  and  when  it  was  done,  who 
helped  and  how  useful  the  help  was.  whether  it  was  turned  in  on  time.  They 
were  ail  also  asked  about  their  attitudes  toward  homework. 

•     During  the  first  year  of  the  study  all  the  fourth-grade  children  and 
most  of  the  sixth-grade  children  reported  having  homework  to  do.  Only 
half  of  the  second-grade  children  said  they  had  homework,  however.  ^ 
A  majority  of  the  children  (65%)  said  they  thought  homework  was  important. 
However,  a  quarter  of  the  children,  both  above-  and  beiow-average  readers 
in  fourth  and  sixth  grader,,  said  it  was  not.    T.<^  remaining  children  said 
'•it  depends."  but  did  not  elaborate  why.    Asked  what  happens  if  you  don't 
do  your  homework,  children  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways:     "You'd  have 
to  do  it  the  next  day."  "you'd  get  a  bad  grade."  or  "you'd  get  punished 
by  the  teachers."    A  few  children  said.  "You  vouldn't  learn  as  much." 
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•  A^nunt  Of  homework.     During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  the  children 
fourth  and  sixth  grades  said  they  had  homework  every  day  or  every  other 
diy  (with  one  exception) .    The  handful  of  second-grade  children  who  reported 
having  homework  said  it  ranged  in  frequency  from  every  day  to  "every  so 
often."    Teachers'  reports  of  how  frequently  the  children  got  homework  were 
very  similar  to  what  the  children  said. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  study,  mothers  of  a  ihird  of  the  children 
said  their  child  had  one  or  more  hours  of  homework  each  day.    Most  of  the 
children  vith  more  than  an  hour  of  homework  were  fifth  graders.  Third 
graders  had  less  homework.    The  bulk  of  their  mothers  said  they  had  home- 
vork  two  to  three  times  a  week.    There  was  a  greater  range  in  mothers' 
reports  of  time  spent  on  homework  for  sixth  graders  than  for  younger 
children. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  study,  teachers  said  that  55%  of  the 
children  had  homework  every  school  night  and  another  28%  had  it  two  to 

three  times  a  week. 

Tvoe^f  homework.    Teachers  and  parents  were  asked  what  kind  of 
homework  the  children  received.    According  to  the  teachers,  children  in 
the  upper  grades  had  homework  in  more  subject  areas  than  did  the  younger 
children.     Third-grade  children  typically  had  homework  in  three  subjects, 
fifth  graders  had  it  in  three  to  four  subjects,  and  seventh  graders  were 
said  by  their  teachers  to  have  homework  in  five  subjects.  / 

According  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  the  most  common  type  of  homewo^l^ 
the  children  had  to  do  during  the  second  year  of  the  study  was  math.  This 
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was  true  at  all  grade  leviii.  in  addition,  one  or  two  parents  it  each 
grade  level  said  their  children  had  reading  homework;  a  few  parents  of 
third  and  fifth  graders  reported  their  children  had  spelling  homework, 
and  several  parents  of  fifth  and  seventh  graders  said  the  children  had 
social  studies  homework.  Mothers  of  all  the  seventh  graders  and  mothers  - 
of  all  but  two  of  fifth  graders  said  their  chidren  brought  home  textbooks 
for  use  in  homework.     However,  no  third  graders  brought  home  textbooks. 

There  was  agreement  between  teachers  and  parents  that  math  was  the 
most  conmon  subject  for  homework.     However,  more  teachers  than  parents 
said  that  the  children  had  reading  homework.     During  the  first  year,  the 
most  frequent  kind  of  homework  was  a  textbook  assignment  with  accompanying 
questions,  bat  in  the  second  year,  workbook  and  writing  assignments  were 
the  most  co^on  types.     None  of  the  third  graders  had  homework  involving 
reading  assignments  with  questions,  whereas  approximately  three  quarters 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  graders  had  this  kind  of  homework. 

Where  and  when  homeworl^as_done.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  children 
who  had  homework  during  the  first  year  had  time  during ^the  day  to  complete 
it,  according  to  their  teachers.     During  the  second  year,  onl^ 53%  of  the 
children  had  time  during  the  school  day  to  do  homework/ 

About  half  the  children  who  reported  they  had  hoiiework  to  do  said 
they  did  it  at  home.    However,  nearly  a  third  of  the  children  said  they 
did  their  homework  at  school.     The  rest  of  the  children  told  us  they  did 
iheir  homework  both  at  school  and  at  home.     Different  children  in  the  same 
Classrooms  reported  doing  their  homework  in  different  places. 
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About  half  of  the  mothers  and  two-thirds  of  the  fathers  said  their 
cMldren  did  their  homework  at  nearly  the  same  time  every  school  day.  This 
did  not  vary  with  the  g^ade  level  of  the  children  nor  with  their  reading 
ibility.     Slightly  fewer  than  half  of  the  children  responding  said  they 
had  a  special  time  or  a  special  place  to  do  their  homework.    Gf  these, 
only  six  children  (three  above-average  and  three  below-ave-  age  readers) 
said  they  did  their  homework  in  the  same  place  at  the  saiie  time  every  day. 
A  few  children  said  they  did  their  homework  in  their  own  rooms.  The  rpst 
did  it  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  a  Corner  of  another  room  in  the  house.  One 
child  6aid  she  did  it  "wherever  it's  quiet." 

About  half  of  the  mothers  of  the  fifth-  and  seventh-grade  children 
said  that  their  children  watched  television  and  did  homework  at  the  same 
time.    This  was  true  for  both  above-  and  below-av^age  readers.    But  no 
mother  of  a  third-grade  child  said  that  her  child  did  both  at  the  same 
time.     About  a  third  of  all  the  mothers  Responding  said  their  children 
listened  to  the  radio  or  stero  while  doing  homework.    This  was  true  for 
children  at  all  grade  levels  and  for  both  above-  and  below-average  readers. 

Who  helps  with  homework.    Most  children  said  they  usually  either  go 
for  help  when  they  get  stuck  on  homework  or  try  to  figure  it  out  on  their 
owii.     Only  two  children,  both  below-average  readers,  said  they  would  quit 
if  they  got  stuck.     Mothers  said  that  their  children  needed  help  with 
homework  once  a  week  or  less,  except  in  one  case  when  help  was  iiven 
four  times  a  week.    During  our  first  interviews  with  parents,  we  asked 
if  they  had  given  their  children  help  with  homework  the  previous  day. 
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Only  a  quarter  reported  they  had.     in  each  case  they  had  spent  less  than 
one  half  hour  helping  their  children. 

In  the  first  year  of  study;  teachers'  and  parents'  reports  of.  who 
helps  with  homework  were  similar:     the  families  in  which  mothers  said 
they  helped  once  a  week        iore  were  all  soen  by  teachers  as  helping, 
while  families  in  which  mothers  said  they  helped  less  often  were  not  seen 
by  teachers  as  helping.     In  the  first  year  54%  of  above-average  readers 
and  50%  of  below-average  readers  were  seen  by  teachers  as  getting  help 
from  their  families  on  homework.     In  the  second  year,  significantly  more 

above-average  readers  (62.5%)  than  below-average  readers  (11%)  were  seen 

 2 

by  their  teachers  as  getting  help  at  home  on  homework  (x    =4.89,  T><  .05). 
Both  years'  teachers  were  less  likely  to  think  that  parents  of  Black 
children  helped  with  homework  than  parents  of  white  children.     In  the  first 
year  of  the  study,   teachers  were  more  likely  to  contact  families  who  they 
felt  did  not  help  with  homework,  while  in  the  second  year,  the  opposite 
was  true. 

There  was  fairly  high  agreement  anong      mothers,  fathers  and  children 
as  to  who  helps  the  child  with  homework.    The  majority  of  mothers  said 
the  children  came  to  them  for  help.     This  was  true  in  two-parent  households 
as  well  as  in  single-parent  households.     A  few  mothers  said  the  focal  children 
went  to  the  fathers  forhelp,  to  either  parent,  or  to  a  parent  or  a  sibling. 
Hal/   of  the  fathers  who  provided  information  on  this  said  they  helped  their 
children  with  homework.     In  families  where  both  parents  were  interviewed 
about  homework,  in  each  case  where  the  father  said  he  helped  with  homework, 
the  mother  agreed  with  this. 
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Children's  percaptions^  usefulneii  of  parental  helg.    Not  all  the 
children  found  their  parents'  help  with  homework  useful,  however.  Over 
half  said  their  parents  gave  them  good  help,  but  about  a  third  of  them 
iiid  their  parents'  help  was  usually  confusing  and  a  fe«  said  their  parents 
help  was  "sometimes  helpful  and  sometimes  not."    One  child  said  his  parents 
couldn't  help  him  sometimes,  "because  it's  hard  homework."    Another  said 
that  sometimes  her  parents  couldn't  help  because  they  "forget  how  to  do  it. 
Above-average  readers  were  as  likely  to  report  their  parents'  help  was 
confusing  as  were  below-average  readers. 

A^^third  of  the  children  reporting  parents'  help  was  confusing  were 
from  homes  in  which  English  was  not  the  native  language,  but  parents- 
educational  level  was  not  related  to  whether  their  children  reported  that 

parents'  help  was  confusing. 

c^Ki^^p^'  hal^  with  homework.    We  asked  parents  if  anyone  else  helped 
the  child  with  homework.    Virtually  all  the  parents  said  that  younger 
children  in  the-  family  received  help  from  their  older  siblings.  Children 
from  large  families  tended  to  get  halp  from  one  or  two  siblings  In  parti- 
cular.    According  to  the  mothers,  over  half  of  the  children  got  help  from 
one  sibling,  a  third  received  help  from  two  different  siblings  and  one 
child  received  help  from  more  than  two  siblings.     Children  also  turned 
to  their  friends  and  to  extended  family  members  for  help  with  homework. 

one  younger  sister  of  a  child  in  the  study  said  that  the  two  of 
them  "switch  for  each  other,  like  she'll  do  my  homework  if  I  sweep  the 
kitchen  floor  for  her."    Another  child  told  us  that  when  she  needs  help 
with  homework,  her  brother  is  "usually  the  one  around."    This  same  older 
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brother  said  that  she  "might  ask  me  to  check  her  math  or  to  test  her  on 

vocabulary  words." 

Promptness  of  mrnlne  in  homework.    Over  half  of  the  children  said 
they  usually  turned  their  homework  in  on  time.     Forty  percent  said  they 
sometimes  turned  It  in  late.     Only  one  child,  a  sixth  grader,  said  he 
turned  in  his  homework  late  a  lot  of  the  time.     Significantly  more  above- 
average  readers  said  they  turned  their  homework  in  on  time  than  did  below- 
average  readers  (x^  -  4.57.        .05).     it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each 
of' the  children  who  said  they  didn*t"  think  homework  was  important  reported 
that  they  turned  in  their  homework  on  time. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  target  children  who  got  homework  the  first 
year  (and  70%  the  second  year)  did  it  on  time,  according  to  their  teachers. 
In  the  first  year.  86%  of  the  above-average  readers  and  55%  of  the  below- 
average  readers  did  it  on  time  (x^  -  2.58.  p  < .10) ;  however,  in  the  second 
year  the  gap  narrowed.     Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  above-average  readers 
and  62%  of  the  below-average  readers  did  their  homework  on  time,  according 

to  their  teachers.  - 

^.■^.^..c:'  parents'  views  of  homework.     Teachers  expressed 

concern  about  the  type  and  amount  of  homework  they  gave.     Somewhat  more 
than  half  of  the  children's  teachers  the  first  year  and  about  a  quarter 
of  the  children's  teachers  the  second  year  said  they  would  like  to  give 
„ore   homework  than  they  do  now.    Problems  in  giving  more  homework  mentioned 
by  teachers  Included  lack  of  parental  support  and  children's  unwillingness 
to  do  more  work.     One  teacher  wanted  to  give  more  homework,  but  felt  it 
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wasn't  generally  accepted        £he  grade  level  she  taaght  (second  grade). 

Another  teacher  thought  that  the  kind  of  homework  children  in  her  school 

were  used  to  doing  -  worksheets  and  workbook  exercises  -  was  unimaginative. 

but  she  had  had  trouble  organizing  other  types  of  homework,  for  example. 

having  parents  read  aloud  to  children  or  help  them  with  science  projects. 

Some  parents  were  confused  about  what  their  role  in  offering  help 
should  be.     Mr.  SiiSs  said,  for  example.  "The  system  is  different  from 

when  I  was  growing  up.     The  teacher  advised  not  to  try  to  help  Joanne 
as  it  might  confuse  her/' 

Despite  teachers'   frequent  mention  of  lack  of  parental  support  for 
homework,  several  parents  said  they  asked  teachers  to  give  them  materials 
to  use  with  their  children  at  home.     One  mother  told  us.  "Ever  since  my 
oldest  child's  thirdTgrade  teacher  called  up  to  say  he'd  forgotten  his 
addition  tables.  I  have  worked  with  the  kids  during  the  summer  so  they 
don't  forget."    A  mother  of  a  below-average  reader  in  the  sixth  grade 
described  how  she  goes  over  things  with  her  daughter  before  she  does  her 
homework:     "When  she  reads  ancient  history  she  doesn't  know  the  words  and 
it  puts  her  head  in  a  whirlwind.     So  I  make  her  read  each  sentence  aloud 
to  help  keep  track  of  things.     Then  I  ask  her  to  say  what  it  meant  in 
her  own  words."    Other  parents  complained  that  teachers  didn't  assign  enough 
homework.     They  saw  it  as  a  reflection  of  teachers'  laziness  or  lack  of 
interest  in  the  children's  progress.     One  mother  complained  of  this,  and 
added  that  she  was  willing  to  help.     "If  they  bring  home  math  wor.  I  help 
to  pound  it  Into  their  heads." 
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Educatloaal  Expectations 

Educational  expectations  for  a  child  are  a  source  of  pSiiible  conflict 
or  cooperation  between  hoTne  and  school.    Teachers  both  yeari  of  our  study 
were  asked  what  educational  level  they  expected  each  focal  child  to  attain. 
Not  surprisingly,  teachers  had  higher  expectations  for  above-average 
than  below-average  readers,  particularly  in  the  first  year  of  the  study, 
when  teachers  had  helped  assign  children  to  these  categories.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  the  above-average  readers  were  expected  to  graduate  from  college 
this  year,  but  only  15%  of  the  below-average  readers  were. 

Teachers  in  the  second  year  of  the  study,  who  had  fewer  contacts 
with  families  and  who  had  not  participated  in  selecting  children  for  the 
project,  had  much  lower  educational  expectations  for  the  focal  children. 
Second-year  teachers  only  expected  36%  of  the  above-average  readers  to 
graduate  from  college  (and  20%  of  the  below-average  readers) .    Both  years 
of  the  study,  teachers'  expectations  were  lowest  for  the  oldest  group  of 
focal  children  -  the  sixth  and  seventh  graders  -  22%  of  whom  were  expected 
to  go  on  to  a  four-year  college  by  their  1980-81  teachers,  and  none  of  whom 
were  expected  to  go  on  to  college  by  the  1981-82  teachers. 
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Teacher  Expectations 

1980-81  1981-82 

f,i85nd  gfaders  thtrd  priders 

37.5%  high  school  graduate  66%  high  school  graduate  ^ 

62.5%  college  graduate  or  above  3A%  college  graduate  or  above 

Fourth  graders  Fifth  graders 

16%  high  school  drop  out  25%  high  school  drop  out 

50%  technical  or  community  college  25%  high  school  graduate 

college  graduate  or  above     ^  50%  college  graduate  or  above 

Sixth  graders  Seventh  graders 

11%  high  school  dropout  12.5%  high  school  dropout 

55%  high  school  graduate  75%  high  school  graduate  _  ^ 

11%  technical  or  connnunity  college  12.5%  technical  or  communxty  college 
22%  college  graduate  or  above 

In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  racial  and  sexual  differences  in 
teachers'  educational  expectations  for  children  were  minimal.     The  teachers 
In  the  second-year,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  30.3%  of  V7hite  children  would 
go  to  college  but  none  of  the  Black  children  would  (despite  similar  pro- 
portions of  Black  and  white  above-average  readers  in  our  study) .    A  third 
of  the  boys  were  seen  by  second-year  teachers  as  going  to  college,  but 
none  of  the  girls  in  the  study  were. 

Expectations  of  teachers  in  the  second  year  of  the  study  were  also 
more  likely  to  be  lower  than  mothers'    or  than  the  first-year  teachers'. 
Second-year  teachers  agreed  with  mothers  about  educational  expectations 
for  individual  children  only  16%  of  the  time,  while  responses  of  first-year 
teachers  and  mothers  were  congruent  in  A2%  of  the  cases.     Compared  to 
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second^year  teachers.  oStheis  hkd  higher  expectations  ~foi  12  out  of  19 
children  (63%).     Compared  to  first-year  teachers,  in  9  of  24  cases  (37.5%) 
the  mother  had  higher  expectations.     Seven  of  these  r.ina  children  were 
below-average  readers.     In  most  cases  where  expectations  of  teachers  were 
higher  than  those  of  mothers,  the  children  involved  were  above-average 
readers. 

Seventy  to  ieventy-five  percent  of  mothers  and  fathers  said  that  getting 
a  college  diploma  was  a  goal  they  had  for  their  children.     Fifty  to  sixty 
percent  of  parents  expected  their  children  ; i  finish  college;  the  others 
all  expected  their  children  to  graduate  from  high  school .     One  mother 
said.  "I  want  them  all  to  go  through  college.    This  is  an  IrisVonan's 
dream";  another  Sother  commented.  "As  long  as  I'm  alive,  they're  going 
to  go  all  the  way"  (meaning  graduate  from  college).     Our  most  disabled 
reader  said  of  her  parents.  "All  I  know  is  they  want  me  to  finish  college." 
The  mother  of  another  below-average  reader  stinmed  it  up  this  way:  "The 
further  you  go  in  school  the  better  job  you  get.     I  tell  her.  'Finish 
college  or  you'll  live  in  a  dump  like  this  all  your  life.'" 
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Parents',  teacheri '  and  children's  views  aboat  school  from  interview 
data  are  contrasted.    While  parents  had  varying  views  about  the  most 
ii^S^trat  thing  a  school  should  teach,  parents  of  above-average  readers 
thought  discipline  was  the  most  important  goal,  and  parents  of  below- 
average  readers    thought  reading  was.    The  characteristics  of  a  good 
teacher  iost  commonly  mentioned  by  parents  were  "casing  and  conscientious." 
and  a  Majority  of  parents  felt  that  effort  and  attendance  were  the  main 
qualities  of  a  good  student.     In  the  teachers'  view,  a  good  student  was 
one  who  was  oriented  toward  school  tasks  and  who  was  quiet,  attentive,  and 
conscientous.     Children  liked  teachers  who  were  "nice"  and  "didn't  yell." 

Most  parents  felt  that  teachers  and  facilities  of  -^the  schools  their 
children  attended  were  about  average  compared  to  others  in  the  area.  Most 
children  enjoyed  going  to  school  and  average  attendance  was  high.  Below- 
average  readers  were  more  likely  to  think  there  was  too  much  work  at  school 
and  were  more  likely  to  worry  about  missing  school  than  above-average 
readers.    Eighty  percent  of  the  children  described,  themselves  as  working 
"real  hard"  or  "pretty  hard";  yet  half  the  children  thought  their  parents 
wished  they  would  work  harder. 

Most  parents  thought  their  children  were  doing  average  or  better 
than  average  work  in  school,  compared  to  agemates.     Mothers  were  more 
accurate  about  their  children's  school  achievement  than  fathers  were, 
both  in  judging  children's  difficulties  learning  to  read  and  current 
Bath  and  reading  levels.  "  Most  children  thought' they  were  doing  fine 
in  school  and  liked  the  grades  they  got;  three-fourths  said  they  got 
iostly  Bs.  ^ 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  teachers  considered  about  on.  ;hird 
of  both  Black  and  white  children  as  "better  than  average"  in  reading. 
In  contast,  in  the  second  year,  teachers  named  none  of  the  Black  children 
and  24%  of  "the  white  children  as  better  than  average  (in  spite  of  equal 
proportions  of  Black  and  white  focal  children  scoring  above  average  on 
standardized  tests) . 

The  teachers  thought  two-thirds  of  our  children's  families  had  made 
a  positive  contribution  to  children's  school  success.  Teachers  were  more 
likely  to  mention  the  positive  contribution  of  the  home  for  above-average 
than  for  below-average  readers.     Despite  similar  observer  ratings  for 
provision  of  literacy  in  Black  and  white  families,  teachers  in  the  first 
year  of  the  study  were  Such  more  likely  to  mention  the  home's  contributing 
for  Black  than  for  white  children;  the  pattern  was  reversed  in  the  second 
year  when  teachers  were  more  likely  to  mention  the  contribution  of  the  home 

for  white  children. 

For  parents  in  our  study,  the  most  common  form  of  involvement  with 
their  children 'o  school  was  contact  with  the  classrooi  teachers.  Sixty- 
five  percent  if  our  families  ir.itiated  contact  with  the  classroom  teacher; 
half  attended  at  least  one  PTA  meeting.    Parent-initiated  contacts  were 
inspired  most  often  by  concern  for  the  children's  academic  progress: 
Mothevs  who  thought  their -children  were  having  problems  with  schoolwork 
were  more  likely  to  initiate  contacts  than  mothers  who  thought  their  children 
were  doing  fine. 

Fifty  to  sixty  percent  of  focal  children's  families  were  contacted 
by  the  teacher.     Teacher-initiated  contacts  ranged  from  0  to  30  per  family. 
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V±th  the  parents  of  boys,  teachers  were  most  likely  to  initiate  contacts 
about  the  children's  academic  progress ^  i^hile  with  girls'  families, 
teachers  were  more  likely  to  make  contacts  about  the  children's  behavior 
probl^s.     Teachers  had  two-to-three  times  as  many  contactis  with  the  families 
of  below-average  readers.     Teachers  were  less  likely  to  contact  parents  of 
Black  children  than  white  children,  although  Black  parents  on  their  own 
initiative  made  as  many  or  more  contacts  with  teachers  as  white  parents. 
Teachers'  contacts  with  families  had  positive  consequences  for  the  child. 

All  fourth  graders,  most  of  the  sixth  graders,  and  half  of  the 
second  graders  reported  having  homework*     Most  children  got  help  with  home- 
work from  both  parents  and  siblings-    Half  said  their  parents  gave  them 
"good  help,"  but  a  third  found  their  parents'  help  confusing.    Whether  the 
help  was  seen  as  confusing  was  not  related  to  either  the  parents'  educational 
level  or  the  children's  reading  level.    Above-average  readers  were  signi- 
ficantly more  likely  to  turn  in  their  homework  on  time  than  were  below- 
average  readers,  according  to  both  child  and  teacher  reports. 

Teachers  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  expected  a  third  of  the 
children  to  graduate  from  college,  and  they  had  significantly  higher  expec- 
tations for  above-average  than  for  below-average  readers.  •  Race  and  sfex 
differences  in  their  expectations  were  minimal.    Teachers  in  the  second 
year  had  generally  lower  expectations  than  did  first-year  teachers  for 
both  above-  and  below-average  readers.     Furthermore,  they  expected  no 
Black  children  or  girls  to  attend  college.     Three-quarters  of  mothers  and 
fathers  hoped  that  their  children  would  graduate  from  college,  and  50-60% 
of  them  expected  the  children  to  actually  do  so.     Mothers  had  higher 
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expectations  for  their  children  then  did  teachers,  especially  teach 
in  the  second  year  of  the  stuoy. 
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Chapter  6 
Reading  Test3 

This  chapter  presents  the  f  ind ings  f  rom  the  pupil s' reading  test  scores. 
Chapter  7  presents  findings  from  the  writing  samples  and  the  language 
tests,   and  relates  the  findings  from  ail  three  types  of  measures.  Chapters 
8  and  9  will  further  relate  home  and  school  factors  to  the  readying,  language 
■  and  writing  measures. 

The  instruments  used  for  the  reading  analyses  are  the  subtests  of 
an  experimental  edition  of  the  reading  assessment  test   (Roswell  and  Chall, 
in  press)  with  a  range  of  difficulty  for  reading  levels  1  to  9,  designed 
for  individual  administration.     The  test   is  composed  of  6  subtests  of 
various  aspects  of  reading:     Word  recognition ^  oral  reading,  phonic  screen- 
ing, word  meaning,   silent  reading,  comprehension,  spelling.     Based  on 
validation  studies  of  hundreds  of  children,   each  of  the  subtest  scores 
can  be  converted  into  a  criterion  score   (i.e.   gra"de  level)  and  a  total 
score.     Both  are  used  in  the  reading  analyses  lor  this  study.     We  have 
relied  particularly  on  the  criterion  scores  (grade  -levels)  -for  the- analy-  --^ 
sis  of  trends  in  development  by  grades,  and  for  comparison  of  achievement 
of  the  present  population  with  others  their  age  and  grade  placement. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  pro- 
cess by  which  these  low  SES  children  enter  the  stage  of  using  reading 
for   "learning  the  new."  (Chall,   1983).     Past  studies  have  found  that  be- 
ginning around  grade  4  or  5,  reading  test  scores  of  low  SES  children  tend 
to  decelerate  with  increasing  grade  placement    (Coleman,   1964;   NAEP ,  1981). 
The  various  analyses  reported  below  have  been  designed  to  answer  questions 
related  to  this  issue. 
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Patterns  of  Deceleration 

The  first  analyses  were  designed  to  determine  whether  the  low  SES 
childr.en  in  the  present  study  followed  a  similar  pattern  of  deceleration 
of  reading  development  beginning  at  about  a  Ath  or  5th  grade,  as  reported 
in  the  literature. 

Our  analysis  was  based  on  the  following  data: 

A  cbinparison  of  first  year  (1981)  reading  scores  obtained  in 
grades  2,  A,   6  (a  cross-sectional  comparison)-       Tests  were 
given  in  May  when  the  expected  norms  would  be  2,8,  ^*-8,  and  6.8. 

A  comparison  of  second  year  (1982)  reading  score*  in  grades 
3,  5,  7  (a  cross-sectional  comparison).     Tests  were  given  in 
May  when  the  expected  .norms  would  be  3.8,   5.8,  and  7.8. 

A  comparison  of  pre  (1981)  and  post-test   (1982)  scores  for 
grades  2-3,  ^-5,   6-7  (a  longitudinal  comparison  over  a  one- 
year  period). 

A  comparison  of  scores  of  above  and  beloK  average  pupils  for 
each  grade. 

Since  the  samples  of  pupils  in -each  grade  were  small   (about  10  at 
each  grade)*  these  various  analyses  were  undertaken  as  a  means  of  confirm 
ing  or  disconf irming  the  results  found.     Thus,   it  was  believed  that  the 
two  cross-sectional  comparisons  might  serve  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  each 
other,  and  they  they  could  further  be  verified  by  the  year's  gains  found 
on  the  pre-  and  post-tests. 

The  above/below  average  comparisons  for  each  grade  would,  we  hoped, 
give  additional  evidence  of  change  in  reading  achievement  within  each 
grade.     In  the  above/below  average  data  we  would  look  for  patterns  among 


*The  exact  number  tested^ appears  on  P^_7-2.  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
number  differed  somewhat,  with  the  largest  sample  in  grade  A.  There 
was  a  further  variation  in  the  above  and  below  average  readers  in  each 
grade  sample.     Thus,  the  largest  percent  of  above  average  readers  were 
in  the, grade  4  sample. 

(footnote  continued  on  pages  6-2a  and  6-2b) 
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Because  the  numbers  of  children  in  grades  2,  4  and  6  varied  somewhat 
(See  Table  7-2,  Chapter  7)  as  did  the  number  of  above  and  below  average  pupils, 
and  because  with  such  small  samples  we  need  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 
;they  differed  for  sampling  rather  than  for  developmental  reasons  a  covariance 
analysis  was  to  assure  that  various  gains  and  developmental  trends  found 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  sample  differences. 

Reading  scores  from  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  for  each  of  the 
30  children  when  they  were  in  the  3rd  grade  (Baseread)  were  co-varied  with 
a  writing  measure   (production)  and  with  the  reading  test  scores. 

Table  6-0  which  presents  the  basic  data  on  the  co-variance  results 
indicates  that  the  groups  (Grades  2,  4,  and   6)  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  one  another  on  their  third  grade  reading  skills.     Thus,  the  analyses 
of  covariance  including  baseread  as  the  covariate  did  not  produce  results 
different  from  the  original  analyses  of  variance. 


Tjble  6-0 

An^jlyslb  of  Variance 
Koiiiliiijj^  aiui  Uritiiig  hu.  and  Post  T,^sLs  Oovarial  on  liasciroiul 




Source  of  Variation 

Siiiii  of  S(|uares 

DF  ... 

Mean  Square 

P 

Significance  of  F 

Covariates  Bascread 

213.731 

1 

2i3,731 

0.520 

0.479 

Main  Effects 

12451.797 

3 

4!j0.598 

10.100 

0.000    ■  \ 

Kcadihij.  U-vel 

3726.742 

1 

3726.742, 

'  9.069 

0.007 

Grade  Level 

8725.055 

2 

4362.527 

10.616 

0.001 

-s— 

1 

2-Way  Interaction 

109.48 

2 

■54.74 

0.133 

0.876 

Explained 

12775.020 

6 

2129.170 

5.181 

0.002 

Residual 

8629.633 

21 

410.935 

Total 

21404.652 

27 

792.765 
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the  below  average  group  of  6th  graders  for  example,  that  niight  resemble 
the  patterns  for  the  above  average  4th  graders. 

Do^i:i^_readlng- scores  dec-e^l%rate  after  grade  4?     Table  6-1  presents 
the  mean  scores  for  grades  2,  4  and  6  (the  pretests,  administered  in  1981) 
on  two  of  the  reading  tests  administered  —  word  recognition  and  silent 
reading  comprehension.     The  table  also  contains  the  deviations  of  the 
mean  scores  from  the  expected  norms  in  grades  2,  4  and  6.     Since  these 
tests  were  given  in  May  of  the  school  year,  2.8  would  be  the  expected 
norm  for  the  2nd  grades,  4.8  the  expected  norm  for  the  4th  graders,  and 
6.8  for  the  6th  graders. 

From  Table  6-1,   there  appears  to  be  a  deceleration  on  both  tests 
by  the  6th  grade.     The  word  recognition  scores  seem  to  begin  decelerating 
earlier  with  an  average  deviation  of  -.3  at  grade  4.     Silent  reading  compre- 
hension increases  from  grade  2  to  grade  4  when,  compared  to  expected  norms, 
but  decelerates  in  grade  6. 

Table  6-2  presents  the  means  for  the  above  and  below  average  pupils 
on  word  recognition  and  silent  reading  comprehension,  together  with  devi^ 
t ions  from  the  expected  norms.     From  Table  6-2  we  note  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  course  of  development  for  the  above  as  compared  to  the  below 
average  pupils.     Deceleration  (beginning  around  Grade  4)   is  already  evi- 
dent for  the  below  average  groups  on  both  reading  components  —  word  re- 
cognition and  silents  reading  comprehension.     In  May  of  1981,  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  our  study,   the  below  average  pupils  of  grade  4  are 
one  year  below  expected  norms  in  word  recognition  but  on  expected  norm 
for  silent  reading  comprehension. 
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TABLE  6-1 


Means  and  Deviations  from  the  Norms  on  Pretests  (1981)  -  Word 
Recognition  and  Silent  Reading  Comprehension 

Silent  Reading 

 Wo rd  Rec o gn i t ion    Comprehension  

Deviations  Deviations 
Mean  Scores       from  the  norm      Mean  Scores       from  the  norm 

Grade  2  2.7  -.1  2.9  +.1 

Grade  4  4.5  -.3  5.5  +.7 

Grade  6  6.1  -.7  6.6  -.2 


TAHI,H  6-2 

Mean  Scores  and  Devintlnns  from  Norms  for  Above  and 

Below  Average  Pupils  on  Pretests  {\%\) 
Word  Recognition  and  Silent  Reading  Comprelionston 


-Uaritogfiitinri 


4kw4v-mg^-P;ipi45 

Below  Average  Pupils 

Mcaii  Deviations 

Mean  Deviations 

Scores   Frotii  TliG-Noriii 

Scores    From  The  Norm 

Sij^ent  Reading  Compretiension 


AHove  Average  P"pils_      Below  Average  Pnpits 
Mean'      Deviations       Mean  Deviations 
Scores   From  Tlie  Norm     Scores   From  The  Norm 


Grade  2 

2.? 

-.1 

2.1 

-.1 

2.8 

0 

2.9 

+.1 

Grade  4 

5;1 

+:3 

3.8 

-1.0  ' 

6.0 

+1.2 

0 

Grade  fi 

7.0  ' 

+.2 

5;2 

-1.6 

7.3 

+.5 

5.9 

-.9 

I 


By  the  end  of  grade  6,  the  below  average  pupils  are  a  year' and  6  months 
below  norms  on  word  recognition,  almost  a  year  below  on  silent  reading 
comprehension i 

In  comparison,  the  above  average  pupils  are  at  about-  the  expected 
norms  for  Grade  2  on  both  word  recognition  and  silent  reading  comprehen- 
sion.    They  also  seem  to  stay  above  the  norms  in  Grade  4  and  6.     If  there 

is  a  deceleration,   it  may  be  on  silent  reading  comprehension  where  the 

from  a  1,2  above     

norm  in  grade  4  decreases^to  a- -5  above  the  norm  in  grade  6.     The  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  the  same  for  word  recognition  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Thus,  although  there  appears  to  be  deceleration     beginning  with 
Grade  A   (with  even  greater  decelerations  at  , grade  6)  for  the  total  grade 
groups,  the  extent  seems  larger  among  the  below  average  as  compared  to 
the  above  average  readers  at  each  grade. 

Table  6^3  presents  mean  post  test  scores  (1982)'  for  the  children 
in  grades  3,   5,  and  7  —  the  retest  scores  fer  pupils  whose  initial  test 
scores  were  presented  in  Tables  6-1  and  6-2  when  they  were  in  grades 
2,  4,  and  6.  ; 

Table  6-3  also  suggests  deceleration  for  both  word  recognition  and 
silent  reading  comprehension  —  on  post  t.ests  in  grades  3,  5  and  7, 
Compared  to  the  scores  for  grades  2,4,  and  6  (see  Table  6-1)  the  post 
tests  seem  also  to  decelerate,  but  at  a  later  grade  —  7th  compared  to 
grade  4  for  the  pretests  on  word  recognition.    R>r  silent  reading  compre- 
hension, the  deceleration  at  grade  7  is  about  the  same,  however,  as  it 
was  for  the  6th  graders  on  the  pretests. 
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TABLE  6-3 


Mean  Word 

Kecognition  anc 

3"^  sneit-t^Reading 

Comprehension  Scores 

i  on  Post 

Jests  V J.  ^ o4^'} 

Wit n  jjeviaLions 

from  Expected  Norms 

Myan  Word 

Kean. 

Silent 

"     T^ecognit  ion 

Devxat  ions 

Read: 

Lng  Compre- 

Deviations 

Scores 

From  Norms 

hensf 

Ion  Scores 

From  Norns 

Grade  3 

4.3 

+  .5 

U.8 

+1.0 

Grade  5 

6.9 

+1.1 

7.V^ 

+1.2 

Grade  7 

7.3 

-.5 

7.1 

-.7 
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Post-test  Scores 

Table  6-A  presents  means  for  above  and  beloV  achievers  on  thip  post 
test  scores.     These  findings  are  generally  similar  to  those  for  the  pre- 
tests (see  Table  2).     Both  seem  to  indicate  that:  deceleration  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  below  average  achievers  th^^^  of  the  above.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  the  above  average  pupils  maintaiti  their  above  average 
scores  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  grades  and  probably  higher,  on  both 

word  recognition  and  silent  reading  coniprehensioti  -     Although  there  is 
 deceleration 

a  slight  in  the  extent  of  the  positive  (j^viations  from  the  ex- 

pected norm  at  grade  7  on  silent  reading  comprehension,  this  could  well 
be  attributed  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  test      ^  about  an  8th  grade  level. 

Overall,   the  pretest  scores   (grades  2,  4  an*^  6)  and  the  post  test 
scores  (grades  3,   5  and  7)   indicate  that  deceleration  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  belou-  average  achievers  than  of  th^  above.     But,  overall, 
both  cross  sectional  compar isons tended  to  find  a  decelerative  trend  — 
beginning  either  at  ^th  or  6th  grade. 

Post-Test  Gains 

As  further  evidence  on  this  question  of  deceleration,  we  analyzed 
the  gains  on  the  ^ojt   rests  over  the  pretests  fot^  each  child,   by  grade, 
by  their  status  as  above  or  below  average  achiever's,  and  by  silent  read- 
ing comprehension  and  word  recognition.     Table  6^5  presents  these  data. 
From  the  table  we  set   a  trend  toward  deceleration  both  for  word  recogni- 
tion and  silent  reading  comprehension  with  grade*     This  is  seen  for  the 
increasing  grades  and  for  both  the  above  and  belAW  average  achievers 
within  each  grade.     The  trends  for  the  above  and  belov  average  achievers 
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TABLE  f)4 

Mean  Scores  nnd  Dpt/lntidn,";  frniti  Exppctrd  Norms  on  tlic  Post  Tests  (1982) 

Vor(i_Rprnsnlti(in     Slicnt  Rend inf^  ConiprejTen slot) 


'J^__   -.  -i.n«-Pquis   — 4jgUjipj;[s^   Low  Pupils  

Mean      Dpv hit  ions       Ho;in      Dcvi.itions  Henn      liovlations       Mean  Deviations 

Scores    lj<£TlipJloriii     Scivros    From  Tlic  No-rni  Sr-orcs   Fron^-l^lio-Norm     Scores   From  The  Norm 


i.2 

^.1 

+!5 

+.7 

4.9 

+1.1 

5.? 

-.1 

8.0+ 

+2.2 

5.6 

-.2 

U 

+.8 

fi.O 

-1.fi 

8.0+ 

+.2 

6.3 

-1.5 

0 
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TABLE  6-5  . 

Gains  on  Word  Recognitdn  and  Silent  Reading  Comprehension  from  Pretests 

(1981)  to  Post  Tests  (1982) 


Grades  2-3 


Number  Above 
Average  h 

Below  Average  6 


Word  Recognition 
Years  of  Gain : 
o=Above  Average 
e=Belov  Average 


2  oo 

1  0009«* 


Silent  Reading  Comprehension 
Years  of  Gain: 
o=Above  Average 
©=Below  Averaee 


Grades  A-5 

Above  Average  7 

Below  Average  5 


-1 

4  o 

3  oo« 

2  booo»» 

1  o© 

o  o« 


OODOO« 


0090 


Grades  6-7 

Above  Average  U 
Below  Average  A 


4 
3 

2  o 
1  cm 


oo 


:-l 


9r:  t 
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tend  to  be  similar  to  thos:    'ound  for  the  total  grades  in  the  cross  sec- 
tional data.     The  below  average  pupils  tend  to  make  lower  gains  than 
the  above  average,   and  there  is  a  general  decline  in  gains  in  isucceed- 
ing  grades: 

Thus  the  longitudinal  data  tend  to  confirm  the  cross  sectional  data. 
Vhile  the  pupils  in  the  study  are  on  expected  norms  in  these  two  major 
reading  components  —  word  recognition  and  silent  reading  comprehension 
in  grades  2  and  3  —  they  tend  to  decelerate  with  increasing  grades  (be- 
ginning with  grade  ^  or  5) .     Further,   the  deceleration  is  stronger  for 
the  below  average  achievers  as  compared  to  the  above  average  achievers. 
The  deceleration    among  the  below  average  achievers  also  tends  to  begin  • 
earlier.     Thus,   it  would  appear  that  at  each  of  the  grades  studied  — 
pretest  grades,   2,  A,   6;  and  post  test  grades  37  5,  and  7        those  who 
started  strong,  continued  strong.     The  strong  starters  tended  to  gain  more; 
the  slower  starters  tended  to  weaken  more  on  successive  grades. 

The  longitudinal  data   (see  Table  6-5)  which  are  based  on  the  yearly 
gains  for  each  individual,   from  grades  2  to  3,  A  to  5  and   6  to  7,  offer 
the  clearest  evidence  since  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  uneven  numbers 
of  above  and  below  average  achievers.     Since  each  individual   is  treated 
separately,   the  possible  biasing  of  a  grade  toward  the  higher  and  lower  . 
end  of  the  scale  is  avoided. 

A  review  of  table  6-5  indicates  the  clear  trend  toward  deceleration 
by  increasing  grade  and  by  the  low  achievers  within  the  grade  —  essentially 
a  confirmation  of  the  cross-sectional  data. 

Although  the  numbers  of  children  are  small,   it  appears  that  the 
various  analyses  reported  here  ~  the  cross  sectional  and  longitudinal 
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(Tables  1,  2,  3,  A,  5)  tend  to  confirm  the  findings  froir^  the  others. 
The  scores  on  all  tests  combined,  from  grade  2  to  grade  7,  tend  to  show 
a  deceleration  beginning  around  grade  A ,  5 ,  or  6  (depending  upon  the 
test).  The  deceleration  trend  is  greater,  however,  for  the  below  as 
compared  to  the  above  average  achievers.  indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  below  average  achievers  may  have  accounted  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  deceleration  noted  in  the  total  samples  for  the  grades  in  this 
study. 

Patterns  of  ^^vth^r-Dif f er ent  Reading  Components 
Pre-Test  Data 

The  second  main  analysis  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  character- 
istic patterns  of  growth  can  be  found  among  the  different  reading  compo- 
nents.    Do  some  of  the  reading  components  hold  up  better, than  others? 
Do  the  patterns  of  components  strengths  and  weaknesses  vary  by  grade 

and  by  above  and  below  average  achievers?     If  so,  which  test  scores  show 

-   show.    _  .JO 

relative  increases  and  which ^relat ive  decreases  with  increasing  grades. 

Table  6-6  presents  the  means  on  the  pretests   (when  the  children 
were  in  grades  2,  A,  and  6)  for  five  reading  and  reading  related  components 
(all  subtests  except  phonics)         by  grade  level.     From  Table  6-6  we  note, 
that   for  all  5  components  a  deceleration  appears  to  set  in,  beginning 
around  grade  A.     This  can  be  seen  most  vividly  from  the  declining  differ- 
ences from  the  norms  at   each  succeeding  grade. 

What  is  quite  striking  from  Table  6-6  is  the  relative  strength  of 
all  five  reading  components  at  grade  2.     All  scores  are  at  »*grade  level" 


Table  n 


mm  Test-  ScoFeS- for-  Cradcs.  2,J.i  (cross^iictioiiril) 

Kith  Deviations  from  the  Expected  l^orns  , 


■   



Expected 
lleiin  for  ' 

Difference 
from 

Expected  Horra 

Expected 
Mean  for 

Difference 
from 

Expected  Knrn 

Expected 
Mean 

Difference 
frbiii 

Expected  Nnrm 

Iv'brd  Recognition 

2.7* 

-.1 

-.3 

i 
1 

Oral  Readlnp, 

3.5 

+.7  ' 

/1, 9 

+.1 

0,7 

-.i 

Silent  Rcadinf; 

2.9 

+.1 

5.5 

Word  Mcaninp, 

\ 

Spellinp, 

3.1 

+.3 

' 

1  "'^ 

2.9 

+.1 

.  . . 

^  -.2. 

i  f..l 
1  ... 

*Ilie  expected  means  are  the  "criterion  Rrade  score"  for  Ilay,  the  eifjith  pioiit  of  tlic  gmde  in  which  the  tests 
0  were  administered,  Thus,  the  expected  nnrn  for  f,r.idc  2  was  cstiinatcd  as  2.0;  the  expected  norm  foi  Rradc  ^, 
^,8;  and  that  for  grade  (),  (i.fi, 
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or  above  when  compared  to  expected  norms.     At  grade  4,  on  two  components, 
oral  and  silent  reading,   the  pupils  are  still  above  the  expected  norms;/^' 
for  grade  4,     On  the  other  three  component s  • —  word  r ecognit ion ,  word 
iaeaning  and  spelling  • — •  the  mean  scores  for  grade  A  are  already  somewhat 
below  the  expect ed  norms . 

The  deceleration  trend   is  more  consistent  from  grade  A  to  6^  ;when 
at  grade  6  all  5  components  are  below  norm  expectations.     The  greatest 
deceleration  froin  grade  4  to  grade  6  scores  is  in  word  meaning^   the  compo- 
nent that  requires  no  reading  ability  per  se.     The  words  V7ere  presented 
orally  and  the  student  gave  his/her  definitions  orally.     These  scores 
at  Grade  6  were  on  the  average  2.^  grades  below  the  expected  norms. 

Thus  the  deceleration  trend  with  increasing  grades  noted  above  for 
word  recognition  and  silent  reading  comprehension  (see  Tables  6-i ,  2,  3, 
A,  and  5)   is  found  for  ail  5  reading  components.     By  the  end  of  grade  6, 
all  5  component   scores  fal].  "Kelov  the  expected  norms.'    At  Ath  grade, 
three  of  the  five  fall  belo^*     word  recognition,  word  meaning,  and  spelling). 

Table  6-7  presents  a  cov.       r.L^on  of  above  and  below  average  achievers 
in  eiach  grade  on  the,  pretests   '.^/ades  2,     ,    6)   for  five  reading  components. 
From  Table  6  7  we  see  that   for       »      'f  th^  five  components  scores,  the 
above  average  achievers  stay      -r-      t'^.    expected  norms,   from  grades  2 
to  6.     Above  average  pupils  seeir.  tu   s"':celerate  on  only  one  component  fr:ni 
grade  2  to  4.     In  grade        the  above  average  ajh\evers  tested  above  the 
norms  on  word  meaning.     By  A,   the  mean  scoreis  were  -.6  below  the  expected 
norm  and  by  grade  6,   -2 • 3  grades  below. 


Grade  2 
4 
6 

-Or  al— Read  In  g 
Grade  2 
4 
6 

Silent  Reading 
Grade  2 
A 
6 

Word  Meaning 
Grade  2 
A 

e 

Spelling 
Grade  2 

6 
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Table  6-7 
Pretest 

Mean  Subtest  Scores  Compared  tci  Expected  Norms  , 
With  Above  and  Below  Average- Breakdown 


Above  Average 

Expected        Mean  Difference 
Norm  Score        from  Expected 

Norm 


Below  Average 


Expected  Mean 
Norm  Score 


Difference 
from  Expected 

Kdrin  


2.8 


6.8 


2.7 
5:1 
7.0 


-.1 
+  .3 

+  .2 


2.8 
A. 8 
6.8 


2.7 
3.8 
5.2 


-;l 

-1.0 

-1.6 


2.8  3. A  +.6 

4.8  5.7  +.9 

6.8  7.4  +.6 

2.8  2.8  +6 

4.8  6.0  +1.2 


6.8  7.3  -f.5 

2.8  3.2  4.4 

4.8  4.2  -.6 

6.8  4.5  -2.3 

;  8  2.6  -.2 

..8  5.4  +.6 

6.8  .  .J  + .  5 


2,8  3.5  +.7 

4.8  3.7  -1.1 

6.8  6.0  -.8 

2.8  2.9  +.1 

4.8  4.8  +0 

6.8  5.9    '  -.9 

2.8  3.0  +.2 

4.8  4.4  - ; 4 

6.8  4.3  -2.5 

2.8  3.1  +.3 

4.8  3.4  -1.4 

6.3  5.0  -3.8 
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The  below  average  achievers  tended  to  decelerate  on  all  of  the  five 
reading  components;  at  grade  4  they  had  begun  to  decelerate  on  four  of 
the  tests,  all  but  oral  reading.     The  largest  decline  was  in  word  meaning 
(as  it  was  for  the  above  average  students).     The  below  average  pupils 
were  lowest  on  the  word  meaning  test,  with  a  difference  of  2,5  years 
from  the  expected  norm.     On  the  other  componpnts,   there  appeared  to  be 
a  steady  deceleration  beginning  at  grade  A  and  continuing  in  grade  6. 

Thus,   the  above  average  students  seen,  to  start  deceleratirg  later, 
if  they  deceleratedat  all,  while  the  below  average  achj  r  de- 

celerating, early,  usually  by  grade  A.     It  '.^ould  seem  €,l  }  one 

component,  word  meaning,  did  above  average  readers  ^.        ■  .o  early 

as  grade  A,  and  continuing  this  downward  trend,  to  test  2.3  yeATc  belo;c 
the  norm  on  word  meaning  in  grade  6. 

The  above-average  achievers  tend  to  score  above  the  expected  norms 
from  grades  2  to  7.     They  start  above  the  norm  on  most  tRSts  in  grade 
2  and  continue  to  score  above  the  norms  in  grades  4  and  6  on  four  of 
the  5  tests.     The  exception  is  on  the  word  meaning  test  wher e^tlTBy^^start 

'v- 

.        .  _  _  .  _  _      _    _     _  _     _  .      _  _  ._       _  .  .     .....  .  _       1.  y 

six  months  above  the  norm  in  grade  2  but  ar'^.  6  months  below  in  grade  % 
and  over  two  years  below  the  norm  in  grade  6, 

It  would  seem,  therefore,   that  deceleration  in  reading  development 
is  more  common   (earlier)  among  the  below  average  achievers  in  our  popu- 
lation of  low  SES  children  than  among  those  who  achieve  above  the  average. 
This  will  be  considered   in  further  chapters,   especially  those  relating 
the  hore  and  school  factors  to  the  issue  of  deceleration.     Of  particular 
interest  is  the  siinilarity  in  Se  development  of  word  meanings  for  above 
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and  below  average  children,  while  other  components  differ  considerably. 

We  will  also  consid^.",   at  a  later  porit,  the  possible  influence  of  the 

differential  compositions  of  above  and  below  average  students  in  the 

different  grades  on  the  trends  of  development   for  the  cross  sectional 

be  not ed 

and  longitudinal  comparisons.     In  should^here,   however,   that  the  trends 
from  the. gain  scores  for  the  same  pupils  in  each,  grade  tended  to  be  simila 
to  those  obtained  from  cross  sect  ional  comparisons . 

In  summary,   the  low  achievers  tend  to  score  at  a  decreasing  rate 
of  growth  from  grade  2  to  6.     In  grade  2,  their  Scores  are  on  a  l^vel 
expected  by  the  average  child  at  the  time  —  i.e.,  on  norm.  The  deviation 
from  the  norm  c;rows  rapidly  in  Grade  4  and  is  largest  in  Grade  b,  with 

devia*  '^ns  from  the  norm  on  ail  5  tests. 
Post  Test ■ Jat a 

; To  t   St  whether  the  deceleration  trend  was  maintained  on  the  post- 
tests,   a  year  later,  we  analyzed  the  mean  posttest   scores  on  the  five 
components  when  these  students  were  in  grades  3,   5,  and  7.     The  results 
are  present  ed  in  Tab] e  6-8 . 

From  Table  6-8,  we  find  the  same  general  trends  as  for  grades  2, 
A  and  6  (Table  6-6).     CK^erail ,   there  is  a  similar  deceleration  in  the 
successive  grades,   as  best   seen  from  the  "deviation  from  the  norms" 
column.     From  it  we  find  that  on  three  of  the  ccmponents        oral  reading, 
word  meaning,  and  spelling  -  there  is  a  consistent   increase  in  deviation 
from  expected  norms.     For  two  others  --  word  recognition  and  silent  read- 
ing —  there  is  a  slight'  increase  in  the  deviation  from  grade  3  to  5, 
but  it  is  followed  by  a  decrease  from  grade  5  to  7. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  for  all  of  the  subtests,  our  sample  of 


Table  h4 

I 

By  Grndo:  HoajJ^co^r^pfyni^ 


Gr.ideJ 

Hcnn  Dcivlntion 
Score      From  Nnrai 


^.3 
5.2 

1.9 
3.7 


+.5 
+1.4 

+i.n 
+.i 


Grndo-5 


Menn 
Score 

ft. 9 

6.8 

5.5 


Deviation 
From  Norm 

+1.1 

+1.0 

+1.2 


Grade  1 

Mean  Deviation 
Score      From  Norm 


-.1 


7.3 
8.1 
7.1 
5.0 
6.7 


-.5 

+.3 
-:7 
-2;8 
-l.l 
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children  in  grade  7  are  most   "behind"  the  7th  grade  norms  of  the  test. 
On  only  oral  reading  are  they  stil3   above  the  test  norms  for  grade  7. 

CK'erall,   as  compared  to  the  pretest   scores,   the  trends  for  the  post- 
tests  are  similar,   but  they  seem  to  decelerate  later  than  on  the  pretests. 
Thus,   on  most  of  the  -pretest   scores  deceleration  began  from  grade  2  to 
A  on  most  of  the  reaiing  components.     On  the  posttests,   the  tendency  for 
most  of  the  ccirr/onents  was  to  decelerate  from  grade  5  to  grade  7. 

Table  6-^'  pres*:ints  tr.e  mean  scores   by  above  and  below  average  stu- 
dents,  with  c  ev  ir.  L  ionF  f  r  om  the  expec  t  ed  norms  f  c  r  grades  3 ,   5  tmd  7  , 
for  the  five,  rr ;    ine  jjonents. 

Table  6-9  -  .^■^'r.  to  confirm  the  results  repcrced  earlier  for  the  pre- 
tests en  gradr.s  2:,  ^  and  6.     Ihe  posttesr  z^cores  for  the  same  children, 
a  year  later,   tend  to  show  that  dejc'i  eraticn  with  succeeding  grades  is 
more  characteristic   for  the  below  average  achievers  than  for  the  above 
averagt:-.     If  one  looks  at  the  below  average  achievers'  scores  from  grades 
3  to  7,   one  fiT?'Js  an  increasing  negative  deviation  from  the  norms.  It 
appears  to  start  on  most  of  the  subtests  with  grade  5,   and  picks  up  a 
momentum  of  decline  in  grade  7. 

The  above  average  achievers  do  not  decline  for  four  of  the  five  coiri- 
ponents  even  by  grade  7.     Indeed,  they  seem  to  gain  more  than  lose  froir. 
grade  3  to  5.     Overall,   as  for  the  pretest  scores   (2,      ,   6)   the  posttest 
scores   (3,   5,   and  7)  decelerate  little  for  the  above  average  readers 
while  the  low  achievers  decelerate  considerably. 
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Ahtwe/ilelow  Average  ^fellv-Sc-flf-cfi  and.  Deviations  from 


Word 
Meaning 


ERIC 


tov€.4veMg-c     Below  Average'  AhoveJvcr_aje  ieiow_Avcrage      Aliove  Average  Below  Av':ira|;e 

Mean  Deviation  'Mean  Deviation  Mean  Deviation  Mean  Deviation    Mean  Deviation  Mean  r-./iation 

Score-;  from  Norm  Scores  from  Norm  Scores  from  Norm  Scores  from  Norm  Scores  from  Norm  S'Ol;^^  from  Norin 
(3.8)             (3.8)              (^1.8)             (5.8)              (7.8)  (7.8) 


W6 


Word 

Rpcognltlon    ^.2  (+.M        'i.3     (+.5)        7.8    +2.0       5.7     -.1         8.6  +.8        6.0  -1.8  <^ 

0 

Oral 

5.5  (+1.7)       5.0     (+1.2)       7:9    +2.1        5.2     -;6         9.^  +1.6       6.9  -.9 

Silent  -  .  . 

Reading        4.5  (+.7)       /i.9     (+1.1)       8.0    +2.2       5.6    -.2         8.0  +.2        6.3  -1.5 


l[    (+.3)        l.q     (+.1)  -1.0       /i.8     -I.O         5.1     -2.7        5.0     -2  8 

3.7    (-.1)        3.7     (-.1)        6.1     -.3        4.6    -1.2        8.0    +.2        5.5  -2.4 
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Table  6-10  presents  the  pre-  and  posttest  gains.     These  are  longi 
tudinal  data  and  although  the  time  span  is  only  one  year,   it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  make  additional  observations  on  the  course  of  growth  in 
the  five  reading  coniponent  s .     We  present  in  Table  6-10  the  mean  score 
gains  for  all  pupils  in  each  of  the  grades. 


Table  6-10 


Crade  2      Trnde  1 


2/1  Cratic  4  Crnrle  1 
Cain  -   


Cndp  6        Cradp  7 


6/7 
Cain 
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bo.lnw  nnrffi 


1  y<^^r  +2.^  :i/i  year  1/2  year  +1.2 
r-ibove  norm  below  norfn     below  norm 


year       1-1/2  years    +1.7       ar/sligliMy    I  year         +1.9      at/.<;lightly    1/3  year  +1,4 


above  norm     ahovo  norni 


ilhdve  iiorm     above  norm 


below  norm     above  norm 


at/slightly  1  year  +1.9 
above  norm     above  norm 


ni^jm       M/Syenr     +1.3      1/^  year       3/4  year  +.5^ 


above  norm     above  ribrm 


below  norm     below  norm  h 


1/3  year  at/si[ghtly  +. 
above  norm     above  norm 
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above  norm     below  norm 


1/2  year 
below  norm 


1  year 
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1/5  year 
below  norm 


1/1  year 
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2-4/5  year 
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+.6 


3/4  year 
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Table  6-10  shows  a  trend,  although  it   is  somewhat  weaker  than  the 
trend  from  the  cross  sectional  data,     vJhen  we  average  the  gains  on  the 
separate  components  for  each  grade,  we  find  a  mean  gain  of  1-^  from  grades 
2  to  3 ,   1.4  from  grade  4  to  5,  and   .9  f rom  grade  6  to  7 . 

Table  6-11  presents  the  longitudinal  gains  by  above  and  below  average 
pupils.     Generally,   the  longitudinal  data,  as  presented  in  Table  6-11, 
indicate  that  the  below  average  pupils  decelerate  earlier  and  to  a  greater 
.  extent  than  the  above  average  pupils.     The  above  average  pupils  seem  also 
to  decelerate  later  between  6th  and  7th  grades. 

From  Table  6-11  we  note  also  that  when  the  posttest  gains  of  the 
above  average  pupils  are  analyzed  by  grade,   they  tend  to  accelerate  rather 
than  decelerate  for  three  of  the  components  —  word  recognition,  oral 
reading,   and  word  meaning.     There  is  some  tendency  for  the  gains  to  de- 
celerate for  the  above  average  for  two  of  the  components  —  silent  read- 
ing and  spelling.     Silent  reading  decelerates  from  grade  6  to  7,  and  spell- 
ing seems  to  start  decelerating  earlier,   from  h  to  5. 

The  picture  is  different  for  the  below  average  achievers,  where  on 
4  of  the  5  tests  --  word  recognition,  oral  reading,   silent  reading  and 
spelling  —  there  seerr.s  to  be  a  definite  deceleration  of  gains  which  be- 
gins a^-   about  grades  4  to  5  or  6  to  7  and  is  most  prominent  at   grade  7. 
Even  word  meaning  gains,   although  not  consistent,   show  a  deceleration 
from  grade  2-3  to  6-7. 


_   _  Jiiyiiji*^ 

Pre  ami  Post  Test  Mrnn  Scores  for ;i  Avfrafc'!  Croups  iii  Relation  ;ti> I; 
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The  trend  for  the  word  meaning  gains  of  the  below  averag-  is  sii::il:ir 
to  that  of  the  above  average.     There  is  not  a  clear  deceleration,  but 
the  scores  are  consistently  below  the  expected  norms  at  each  of  the 
succeeding  grades,   after  grade  2. 

For  our  population,   then,   it  appears'  that  those  pupils  whose  reading 
achievement   in  previous  grades  was  above  average,    (those  who  tested  on 
stanines  5  and  6)   did  not  tend  to  experience  deceleration  as  much  as 
those  who  tested  below  average  in  reading.     Thus,   the  below  average  achiev- 
ers start  to  decelerate  earlier  and  more  consistently  as  compared  to  the 
total  group,   and  to  the  above  average  for  each  grade. 

The  analyses  reported  above  (Tables  6-6  to  6-11)   suggest,  also,  differ 
ences  in  patterns  of  growth  and  decele'ation  for  the  different  reading 
components.     At   the  end  of  grade  2,   there  was  little  difference  in  mean 
scores  on  the  five  components.     All   grade  groups  were  "on  level,"  i.e. 
on  grade  norms  or  above. 

The  earliest  and  most  intense  deceleration  for  total  grade  groups 
wcs  found  on  the  word  meaning  component.     The  scores  on  word  meaning  de- 
celerated progressively  from  grades  A  to  7 .     At  grade  2  the  word  meaning 
scores  averaged         year  above  the  norm.     At  grades  6  and  7,   the  mean 
scores  on  word  meaning  were  more  than  two  grades  below  the  expected  norms  - 
the  lowest  scores  as  compared  to  the  other  components. 

The  two  components  that   seem  to  have  similar  rates  of  deceleration  — 

that  are  milder  V7hen  compared  to  word  meaning  -~  are  spelling  and  word 

l^g^g  -         -  .  — 

recognition.     Bothj^expect ed  norms  in  grade  2,   below  expected  norms  on 

the  grade  U  and  beyond.     By  grade  6  they  average  -.6  and  -.9  grades  belov 
expected  norms,   respe'-t  ively . 
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The  mildest  decelerations  were  found  for  the  oral  and  silent  reading 
coTnprehensioh  tests.     On  both  tests  the  scores  in  grade  2  were  on  or 
above  the  expected  norms.     On  both,  the  actual  scores  were  higher  in  re- 
lation to  expected  norms  in  grade  U.     Deceleration  for  the  total  groups 

is  found  first   in  grade  6,  with  relatively  low  decelerations   ,2  of 

a  grade  for  oral  reading  and  -.A  for  silent  reading  when  compared  to  ex- 
pected norms. 

The  above  general izat ions . about  the  patterns  of  growth  and  decelera- 
tion on  the  different  read ing " components  are  based  on  the  total  popula- 
tions in  each  grade.     When  the  above  and  below  average  pupils  are  separated 
for  each  grade,  the  patterns  of  development  differ.     As  noted,   the  below 
average  readers  tend  to  begin  to  decelerate  earlier,  and  with  greater 
intensity  than  the  above  average  on  most  of  the^reading  components.  The 
above  average  readers  seem  to  decelerate  little  even  through  rrade  7. 

Word  meaning  is  the  only  component     on  which  the' above  and  below 
average  pupils  resemble  each  other.     Both  start  with  a   .A  grade  above 
the  expected  iiorms  in  grade  2,  and  they  drop  to  -.5  of  a  grade  below  the 
norm  in  grade  A.    .By  grade  6,  both  the  above  and  below  average  pupils 
average  about  -2  1/2  years  below  the  norms  by  grade  6. 

From  the  growth  and  deceleration  patterns  of  the  5  reading  components, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  pattern  of  the  above  and  below  average  achievers,  the 
following  issues  are  raised.     W^e  will  raise  them,  here,  with  sdme  intro- 
ductory discussion.     A  fuller  discussion  will  be  presented  in  the  chapter 
conclosidns  and   implications,   following  the  additional  analyses  in  inter- 
correlations  of  component  scores,  the  factor  analyses,  and  the  like. 
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* 

There  seem  to  be  differences  in  patterns  of  growth  and  deceleration 
for  the  different  reading  and  reading-related  components.     The  differ- 
entiation       degree  of  intensity  and  start  of  deceleration  appears  as 
follows:     word  meaning  -  earliest  start  and  most  intense  deceleration; 
spell ing  and  word  recognit  ion  -  middle  intensity  and  later  Start  of  de- 
celeration; oral  end  silent  readingr  -  latisst  Start  and  least  intensive 
deceleration.     The  similarity      in  word  meaning  scores  between  the  above 
and  below  average  readers  suggests  that  SES  or  home  patterns  may  be  the 
major  factor  in  its  early  development. 

As  will  be  seen  later  in  the  correlation  analyses,  word  meaning  scores 
are  not  significantly  related  to  the  various  reading  components  —  at 
least  not  till  grade  7;     This  can  be  understood  when  it   is  noted  that 
the  hari,  abstract  words  testedon  the  higher  grades  on  the  word  meaning 
test   (and  on  the  ^^1  SC)   are  pbt  ^^'-.ed  to  any  great   extent  by  the  reading 
and  other  textbooks  before  kbouc       grade  7  or  8.     Thus  word  meaning  may 
become  a  .growing  force  for  reaching  development,  beyond  the  end*date  of 
grade  7  for  this  study. 

Thf:  spelling  and  word  recognit  ion  ,  scores  also  decelerate,  somewhat 
later  and  somewhat  less  intensively  than  the  word  meaning  scores.  This 
can  be  explained  by  their  sharing  with  each  other  and  with  the  word  mean- 
ing test  the  characterist ic5 of  precision  and  decont extual iza t ion .  All 
three  require  accuracv  with  recognizing,   reproducing,  and  defining  words 
of  increasing  difficulty  and  without  a  familiar  context. 

The  two  components  that  decelerate  least  for  our  population  are 
both  cr-    -vtual  —  or-3i  and  silent  reading  comprehension.  The 
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oral  reaaing  test  '  reqo ires  accuracy  in  recognizing  words  with  connected 
text,  and  the  silent  reading  focuses  on  reading  for  comprehension.  Both 
however,   share  the  characteristic  of  reading  of  contextual  materials. 

Thus,   the  components  with  nost   intensive  and  early  deceleration  tend 
to  be  the  moi^t  decontextualized  as  compared  to  most  cont  extual  ized . 

They  chu  also  be  viewed        terms  of  ih^:  relative  influence  froin  the 
home  or  school.     Those  components  depending  "mainly  on  the  home  (early 
word  meaning)   show  earlier  and  more  intensive  (deceleration.      (This  will 
be  discuss ed  further  in  Chapters  8  and  9 . ) 

Finally,   perhaps  of  greatest   importance,    is  the  finding  that  earlier 
and  more  intensive  decelerations  are  characteristic  of  the  below  average 
readers,   on  most  of  the  five  components.     The  above  average  reader  de- 
celerates later  and  less  intensively,   although  all  are  at  low  SES  b..ck- 
groond  s . 

Correiat  ionaL  Analy^es- 

The  third  analysis  covers  the  intercorrelat  ions  of  the  various  re::d- 
ing  components.     Which  of  the  coTrn- nent s  are  highly  associated  with  each 
other?     Which  are  not?     Whic>^  components  seem  to  effect  the  growth  of 
other  components?     Which  pretest  components  predict  best  the  scores  on 
the  posttests?     Do  the  in  t  ercorr     at  ions  among  the  components  differ  at 
different  grades? 

We  atteinpted  to  answer  th.se  questions  with  two  kinds  of  data: 
First,  we  reviewed  the  tables  and  charts  presented  earlier  for  evi- 
dence as  to  which  components  influence  which,   and  at  what  grades. 
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TabI     6-12  r'^veals  so:.  ^  .jjffering  patterns  nf  development  and  gains. 
The  highest  and  most  consistent  gains  for  the  i.upils  —  from  grades  2 
to  3,  A    .0  5,  and  6  to  7  —  are  on  the  word  recognition  and  oral  reading 
components.     The  gains  on  both  of  these  components  at  all  retfcst  points, 
are  above  the  expected  one  ^^ear  gain.     The  gains  from  grade  6  to  7  for 
word  recognition  and  oral  reading  are  lower  than  for  tlie  previous  grades, 
?iut  they  are  still   above  tested  norms.     Silent  reading  piatterns  are  about 
the  same  as  worci  recognition  and  oral  reading  for  grades  2  to  3  and  3 
to  U\     However,  for  grades  6  to  7,  there  appears  to  be  a  sh?rp  decrease 
from  1  1,^2  year  gain  fror.  grade  ^'t  to  5,   to  1/2  year  gain  frorri  graded  6 
to  7: 

The  word  mec^ning  and  spelling  gains  seem  to  decelerate  earlies  an! 
most   intensively  with  the  gains  from  grade  2  to  3,  A  to  5,  and  6  t:    /  cdaTi;' 
at  levels  below  the  i  year  expected. 

'ihe  phonics  score.'^  were  not  analyzed   "he  same  way  as  the  5  cc .-np" nent s, 
for  it  was  not  criterion  scored.     The  piiOnicG  scoIj  .g  covers  only  funda- 
mental phonics  —  to  about  a  Ath  grade  level.     Each  section  was  given 
a  score  of  1,  with  a  possible  score  oi  12,     It   is  of  ir.terest  that  this 
perfect   score  was  reached  by  all  7th  graders,  and  by  most  in  grade  2, 
and  even  by  the  belov  average  readers  by  3rd  grade. 

Table  6-13  presents  the  pre-  and  posttest  scores,  Ly  components, 
and  by  above  and  below  average  readers  for  each  g:  ade,  and   the  pre/post- 
test  gains. 

Overall,  the  table. shows  the  above  average  readers  scoring  higher 
in  relation  to  the  below  average  readers  in  each  succeeding  grade,  except 
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Second,  we  analyzed  the  interrelations  for  the  various  reading  and 
read ing -r elat ed  components  by  grade,  and  for  pre-  and  pcsttests. 
Tliird,  we  factor  analyzed  the  reading  scores. 

Table  6-12  compares  the  pre-and  pdsttest  mean  scores  and  gains  for 
the  5  previoosl y  discussed  components  plus  phonics  at  all  grades  tested 
grade  2  t  7.  The  table  is  particularly  useful  for  studying  relation-^', 
between  the  different  read  ing  and  iangiiap       :  mponent  s  . 
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for  the  sc^*?res  on  word  meaning  where  the  above  arid  beiow  average  tend 
to  score  about  the  isarne  in  grades  2  through  grade  7.     Thus,,  on  word  re- 
cognition,  the  differences  between  the  mean  scores  for  the  above  and  below 
average  students  are  slight  at  grades  2  and  3.     At  grades  A  and  5,  the 
differences  are  substantial,  with  a  1.3  grade  difference  in  grade  U   "  c- 

tw:?en  the  above  and  below  average  readers,   and  a  difference  of  2.1  at 

considerable 

Grade  5.     At   grades  6  and  7,   the  differences  continue  to  be  /      with  a 
J. 8  difference  at   grade  6  and  a  2.6  at  grade  7. 

The  difference  in  average  yearl>  ^^ins  in  word  recognition  (from 
grade  2  to  3;  A  to  5;  and  6  ;o  7)  also  increase  between  the  above  and 
belcw  average  readers. 

The  oral  reading  scores  for  the  above  and  bfilow  average  readers  as 
w-;il  as  the  differential  ^  ns  al£*o  grow  farther  apart.     In  the 

2nd  and  3rd  grades,   the  .  jr.ilow  average  students  •score.-  are  sinilar 

and  their  gains  from  the  2nd  -nd  3rd  are  also  very  ::ifferent.     There  is 
a  general   increase  however,    in  the  differences  between  the  above  and  be- 
low average  readers  in  the  Ath  and   5tn  grades,   and   in  their  gains c  The 
greatest  discrepancies  between  the  above  and  below  average  reader?  fall 
in  the  6th  and  7th  grades,  with  the  erccept-ion  of  silent  reading,  where 
abo^t  one-half  of  the  above  average  students  achieved  the  maximum  score:  • 

Correlations  Among  the  Reading  Componeri  ?_ 

Table  6-14  presents  a  summary  of  the  intercorrelations  among  the 
6  reading  components. 

The  table  is  to  be  read  as  follows: 
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•  crl . ...  reav  v.-itl  recognition  scores  with  oral  reading, 

we-e  sit,:-,  L-3"i.**  pbsii-iv.    it;  7  -ir.  of  tht  9  int:  er  cor  relat  ions  (+7/9). 
Word  recogu  I:, :  on  *ulth  word  meaninp,  were  not  positively  correlated  on  any 
of  the  9  in  ercorr el  at  ions ,  etc. 


TABLE  6-14 

Correlations  A-^ong  Reading  Components  Across  Grades  and  for  Pre-Pre, 

Post/Post,   and  Pre/Post  Tests 


word  recdgnitidn/oral  read  in g  +7/9 

word  recognit  ion/word  meaning  +0/9 

word  recognition/silent   reading  +^/9 

word  recdgn it  ion/ spel 1 ing  +^ /7 
word  riEcognit  ion/ phonics   (pretest)  +6/9 

oral  reading/word  meaning  +3/9 

oral  reading/silent  reading  +5/9 

oral  reading/spelling  +7/9 

oral  reading/phonics   (pretest)  +7/9 


word  mean ing /silent  reading 

word  meaning/spelling  +0/9 

word  meaning/phonics   (pretest)  +5/9 

silent   reading/spelling.  +5/9 

silent  reading/phonics   (pretest)  +7/9 

spelling/phonics   (pretest)  •;'8/9 


If  we  consider  as  high  those  inuercorrelat  ions  with  a  toral  of  6 
or  more  out  of  j  positively  related^   it  would  appear  that  the  6  high 
correlations  fall   into  the  following  categories: 

First  are  the  5  tests  with  both  aspects  of  word  recognition  arid 
analysis,   e.g.  word  recognition  and  oral  reading  (7/9),  word  recognition 
and  phonics   (6/9)^  oral. reading  and  spelling   (7/9),  oral  reading  and  phonics 
and  spelling  and  phonics   (8/9).     Only  one  of  the  high  intercorrelat ions , 
silent  reading  and  phonics,   containionly  one  test  related  to  word  ana^  -sis. 
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The  components  having  the  fewest  significant  positive  int ercorrei a- 
tions  were  those  related  to  word  ineaning  and  silent  reading  comprehension, 
e.g.  \^K/W>\        +0/9  WR/SR  +4/9 

Oral/WM    +3/9  WM/Phonics  +5/9 

WM/SP        +0/9  SR/SP  +5/9 

Oral/SR  +5/9 

The  above  intercorrelat ions  suggest  that  word  meaning  had  the  lowest 
relationship  with  word  recognition  and  tests  highly  related  to  it,  spelling, 
phonics,   and  oral  reading. 

From  our  various  analyses,   it  appears  that  phonics,  word  recognition, 
oral  reading,  and  spelling  in  grades  2,   3  and  4  are  strong  predictors 
of  progress  in  the  later  ;^radesr     These  4  components  are  also  helpful 
at  the  higher  grades  for   the  "precision"  necessary  for  reading  at  grades 
6  and  7 . 

•'Scores  rti  the  word  meaning  test  do  not  seem  to  predict  most  reading 
scores  until  -^bv  ut  grade  7,     At   this  grade,   the  positive  correlation  of 
wcrd  i  i-^an  ir><^  and  silent  reading  is  significant  on  3  out  of  4  measures. 

For  pred  ir  T.  iu.2>  ^''^"'^res  on  other  components  at  the  same  grade,  and 
on  the  posttests  a  year  later,   are  the  tests  most  highly  related  to  word 
recognition  —  word  recognition,   oral  reading,   spelling,  and  phonier. 
Silent  reading  compreliension  also  falls  within  this  category,  looking 
much  like  oral  reading,  particularly  in  the  low^er  grades,  wher  ;  it  depends 
considerably  on  the  ability  to  read  connected  text. 

The  component  that, appears  to  be  least  predictive  of  reading  develop- 
ment for  this  pc^pulat  ion ,   fro.r  grade  2  to  6  iv  word  irpaning.  Generrlly 


too,   the  word  meaning  criterion  scores  are  the  lowest  of  the  6  components. 
Although  in  2nd  grade  the  word  meaning  scores  ar.e        :>,bdi:'    -.he  norms  for 
the  grade,   beginning  with  grade      E.nc     ontinuing  through  grade  7,  they 
are  the  lowest  of  ail  the  suh::-:.^   about  2  1/2  years  b-^.lcw  the  expected 
norms.     Further  they  do  not  seem  tc  be  correlated  with  the  other  tests, 
par  rly  the  word  recognitic":  and  word  ?naiysis  components.     The  cor- 

re]  of  word  meaning  with  silent  reading  comprehension  varit:s.  In 

grades  2  and  ^,   2  out  of  the  4  correlations  are  positive  and  significant. 
At  grade  7,   3  out  of  A  correlations  are  significant. 

The  data  suggest,       then   »   that  around  grade  7,  the  relation  between 

word  meaning  and   silent   reading  begins  to  be  positive  and  significant,  it  woul 

that  _-  _  -      -  - 

therefore  ,A  ^  greater  relationship  in  the  years  to  follow  is   to  be  expected. 

Another  dimension  that   seems  to  be  related  to  the  patterns  of  develop- 
ment and  decelerative  trends  for  grades  2  to  7   is  the  ability  t:  decon- 
textualize  words  in  spoken  and  written  language  and  to  c_  precise  rith 
regard  to  their  meaning  and  fortn.     The  word  meaning  test  can  be  Sf-en  as 
decont extualizing  the  meaning  of  words.     The  spelling  and  the  word  re- 
cognition tests  can  also  be  viewed  as  tests  of  the  ability  to  decont  extual  ize 
since  the  words  are  to  be  recognized  in  isolation.     Measured  by  tests 
of  isolated  words,  these  components  differ  from  silent  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  the  oral  reading  tests,  which  test  reading  in  context.     They  also 
require  precision  and  high  accuracy.     These  three  tests  —  word  meaning, 
word  recognition,  and  spelling  —  decelerate  at  a  high  rate  in  the  higher 
grades  than  do  the  oral  and  silent  reading  comprehension  tests,  both  of 
which  jntail  reading  of  connected  text. 
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Factor  Anal-y^es 

Several  factcr  analyses  werr       .  che  reading  tests.  Thr 

first  was  of  six  subtests,  using  two  types     i    scores  —  the  criterion 
plus  and  the  total  scores,  -  ■    for  all  the  students  on  the  pretests  (grades 
2,  ^,   and   6).     Add  i  t  icr..-;  ]   analyses  were  performed  for  the  total  popula- 
tion on  the  posttests        at  grades  3,   5,  and  7  —  using  the  two  kinds 
cf  scores,   criterion  plus  and  total  number  correct.     See  Table  6-15  for 
factor  loadings  from  these  factor  analyses. 

From  Table  6^15  we  note  that   the  results  of  all  four  .analyses  are 
essentially  the  same.     A] 1   indicate  one  farter,   a  general  reading  factor. 
The  various  reading   subtesLs  loaded  very  high  on  the  general  reading  factor, 
with  the  exception  of  word  meaning.     In  contrast  to  the  other  reading 
com.ponents,   the  word  meaning  test  did  not  require  the  reading  of  print, 
it  was  a  test  of  the  meanings  of  words  presented  orally.     The  responses 
were  giver   orally  as  well.     It  should  be  noted  that  while  word  meaning 
has  a  positive  loading,   it  is  not  as  high  as  the  other  5  which  depend 
upon  varying  kinds       of  reading  of  print. 

Additional   factor  analyses  were  performed  foi  the  separate  grades. 
v:e  thought   it  particularly  important  to  study  factors  by  grades  in  light 
of  theories  of  reading  development   (Chall,   1983)   and  past  research  evi- 
dence on  deceleration  of  reading  achievement  scores  among  low  S^S  chi-.d- 
ren  at  about  -    "j-Sth  grades. 
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TABLE  6-15 
Factor  Loadings  for  Total  Sample 


Factor  lx)adings 
Scores 

of 
for 

total  Pretest 
30 

Factor  Leadings  of 
Scores  for 

Total  Posttest 
30 

Criter  ion 
Plus  Scores 

Total  Scar-as 

Criterion 
Plus— Scores 

Total  Scores 

WR 

.91 

.91 

.90 

.93 

OR 

.88 

.93 

.82 

.89 

VM 

.58  ' 

.62 

.^^ 

SR 

.91 

.77 

.82 

sp 

.83 

.82 

.89 

.87 

Ph. 

.81 

.83 

.61^ 

.60^*^ 

"ceilinc  in  effecr 


Table  6-16  p/c;sents  the  loadings  for  the  pretests  at  grades  2,  , 
and  6,   separately  for  criterion  plu£.  and  for  total  scores.     From  Table 
6-16  we  note  that  grsde  2  has  only  one  factor  —  with  'leadings  that  re- 
senMe  closely  those  found  for  the  total  population   (see  Table  6-15). 
Grade  4   has  2  factors  on  the  pretest   Criterion  Pius  scores,   but  only 
1   factor  on  the  total  scores.     It   is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pattern 
of  factor  loadings,  for  grade  h  total  scores  which  have  only  one  factor, 
is  similar  to  that  for  grade  2,  and  the  total  population   (Table  6-15). 
Again  the  lowest  factor  loading  is  for  word  meaning. 
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TABLE  6-16 

Factor  Analyses  of    Reading  Test  Scores  Grades  2,  4  and  6 

Criterion  Total  Scores 


GRADE  2 

VR 
GR 


Ph 


II 

in 
88 
42 
97 
81 
79 


.67 
.85 
.56 
.95 
.74 
.85 


GliADE 

4 

Tl 

12. 

Fl 

WR 

.65. 

.50 

.93 

OR 

:40 

.83 

.^3 

Wl 

-06 

-.42 

SR 

.99 

-.07 

.74 

Sp 

.60 

.  56 

.80 

Ph 

.58 

.63 

.88 

GRADE 

6 

T± 

11 

XI 

11 

WR 

.39 

.76 

.38 

,77 

OR 

.45 

.77 

.58 

.77 

WM 

.99 

.05 

.94 

.07 

SR 

.83 

.25 

.88 

-20 

Sp 

.72 

-.05 

.72 

Ph 

.89 

.26 

.89 

.27 

The"criter ion  plus  scores  for  grade  4  have  two  factors  (Table  6-16). 
One  cf  the  factors  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  silent  reading  (connected 
reading  with  meaning)  anc  "pscts  o*  word  recognition,  spelling 

and  phonics.     The  other  laz     .    f  to  be  composed  of  two  parts  — 

word  "'eaning  or  precision  composed  of  oral  reacr^wg,  word  recognition, 
spelling  and  phonics. 

On  grade  6  pretest,  both  scorings  produced  two  facLOp.s.     The  results 
for  each  scaring  are  essentially  the  same.     But  the  results  are  different 
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fro^.  those  for  grade  A  and  2 .     For  grade  6,   pretest,  one  factor 

appears  to  be  a  ineaning  factor.     Two  high  loadings  on  this  factor  are 
the  word  meaning  subtest   (.99)  and  the  s=il.ent  reading  •  comprehension  test 
(.83).     The  high  loading  (.89)  of  phonics  on  this  meaning  factor  is  some- 
what    unexpected.     Yet   it  can  be  understood  vhen  it   is  realized  that  vords  to 
be  understood  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  silent  heading  comprehension 
tests  contain  more  uncommon  words  which  are  unknown  in  meaning  and  in 
identification.     Thus  ability  in  phonics  at  higher  levels  is  positively 
related  to  aspects  of  meaning.     The  other  factor  for  grade  6  appears  to 
be  a  word  recognition  or  precision  factor,  with  substantial  loadings  on 
word  recognition,  oral  reading,  and  spelling. 

Table  6-17  contains  the  factor  analysis  data  for  the  posttests  for 
grade  3  and  5,   based  on  Criterion  Plus  and  on  Total   Scores.     For  grade 
3,   criterion  scores,   one  factor   seems  to  be  a  word  recognition  and  analysis 
factor  with  loading  on  oral  reading   (.87),  word  recognition   (.72),  spell- 
ing  (.54)   and  phonics   (.A7).     The  other  factor  appears  to  be  a  word  mean- 
ing andcomprehension  factor    —        phonics   (.87),   silent  reading  (.69), 
and  word  meaning  (-.68). 

Grade  3,   Total  Score,    is  similar  —  with  one  factor  appearing  to 
be  a  word  recognition  factor   (oral  reading  (.99),  word  recognition  (.73), 
and  spelling   (.69)).     The  other  a  word  meaning  and  comprehension  factor  — 
word  meaning  (.62),   silent  reading  (.73)  and  phonics  (.83). 

Grade  5,   criterion  plus  scores,   resemble  grade  6,   pretest,   in  the 
2  factors  found  -  one  appears  to  be  a  word  recognition  factor,  with  posi-^ 
tive  loadings  on  all  components  except  word  meaning.     The  other  factor 
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is  a  word  ineaning,  silent  reading  factor,  with  similar  loadings  fro:?,  word 
meaning  and  silent  reading; 

The  grade  5  total  scores  seem  to  have  essentially  similar  factors 
as  the  criterion  plus  scores.     Dne  factor  is  an  accuracy  of  word  recognition 
factor,  with  all  reading  tests  with  the  exception  of  v7ord  meaning  loading 
positively  on  it.     The  other  factor  is  a  word  meaning-reading  comprehension 
factor  with  highest  loadings  from  word  meaning  and  silent  reading  compre- 
hension . 


-  GRADE  3 

WR 
OR 

SR 
Sp 
Ph 

GRADE  5 

WR 
OR 
WM 
SR 
Sp 
Ph 


Summary  of  Factor  Analyses 

The  factor  analyses  seem  to  confirm  the  trends  reported  for  "de- 
velopmental*' trends,'  pre/posttest  gains,  and  int ercorr elat ions  of  the 
different  reading  components.     Generally,  the  reading  component  scores 
for  the  lower  grades  show  less  distinction.     As  the  grades  get  higher 


TABLE  6-17 

Cr-it  p^i-CT-  Total  Sc-or-eS- 

T-1        «-  Fl  F-2 


.14  -.72  .73  .18 

.09  ;87  .99  .01 

;68  ;ei  .10  .62 

.69  .17  .06  .73 

.45  .54  .69  .34 

.87  .47  .51  .83 


.81  .58  .85  .50 

.71  .16  .75  .18 

.03  -.46  -.10  -.66 

J2  -.1.8  .88  -.46 

.85  .30  .85  .46 

.57  -.01  .54  .08 
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(3  and  4),  more  than  one  factor  is  seen.     The  descriptions  of  these 
factors  tend  to  be  similar  to  those  found  for  the  previous  analyses  — 
a  context  reading  factor,  an  accuracy/precision  decontextualized  factor, 
and  a  word  meaning/read'^'^       .  '."^prehension  factor. 


Chapter  7 
Writing  and  Language 


Introduction 

This  chapter  includes  findings  for  the  writing  samples  and  language 
teats  (described  in  Chapter  2)  and  concludes  with  an  Analysis  of  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  readings  writing,  and  language  of  the  children 
studied,  and  with  triplications  for  development. 

Part— it-  Writing 

As  for  reading,  we  were  concerned  with  the  writing  development  of 
the  pupils  in  the  study— -from  the  lower  to  higher  grades.     Since  the  tech- 
nology for  measuring  writtag  is  not  as  advanced  as  it  is  for  reading,  ve 
tried  various  measures  of  assessment  and  compared  these  with  each  other. 
Two  major  kinds  of  measures  were  made:     1.    holistic  ratings  (and  rankings) 
of  overall  "maturity"  and  "goodness"  as  well  as  ratings  of  specific  aspects 
of  writing,  and  2.  counts  of  internal  factors.     The  different  measures  are 
listed  in  Table  7-1. 


Tabli 


'Writing  Factors  --Weastif ed 


Ratings  and  Judgments 


Overall  holistic  rating  (1-A) 
Overall  holistic  ranking  (1-30) 
Organization  rating  (1-3) 
Content  rating  (1-^) 
Form  rating  (1-^) 
Handwriting  rating  (1-3) 


Internal  Counts 

Production:     number  of  words 

Average  T-Uriit  length 

Average  utterance  length 

Number  of  unfamiliar  Spache  vocabular\ 

Number  of  unfamiliar  Dale  vocabulary 

Percent  of  xrisspelled  words 
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The  results  of  the  writlaig  snalyses  ire  presented  ie  follows: 

1.  crbss-stctlcnai  diti  for  grades  2.       and  6,  and  *5°ye 
ind  below  average  pupils,  for  both  narration  and  exposition,- 

2.  eross-sectional  data  for  grades  3.  5,  and  7,  and  for  above^ 
and  below  average  pupils  for  both  narration  and  exposition, 

3.  Longitadtnai  data  for  grades  2/3,  4/5,  and  6/7  gains; 

4.  Suamary  discussion  for  both  narration  ind  exposition j 

In  some  writing  features,  only  the  cross-sectional  date  for  grades  3, 
5,  and  7,  on  narration  is  presented. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sample  numbers  were  not  equal,  so  that  the 
«/5th  grade  group  had  more  students  than  the  other  grades,  overall.     It  also 
had  a  greater  number  of  above  iverage  students.    It  should  also  be  noted  that , 
although  each  grade's  number  is  quite  small,  the  grades  6/7  is  even  smaller 
than  the  other  two.    Table  7-2,  below,  presents  the  breakdown  of  the  numbers 
of  students  for  whom  pre-  and  post-test  data  were  available.* 

*Table  7-2   

Breakdown  of  Number  of  Students  for 
Whom  Pre-  &  Posttest  Sata  were  Available 

Grades  2/3  Grades  4/5  '  Grades  6/7 

/  ri.m'i  7  (58%)  ^  06%) 

Above  Average  4  (40/.)  y 

fi  (60%^  5  (42%)  ^  (50°-) 

Below  Average  o  ^.t)U^; 


Total 


10  12 


(Chapter  6  includes  additional  discussion  of  grade-^roup  differences.) 
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We  turn,  first,  to  the  analyses,  of  the  overall  ratings:  the 
hoiistic  ratings  and  holistic  rankings. 
Holistic  Ratings 

For  both  the  pretest  and  the  posttest  samples p  three  raters  were 
trained  to  the  range  of  the  papers  for  both  the  narrative  and  the  expository 
itiffiuli.     Then  each  set  of  papers  was  holistically  rated  on  a  scale  of  1 
(representing  the  least  mature  paper)  to  A  (representing  the  most  mature 
paper).     Despite  the  small  sample,  rating  sessions  were  conducted  according 
to  the  guidelines  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (Fowles,  1978). 

Grades-^,  A.  and  6  (Pretest) 

Table  7-3  presents  the  mean  ratings  for  Grades  2,  A,  and  6  on  both 

the  narrative  and  expository  samples. 

Table  7-3 
Mean-Holistic  Rating 
Grades  2,  A>  6 

Grade  2  Grade  A  Grade  6 

Narrative  1*2  2.6  2.9 

Expository  1.5  2.8  3.  A 

From  Table  7-3,  we  see  that  on  both  the  narrat-ive  and  expository  samples, 
the  average  rating  is  successively  higher  for  each  higher  grade.     On  both 
stimuli,  the  larger  relative  difference  is  between  grades  2  and  A.  There 
is  only  a  slight  increase  in  grade  6,  relative  to  grade  A  ratings.  At 
each,  grade,  average  ratings  were  higher  on  the  expository  saiple  than  on 
the  narrative. 

Table  7-A  presents  the  average  ratings  for  above  and  below  average 
readers  in  grades  2,  A,  and  6  on  both  stimuli. 
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 Average^  Holistic  lUtio^  16yj^y^^^  oruup^  

Grade  2  Grade  A              Grade  6 

Narrative     toovc  Average            1.3  3.0  3.3 

Below  Average             1.2  2.1  2.^^ 

Eacpository    Above  Average             1.7  3.1  3.7 

Below  Average            l.A  2.5  2.9 


in  general,  above  and  below  average  ratings  behave  like  the  total  grade 
ratings.     On  both  stimuli,  average  ratings  for  the  above  and  below  average 
pupili  are  successively  higher  for  proceeding  grades.     For  both  the  above 
and  below  average  groups,  the  larger  difference  is  between  grades  2  and  A. 
tike  the  total  grade  ratings,  both  the  above  and  below  average  pupils  re- 
ceived higher  ratings  on  the  expository  as  compared  to  the  narrative  sample. 

Chart  7-1  graphs  the  ratings  for  grades  2*  A,  and  6  on  both  stimuli 
for  total  grades  and  for  the  above  and  below  average  groups.     The  chart 
further  illustrates  the  findings  reported  in  fables  7-3  and  7.4~a  greater 
increase  from  grade  2  to  A  than  from  grade  A  to  6. 


Narrative 


Chart  7-1 

Average  Ratings,  for  Grades  2,  A,  and  6  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 


Average  Rating 
ATS 

S.S5 


Average  Rating 

4.0 

3.15 
35 

8t 


Grade  2      Grade  A       Grade  6 


C  »  Grade 
U  «  Above  Ave 
A  «  Below  Av£ 


Grade  2        Grade  4 


Grade  6 
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Grades  2^  5;  ssid  7  (posttest) 

Table  7-5  presents  the  average  ratings  on  the  retests  for  grades 
3,  5,  and  7  (at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  k^tudy)  on  both  stimuli. 

i£bie-4>5 

Average  Hdllstic  Racing— Grades-^^  5  y  7 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Karrative  1.6  2.7  3.3 

Expository  1.5  2.8  3.0 

The  same  trends  found  in  the  pretest  ratings  are  found  in  the  posttest 
ratings.     On  both  the  narrative  and  the  expository  samples,  the  average  rat- 
ing is  successively  higher  for  each  proceeding  grade.     On  both  stimuli,  the 
larger  difference    between  grades  is  found  between  grades  3  and  5. 

Table  7-6  presents  the  average  ratings  ft)r  above  and  below  average 
readers  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-5 

Average  Holistic  Rating  (1-4)  -  Aboye  and  Below  Average-Groups 

Grades  3,5,7 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Narrative  Above  Average  1.5  2.8  3.3 

Below  Average  1.6  2.5  3.2 

Expository  Above  Average  1.3  3.G  3.4 

Below  Average  1.6  2.6  2,6 


Above  and  below  average  trends  are  similar  to  those  for  the  total 
for  grades  3,  5,  and  7 .  On  both  stimuli^  ratings  for  the  above  arid  below 
average  pupils  are  successively  higher  for  each  higher  grade.    Also  similar 
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to  the  total  ratings,  the  larger  differences  for  both  the  above  and  below 
average  pupils  are  between  grades  3  and  5;  there  is  a  cmaller  difference 
between  grades  5  and  7.    These  trends  are  also  seen  in  the  above  and  below 
average  group  pretest  ratings^ 

Chart  7-2  graphs  the  ratings  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7  on  both  stimuli 
for  total  grades  and  for  the  above  and  below  average  groups.     From  the  chart 
we  see  the  trends  noted  in  Tables  7-5  and  7-6. 


Chart  7-2 

Average  Ratings  for  Grades  3,  5,  and  7  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 


Narr^ive  

Average  Rating 


Expository 
Average  Rating 


«|.6 

315 

3?5 

■• 

3.5 

a.o 

3.0 

j.ys 

9.U> 

l-is 

lis 

t-z 

15 

1.0 

Graae  3      Grade  5      Grade  7 

I.O 

m  ^  Grade 

S      Above  Average 

^  =  Below  Average 


Grade  3      Grade  5      Grade  7 
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The  holistic  rating  trends  for  totai  groups  at  grades  2,  4,  and  6 
con  also  be  noted  In  gradi  3,  5,  and  7  groups:     successively  higher  ratings 
were  given -to  proceeding  grades  on  both  the  narrative  and  expository  samples. 
In  addition,  the  larger  differences  are  found  between  grades  2  and  A  (as  com- 
pared to  grades  4  and  6)  and  between  grades  3  and  5  (as  compared  to  grades 
5  and  7)  on  both  stimuli. 

Although  the  above  and  below  average  groups  reflect  similar  trends 
as- those  found  in  their  respective  whoiegrade  trends,  additional  observations 
can  be  iade.     At  both  grades  2  and  3,  above  and  below  average  ratings  are 
about  the  same  on  both  stimuli;  indeel,  at  grade  3,  below  average  ratings 
arc  Boiewhat  higher  than  above  average  ratings.    At  grades  A  and  5,  on  both 
stimuli,  above  average  ratings  are  discffribly  higher  than  those  for  below 
average  pupils.     At  grades  6  and  7  the  above  and  below  average  group  dif- 
ferences are  even  larger  (relative  to  the  grade  4/5  differences) —except 
for  grade  7  narrative  where  above  and  below  average  ratings  are  about  the 


same. 


Thus,  it  would  seem  that  on  the  narrative,  while  differences  in  above 
and  below  average  group  ratings  occur  at  grades  A.  5,  and  6,  there  are  very 
small  such  differences  at  grades  2,  3,  and  7.    This  suggests  that  there  may 
have  been  a  "ceiling"  on  the  quality  of  narrative  that  the  above  average 
students  reached  by  grades  A  and  5  and  that  the  below  average  students 

"eventually"  reach  at  grade  7. 

On  the  expository  stimulus,  above  aviJ^ie  student  writing  seems  to 
"level"  again  at  grades' 4  and  5.    The  relative  increase  that  below  average 
students  experience  at  grades  A  and  5  is  less  than  that  of  the  above  average 
pupils,     interestingly,  grade  7  below  average  ratings  are  lower  than  grade  6 
ratings. 
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on 


the  rtiatlve  miccess  ttet  below  average  atudenti  iiperlence 
Variation  conpared  to  exposition  is  generally  confined  to  the  llterarure. 
(«ee  eapeclally  Berelter  and  Scardeaalla.  1982;  Perl.  1980).  Knowledge 
of  narrative  structure  (i.e.  story  graiianars)  aiy  be  used  «ore  consciously 
•arlier  than  imowledge  of  other  genre  structures.    Earlier  familiarity  with 
the  purpose,  audience,  and  structure  of  narraUon  might  greatly  reduce  the 
constraints  of  the  narrative  writing  task-especially  for  the  below  average 
pupil  who  iay  be  acperlencing  other  difficulties.     (see,  for  example. 
Shaughnessy.  1977). 

Bolistlc  Rankings 

After  papers  were  holistlcally  rated  from  1-4.  raters  were  asked  to 
rank-order  th^  from  1  (representing  the  lowest  quality  paper)  to  30  frepre- 
senting  the  highest  quality  paper).         ,  _ 

Cross-Sectional  Trends  in  Holistic  R.^k^ngs ;     Grades  ^  4  and  6  fPretP.M. 

Table  7-7  presents  the  average  rankings  for  grades  2.  4,  and  6  on 
both  stimuli. 

Table  7-7 

Average^Jiolistic^nking  for  Grades  2^6  &  6 

Grade  2  Grade  4  Grade  6 

^^"^'^^^^  5.5  19.1  21.8 

Expository  6.5  17.9  22.7 


On  both  the  narrative  and  expoatory  samples,  average  rankings  are 
successively  higher  for  each  proceeding  grade.     On  both  Btlmull,  the  larger 
relatlve  difference  between  grades  Is  found  between  grades  2  and  A.  These 
trends  are  similar  to  those  for  the  holistic  ratings  for  grades  2.  4.  and  6. 
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__  .  .   ratings^   - 

Uhlike  the  trends  found  In  the  holistic^  where  average  ratings  had  been 


•lightly  higher  for  expository,  average  rankings  on  narrative  and  expository 
vere  approacimateiy  the  same. 

7able  7--8  presents  the  average  rankings  for  above  and  below 
average  readers  in  grades  2,  A,  and  6  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-8 

Average  Holistic  Ranking  for  Above^and 
Belav-J^raRe  Groups:    Grades^^y^  >6 

Grade  2  Grade  A  Grade  6 

Narrative    Above  Average  "     7-2  ^3,1  25. A 

Below  Average  A. 5  13,6  17.0 

Expository  Above  Average  8.0  20.3  25.2 

Below  Average  5.5  lA.l  19. A 


Above  and  below  average  rankings  behave  like  total  grade  rankings  and 
like  the  trends  found  in  the  total  grade  ratings.     On  both  stimuli,  average 
rankings  for  both  the  above  and  below  average  groups  are  successively  higher 
for  proceeding  grades.     On  both  stimuli,  the  relatively  larger  difference  is 
found  between  grades  2  and  A.     Differences  between  grade  A  and  6  are  lower. 
Unlike  the  Ratings  for  grades  2,  A,  and  6, rankings  were  about  the  same  on 
narrative  as  they  were  on  expository  for  any  one  group. 

Chart  7-3  graphs  the  rankings  on  both  stimuli  for  grades  2,  A,  and  6 
and  for  the  above  and  below  average  groups.     From  the  chart  we  see  the  trends 
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dMcrlbed  In  Tables  7-7  and  7-8.  We  also  aee  clearly  that  the  above  average 
rnicisgs  are  consistoitly  higher  than  below  average  rankings. 


Chart  7-3 

Average  Rankings  for  Grades  2,  A,  and  6  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 
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Grades  3, ^^and  7  (Posttest) 

Table  7-9  presents  the  average  rankings  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7  on 

both  stlDuli* 

fable  7r9  i 

A^rprA^^H6il5tie  Rankii^g  fl-30)  for  Pgade^3,5,^c«L7 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

S«rrative                                            6-6  "^5  22.0 

Farratlve                                          .  ^  ^  22.3 

Expository                                     ^.3  J-".** 
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Again  ^  as  we  aav  in  tr^ds  for  ratings  and  for  pretest  rankings  ^  the  average 
posttest  rankings  are  auccessively  higher  for  proceeding  grades  oii  both 
•tiiBull.    The  difference  in  average  ranking  between  grades  3  ard  5  on  both 
Btlffluli  is  considerably  larger  than  the  difference  between  grades  5  and  7. 
In  addition,  rankings  are  virtually  the  same  for  the  ncrrative  as  they  are 
on  expository  at  each  grade. 

table  7-10  presents  the  average  rankings  for  the  abcve  and  below 
average  groups  at  grades  3,  5,  and  7  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-10 

Average  Posttest  Holistic  Ranking  (1^^3)-^fQi:^ 
Grades  3,5  &  7  and  Above  and  Beldv  Avergg^  Groups 


Narrative    Above  Average 
Below  Average 

Expository  Above  Average 
Below  Average 


Grade  3  Grade  5  Grpde  7 

6.2  21.0  22.9 

6.8  17.4  26,7 

6.6  21.3  24.8 

6.1  16.7  18.9 


Above  and  below  average  rankings  behave  like  the  total  grade  rankings 
f5r  grades  3,  5,  and  7  and  like  ail  grade  2,  4,  and  6  rankings.     That  is, 
average  rankings  are  successively  higher  for  proceeding  grades  for  both  above 
and  below  average  groups  on  both  Btiiuli.     Similar  totiie  i5retest  rankings, 
the  larger  difference  between  grades  is  found  between  grades  3  and  5..  The 
differences  between  grades  5  and  7  are  smaller  for  both  the  above  and  Smow 
average  groups.    Also  similar  to  pretest  rankings,  postteet  rankings  were 
about  the  same  on  narrative  as  they  were  on  expository  for  any  one  group. 
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Chart  7-4  graphs  the  rankings  for  grades  3,  5,  aSd  7  on  both 
•tlnull  for  total  grades  and  for  the  above  and  below  average  groups.  The- 
chart  illustrates  the  trends  reported  In  tables  7-9  and  7-10. 


Chart  7-4 

Average  Rankings  for  Grades  3,  5,  and  7  and  •    -  Grade  ^  

Above  and  Below  Average  Groups  «   "  Above  Average 

"  Below  Average 

Narrative  Expository  

Average  Rankings  Average  Rankings 


Discussion 

The  trends  in  holistic  rankings  confirm  trends  found  for  holistic 
ratings.    Proceeding  grades  received  progressively  higher  rankings  on  both 
the  narrative  and  expository  stimuli.    In  addition,  the  larger  differences 
«re  found  between  grades  2  and  4  (a.  compared  to  graded  4  and  6)  and  between 
grades  3  and  5  (as  compared  to  grades  5  and  7) .  on  both  stimuli. 
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The  trends  for  the  above  &hd  belov  average  groups  were  similar 
to  their  whole  grade  trends.    Again  there  is  little  difference  between 
Above  and  below  average  rankings  at  grades  2  and  3  on  either  stimulus; 
both  groups  averaged  ranks  below  10  on  both  stimuli.    At  grades  4  and  5, 
oh  both  stimuli,  differences  in  above  and  below  average  rankings  can  be 
observed  with  above  average  students  receiving  higher  rankings  (20-23)  than 
below  average  students  (13-17) •    At  grades  6  and  7^  on  both  stimuli,  above 
average  pupils  still  receive  higher  rankings  (22-25)  than  the  below  average 
pupils  (17-20).     But,  interestingly,  while  6th  grade  above  and  below  average 
group  differences  aire  generally  maintained  (relative  to  grade  4)  7th  grade 
group  differences  fluctuate.    On  narrative,  7th  grade  above  and  below  aver- 
age differences  are  much  Ibss^  (relative  to  grade  5);  and  on  expository,  7th 
grade  above  and  below  average  differences  are  much  greater  (relative  to 
grade  5).^  ^ 

Thus,  as  we  noted  for  the  holistic  ratings,  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  small  above  and  below  average  differences  in  narrative  rankings  at 
grades  2,  3,  and  7.     On  expository,  above  and  below  average  groups  show 
differences  at  grades  4  and  5  that  are  "maintained"  or  "increased"  in  sub- 
sequent grades. 

This  reconfirms  the  bbsefvation  made  on  the  holistic  ratings  that 
below  average  pupils  experienced  relative  success  in  narration  and  lack 
of  aucccss  In  exposition — relative  to  their  above  average  counterparts. 


T.ble  7-11  presents  the  .e«in  Bu«ber  of  words  produced  by  grades 
2,  4,  and  6  in  response  to  each  stimulus. 

w^..  Knmber  of  u»;li%L^ Grades  2.4  and  .6 

Grade  2            Grade  4  Grade  6 

23.3                 69.2  *5.8 

Narrative 

  24. A                 6A.6  50.6 

Expository 


....  Of  *  2..  ,r..e.s.  8».e„  pfo.uC.  ..ou.  fev.r 

...         Sraaer..    T...  pfo.uct.on  i„=re,.ea  .r*a.l,  .«-ee„  sra...  ^         .  ^ 
.o„e.  a  .eU.v.  .ac.eaae  .e«.e„  »^  ^    X.  a.ou.  — 

«e  ...  ....e  .ro.p  ^  a.ove  .,««e  „a.e..  ..before 

".e.^ar  a.  -  «  """"" 

„o»  ..ou.  the  ...a  „».er  of  w^rd.  o„  a.poa..ory  as  ...y  „a.- 

rative  writing  saiaple.  ,  ^ 

Xable  7-12  presents  .he  mean  number  of  words  produced  by  ab.ve  and 

below  average  students  in  grades  2.  4.  and  6  on  each  stimulus. 
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Table  7-12 

Mean  Number  of  Words  f&r  Abbve^  aaa^elow  Averaee  Groaps 


Maffative  .Above  Average 
Below  Average 

Expository  Above  Average 
Below  Average 


Grade  2  Grade  A 


30.3 
18.7 

31.8 
i9.5 


75.7 
60.0 

69.7 
57.7 


Grade  6 

5A.0 
37.5 

66.0 
35.3 


The  trends  noted  above  for  the  total  grades  is  reflected  in  most 
of  the  breakdowns  of  above  and  below  average  pupils.     On  the  narrative, 
both  the  above  and  the  below  average  groups  showed  a  great  increase  in 
production  t-Jtween  grades  2  and  4  and  then  a  relative  decrease  between 
grades  A  and  6.    This  trend  is  also  found  foi  the  below  average  students 
on  the  expository.    However,  the  expository  t^end  is  somewhat  different 
foi  the  above  average  group.    At  grade  6,  above  average  production  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ath  graders. 

Chart  7-5  graphs  the  average  production  on  both  stimuli  for  grades 
2,  A,  and  6  and  for  above  and  below  average  groups.     From  the  chart,  we 
see  the  trends  described  in  Tables  7-11  and  7-12.    We  see  clearly  that 
above  average  students  produce  more  than  below  average  students  especially 
at  Grade  A  on  expository.    We  also  note  how  the  production  trends  resemble 
the  rating  and  ranking  trends. 
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.  Chart  7-5  ■  a 
Mean  Production  for  Grades  2.  4i  and  6  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 
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......        5.  ar>^  7  rgosttest)  v 

^  ^  .,™her  of  wo^ds  produced  by  grades  3, 

Table  7-13  presents  the  mean  number  of  wor 

5,  and  7  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-13  ,  ^  , 

^TJ^^ber  of  Words_For  Grades  3,5,^nd_j 

Grade  3         Grade  5  Grade  7 

AO.l  ■        86.9  80.6 

Narrative  .  „ 

A3. 5  9A.3  84.9 

Expository 
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On  both  stlsull^  the  5th  grade  group  produced  the  most  words.    7th  grade 
students  produced  slightly  less  than  did  5th  grade  students.    This  trend 
le  not  unlike  the  tread  found  in  the  pretest  data  and  in  ratings  and  rank- 
ings for  grades  2^       and  6. 

Table  7-14  presents  the  mean  number  of  words  produced  by  above  and 
below  average  groups  in  grades  3^  5^  and  7  on  both  stlm:li. 


Table  7-14 

Mean  Number  of  Words  f^-AbDve-and^^elow  Average— Groups : 

i^ades  3^^5  S  -J 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Narrative    Above  Average                37.5  95.9  73.3 

Below  Average                41.8  74.4  88.0 

Eacpository  ^ove  Average                39.5  102.0  96.8 

Below  Average                46.2  83.4  73.0 


Again,  trends  noted  for  total  grades  are  reflected  ±n  most  of 

the  above  and  below  average  group  breakdowns.    On  the  "expository,  both  the 
above  and  below  average  groups  show  considerably  higher  production  at  grade  5 
(cDCipared  to  grade  3)  and  lower  production  at  grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5)  . 
This  trend  is  also  found  for  the  above  average  group  ^n^^narratio  However, 
the  below  average  group  tends  to.  show  a  different  trend  on  narration.  They 
still  produce  much  more  in  Grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3),  but  they  also 
produce  more — not  less — in  grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5) . 

Chart  7-6  graphs  the  average  production  on  both  stimuli  for  grades 
3;  5,  and  7  and  for  above  c:id  below  average  groups.     From  this  chart  we  see 
the  trends  described  in  Tables  7-13  and  7-14.    We.  see  that  above  average 
Students  produce  more  than  below  average  students  in  5  and  7  on  ex- 

position.   But  on  narration^  above  average  students  pre         more  words  in 
grade  5,  and  below  average  students  produce  more  words  in        '^e  7. 
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Chart  7-6 

Mean  Fredoction  for  Grades  3,  5^  and  7  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 
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Pre/Post— Gains  in  Productdon 

Table  7-15  presents  a  summary  of -the -pre/post  gains  for -grades  2/3, 
4/5,  and  .6/7  on  both  Btimuli. 

Table  7-15 

freJTosi  Gains  (By  Grades)  4nPr6auction 


Grades  2/3        Grades  A/5      Grades  6/7 
+16.8  +17.7  +34.8 

+19.1  +29.7  +3A.3 


Narrative  -^16.8  +17.7  +3A.8 

Expository 


Ail  grades  iade  pre/post  gains  on  both  stimuli.     In  addition,  gains 
were  generally  larger  for  each  subsequent  grade  on  both  stimuli.     On  the 
narrative  sample,  gains  for  grades  2/3  and  4/5  were  about  the  same;  and  for 
grades  6/7,  gains  were  the  largest.     Conversely,  en  the  expository  sample, 
grades  4/5  and  6/7  essays  (which  were  about  the  same  length)  were  much 
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longer  than  grades  2/3  essays* 

it  appear  is,  therefore^  that  the 'course  of  development  on  narration 
la  aomewhat  different  from  exposition.    The  greatest  pre/post  gains  in 
iiarrative  production  occur  later  than  in    exposition.    The  reasons  for 
this  trend  are  aomewhat  unclear  since  narration  is  considered  easier  than 
exposition* 

Table  7-16  presents  a  sumiary  of  the  pre/posttest  (longitudinal) 
gains  for  the  above  and  the  below  average  groups  on  both  stimuli. 

^Table  7-16 

Pre/Post  (longitudinal)  gains  for  Prbduc^^on 
by  Above  and  Belov  Average  ^r^ups^ 

Grade  2/3         Grade  4/5        Grade  6/7 

Narrative    Above  Average  +7.2  +20.2  f 

Below  Ar^erage  +23.1  +14. A  +50.5 

E3q)OSitory  Above  Average  +7.7  +32.3 

Below  Average  +26.7  +2o.O  +37.7 


Ail  above  and  belov  average  groups  made  pre/posttest  gains  in  production 
on  both  stimuli.     Unlike  the  trend  found  for  the  total  grades,  however, 
the  gains  were  not  progressively  higher  for  successive  above  and  below 
average  groups.     Most  striking  are  the  grades  in  which  above  and  below 
average  students  make  their  greatest  gains.     On  both  stimuli^  above 
average  students  make  their  greatest  gains  at  grades  4/5  (and  most  partic- 
ularly on  expository).    On  the  other  hand,  below  average  atudents  make  their 
greatest  gains  on  both  atimuil  at  grades  6/7  (and  more  particularly  on 
Iiarrative).     Thus  it  would  appear  that  below  average  students  seem  to  make 
their  greatest  gains  iB  late?  grades  than  do  the  above  average  students—and 
then  more  on  narrative  than  on  repository. 


Thus,  the  gradis  trends  noted  Iti  T/ible  7-15  (that  the  greatest  gains 
In  narrative  production  occur  later  thaii  .In  exposition)  appear  in  the  below- 
average  group's  trends. 

jliscusston 

Production  My  be  considered  a  "summary  factor"  like  holistic 
ratings  and  rankings  in  that  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
student  can  handle  the  writing  constraints,  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
speed  with  which  a  student  writes. 

On  the  expository,  both  the  above  arid  below  averagie  groups'  pro- 
duction begin    at  about  the  same  levels.    Above  and  below  average  trends 
then  parallel  €sach  other:     there  is  a  gradual  progressive  increase  in 
production  at  grades  4  and  5;  a  decrease  in  production  at  grade  6  (which 
is  relatively  much  greater  for  the  below  average  group) :  and  a  "recouping" 
at  grade  7.     (It  should  be  remembered  that  the  aharp,  relative  decrease  in 
production  at  grade  6  and  7  may  be  due  to  the  greater  percent  of  above  average 
pupils  in  the  grade  4/5  sample.) 

The  same  trend  is  found  in  the  narrative  for  the  above  average 
students:     a  gradual  increase  in  production  through  grade  5,  a  sharp  decrease 
at  grade  6,  arid  a  recouping  to  slightly  below  Sth  grade  levels  at  grad-fe  7. 
However,  while  below  average  students  show  a  relative  increase  in  production 
through  grade  5,  arid  a  sharp  decrease  at  grade  6.  grade  7  below  average 
students  produce  mote  than  7th  grade  above  average  students  (almost  as  much 
as  the  5th  grade  above  average  students). 

Thus,  on  exposition,  the  above  average  groups  produce  more  than 
their  below  average  counterparts;  above  and  below  average  group  differences 
are  maintained  or  increased  after  grade  4.     On  riarrative,  however,  the 
difference  between  above  and  below  average  production  generally  decreases 
after  grade  5  to  the  point  where  below  average  students  produce  more  than 
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above  average  arudeots; 

if  prrdaction  is  a  aeasure  of  Tease"  as  well  as  speed  of  vTTltlng, 

then  It  wou7.d  appear  that  these  above  average  students  are  abre  at  ease 

^th  ascpoJltion  (especiaiiy  at  grades  6  and  7)  than  the  below  average 
l^and-the  !^  Vow_av£rage_students  are_iDore— rrt  ease  wtth  narr^tlbnjr 
atudents] JijCJspeclaily  at  grade  /;  as  compared  to  tne  above  average  students, 

this  is  illustrated  in  Table  7-17  (below)  which  shows  the  difference  in 

production  between  the  two  stimuli  for  above  and  below  average  students. 

table  7-17 

Mf ferences  in  Narrative  and  Expository  Production 
for  Above  and  Below  Avera;;ge  Groups 

»  productibh  was  higher  on  exposition 
Q  «=  production  was  higher  or  narration 

Grade  2      Grade  3      Grade  A      Grade  5      Grade  6      Grade  7 
Above  Average  Groups  1.5  2.0  12^  Q  Hil 


Below  Average  Groups  ^         ^ij±^         {2.^  9^  (2^  (15J^ 


Thus,  as  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  ratings  and  rankings, 
below  average  pupils  seem  to  experience  greater  relative  success  on 
narration  than  on  exposition—relative  to  their  above  average  counterparts. 

The  remaining  writing  characteristics  analyzed  are  divided  into 
three  groups: 

1.  Syntactic  factors  (organization  ratings,  average  T-Unit  length, 
and  average  utterance  length) 

2.  Content  factors  (content  rating  and  number  of  words  not  on 
the  Spache  List  of  1,000  common  words  and  the  Dale  List  of 
3000  famil.iar  words —words  known  to  80%  of  4'th  graders). 

3.  Ftctors  of  form  and  mechanics  (form  rating,  percentage  of 
words  misspelled,  and  handwriting  rating). 

For  iRost  of  these,  only  the  narrative  sample  was  analyzed  and  for 
pcsttests  only  (grades  3,  5^  and  7). 
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Organization  Rating^ 

For  both  the  pre  and  the  posttest  samples,  three  independent  raters 
judged  the  erganixation  of  each  paper  en  the  following  scale: 


Examples  of  Organizational -Rstlnas    (Note:  grammar  and  mechanics  have  b 

1  »  ^coherent  writing;  no  obvious  connections  between  thoughts 

and/or  utterances 

Examples: 

A.  The  tomatoes  that  the  woman    has  green  leaves 
on  the  orange  tomatoes  at  the  Stop  and  Shop 

in  the  store  in  it  Bhe  old  today  in  the  store  now. 
(2nd  grade 9  below  average) 

B.  She  picked  for  a'^picnic.     She  is  picking.  She 
picked  some  for  a  surprise  party. 

(2nd  grade,  above  average) 

2  *  listing  of  ideas;  little  or  no  connective  design 

Examples : 

A.  She  is  holding  the  tomatoes. 
She  has  glasses. 

And  she  is  looking  at  something; 

She  is  old. 

She  has  a  coat. 

(2nd  grade,  below  average) 

B.  This  is  a  picture  of  an  old  lady  at  a  grocery  story. 
She  is  going  to  buy  some  tomatoes. 

Maybe  she  is  going  to  buy  some  other  foods  like  com,  apples, 

and  other  kinds  of  food  that  she  needs. 
Maybe  she  will  make  sauce  for  noodles. 

This  picture  might  be  at  a  stand  outside  with  an  fruits  and 

vegetables. 
And  a  man  or  a  lady  might  be  working  there. 
(4th  grade,  above  average) 

C.  I  look  up  to  ay  mother  because  she  is  comforting 

and  knows,  a  lot  and  understands  everything. 
And  ay  mother  knows  how  I  feel  and  how  I  want  to 

be  and  why  I  Want  to  be  that  way  and  altjays  takes 

ae  places  and  is  always  telling  me  right  and  wrong 

for  my  own  good. 
(4th  grade,  above  average) 
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3  -  brganlxed  writing;  cle^r  and  purposeful  design 
Exaigplos; 

A.    One  day  a  lady  went  to  the  market.    She  saw  some  big 
red  tomatoes  so  she  thought  to  buy  them.    S/hen  she  saw 
the  tomatoes  it  had  no  price  on  it.    She  told  a  cashier 
and  said  $1.59^    So  she  bought  them.    Vren  she  got  home 
she  ate  one  tomato^    It  was  so  good  she  ate  another  and 
another  until  she  finished  all  the  tomatoes.    She  was  so 
tired  that  she  went  to  bed.    The  next  morning  she  wanted 
a_ tomato  to  eat.    But  there  wasn't  anymore  left  so  she 
thought  to  herself  -  next  time  I'm  going  to  eat  only  one 
tomato  a  day.    And  so  the  next  day  she  got  some  more 
tomatoes  and  only  ate  one  a  day. 
(4th  grade  -  above  average) 

B.  1  look  up  to  my  friend  We  share  everything  and  do  every- 

thing together.       ,  tall  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair. 

is  very  pretty.    We  tell  stories  to  each  other  and  help 
each  other  with  problems.    We  have  lots  of  fun.     For  example 
we  play  bingo  together.    And  if  she  wins  she  will  .take  me 
out  for  an  icecream  or  just  save  it  for  a  rainy  day.     I  admire 
her  because  she  is  my  best  friend. 
(6th  grade  -  above  average) 

Cross-Sectionai  Trends;     Gr^es  2 ,  4 ^  and^^  (Pretest) 

Table  7-18  presents  the  mean  organization  ratings  for  grades  2,  A, 

and  6  for  both  stimuli. 

  Tabl^  7- IB 

Mean  Organization  Ratlnss- for  Grades  2^  4^-6 

Grade  2  Grade  A  Grade  6 

1.5  2.2  2.1 

1^9  2.0  2.4 


Narrative 
Expository 


On  the  narrative  grade  2  students  wrote  little  more  than  discon- 
nected  lists.     The  greater  difference  in- organization  ratings  is  found 
between  grades  2  and  4.     tittle  difference  is  found  between  grades  4  and 
6.    Both  4th  and  6th  graders  wrote  primarily  loosely  connected  narratives. 
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on  th*  icpbiitory.  bovever.  the  greitest  difference  ±n  the  organ- 
li.tl6n  r.tit.gs-  occurea  bet^.en  gr.des  4  «d  6.    Both  grade  2  .nd  4  students 
.*e«ed  to  i«lte  prl-arily  "list."  of  thoughts  of  why  they  .dmired  their 
target  persons.    Cr.de  6  students  tended  to  vrite  »ore  focussed  es.ays.  Pages 
7^22.23  contali.    examples  of  different  organizational  ratings  on  the  nar- 
rative and  expository  samples. 

Table  7-19  presents  the  average  cx..anization  ratlings  for  above  and 
below  average  students  in  grades  2.  4.  and  6  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-19 

v^.n  Organization  R^^n^^^  Abovp  «nd  BelCT^Average  Groups 

Grades  2.  A.  6 

Grade  2  Grade  A  Grade  6 

Narrative    Above  Average  1.5  ?-3 

Below  Average  1-5  ^-^  ^'g 

Expository  Above  Average  1-8  •_  ^'o 

Below  Average  ^-U   ,       ^  . 

Table  17-9  todicates  that,  on  the  narrative  both  the  above  and 

below  average  trends  resemble  the  total  grade  trends  in  ratings,  rankings, 
and  production.    That  is.  both  above  and  below  average  ratings  for  organi- 
zation increase  greatly  at  grade  4  (relative  to  grade  2)  and  remain  above 
the  same  as  g^ade  A  ratings  at  grade  6. 

on  the  expository,  however,  the  trend  is  different  for  below  average 
pupils.     There  is  little  change  in  the  organization  of  below  averag.  stu- 
dents from  grade  to  grade;  that  is.  in  all  three  grades,  below  average 
Students  wrote  primarily  loosely  connected  lists  of  reasons  for  admiring 
Vhom  they  did.     On  th.  other  hand,  above  average  students  show- progressive 
increases  in  their ' organization  ratings  with  successive  grades.  Only 
the  above  average  students,  then,  confirm  the  expository  trend  found  in 
total  grades;  their  compositions  showed  marks  of  explicit  design  in  grade 
6. 
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f-    Chart  7-7  graphs  the  aesn  organixatioh  ratings  for  grades  2,  4^ 
•nd  6,  and  for  above  and  below  average  pupils  on  both  atlaiull.    The  ch^rt 
illustrates  the  trends  noted  to  Tables  7-18  and  7-19.    The  chart  clearly' 
•ievs  the  difference  between  the  narrative  and  the  expository  trends, 
for  above  and  below  average  students,    test  noticeable  Is  the  relative 
Strength  In  organization  that  above  average  students  show  in  grade  6 
as  comp-sred  to  below  average  students. 


Chart  7-7 

Mean  Organization  Ratings  for  Grades  2,  4,  and  6  and 
Above  and  Below^Average  Groups 
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Grades  3.  5,  and  7  (festtest) 

Table  7-20  axinnnarlzcs  the  average  organization  ratings  for  grades 
3,  5,  and  7  for  both  atltnuli. 

Tsble-7^^a 

Mean^  Organizational  Rating  for  Grades  3,  5,  &  7 

Grade  3             Grade  5  Grade  7 

Narrative                                            2-2                    2.6  2.U 

Expository                                          2.0                   2.2  2.3 

y  On  the  narrative,  the  greater  difference  in  organization  ratings 

Is  found  between  grades  3  and  5,     Little  difference  is  found  between  grades 
5  and  7.     Grade  3  students  wrote  little  more  than  loosely  connected  stories. 
Both  5th  and  7th  graders  wrote  more  clearly  purposeful  narratives  than 
did  3rd  graders.    Although  the  ratings  are  higher  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7 
than  they  were  for  grades  2.  A,  and  6,  the  post  narrative  trend  resembles 
the  pretest  narrative  trend.  • 

The  posttest  exposition    trend  resembles  the  posttest  narrative 
trend.     That  Is,  the  greater  difference  (which  was  slightf^organization 
ratings  is  found  between  grades  3  and  5  for  the  expository_^ 

LLess  difference 

is  found  between  grades  5  and  1.     The  range  of  the  grades  3,  5,  and  7 
expository  ratings,  however.  Is  much  smaller  than  the  narrative  range. 
On  exposition  all  grades  seemed  to  write  primarily  lists  of  reasons  why 
they  admired  whom  they  did  —  with  varying  degrees  of  connective  design. 

Table  7-21  presents  the  average  organization  ratings  for  grades 
3,  5,  and  7  and  for  above  and  below  average  students  on  both  stimuli. 
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Table  7-21 

Mean  brganizatlcmal  Ratings  for  Abov%-.TO4  Below  Av-erage  Groups 
  Grades-3v  5^  £  7 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Harxative    Above  Average  2.3  2.6  2.5 

Below  Average  2.2  2.6  2.3 


Expository  Above  Average 


2.0  2.1  2.5 


Below  Average  2.0  2.2  2.0 

Both  the  above  and  below  average  trends  resemble  the  whole-grade 
trend  on  narrative.     The  greater  differmce  In  ratings  occurs  between 
grades  3  and  5.     At  grade  7  there  is  a  small  decline  In  above  average 
ratdlngs  (relative  to  5th  grade  ratings)  and  a  larger  decline  for  below 

average  ratings. 

Both  the  above  and  below  average  trends  resemble  the  whole-grade 
trend  on  expository.    Above  average  students  show  progressive  Increases 
in  organizational  ratings  with  successive  grades,  with  the  greater  differ- 
ence in  ratings  occuring  between  grades  5  and  7.    There  is  little  change 
in  the  expository  organization  ratings  for  below  average  students;  again 
fes  in  the  grade  2,  A,  6  analysis),  they  wrote  primarily  loosely  connected 
lists  of  reasons  for  admiring  whom  they  did  (as  compared  to  above  average 
students  who.  In  grade  7,  wrote  with  some  explicit,  organizational  design), 

Chart  7-8  graphs  the  mean  organization  ratings  for  grades  3,  5, 
and  7,  and  for  above  and  below  average  pupils  on  both  stimuli.    We  see 
the  trends  described  in  Tables  7-20  and  7-21.    We  note  that  above  and 
below  average  ratings  are  fairly  similar  in  narration,  and  they  are  also 
Blmilar  in  exposition  with  the  exception  of  grade  7  where  above  average 
ratings  are  clearly  higher.    The  sane  phenomenonis  observed  in  Chart  7-/ 
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for  grades  2^  4^  6;  the  most  remarkable  difference  in  above  and  below 
average  ratings  was  at  grade  6  on  exposition. 


Chart  7-8 

Mean. Organization  Ratings  for  Grades  3,  5,  and  7  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 
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Pre/Post  Gains  in  Organization 

Table  7-22  presents  a  sunnnary  of  the  pre/post  gains  in  organization 
ratings  for  total  grades  on  both  simuli. 

Table  7-22 

Prfe/Psst  ^ains  (By  Graded  in  Organlza tional  Ratings 

Grade  2/3         Grade  A/5        Grade  6/7 

Narrative  +.7  +.A  +.3 

Expository  +.1  +.2  -.1 
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All  grades  made  pre/post  gains  li\  organization  ratings  on  narra- 
tion, vith  the  maoiant  of  gain  diminishing  with  successive  grades.  On 
exposition,  there  was  little,  if  any,  gain  in  organization  ratings  for 
any  grade. 

Table  7-23  presents  a  sunmary  of  the  pre/post  gains  for  the  above 

and  the  below  average  groups  on  both  stisiuli. 

Table  7-23 

Pre/Post  Gains  (By  Above  and  Below  Average  Groups)  in 


Organizational  Ratings 

Grade  2/3         Grade  A/5  Grade  6/7 

Narrative  Above  Average  +.8  +.3  +.2 

Below  Average  +.7  +.6  +.3 

Expository  Above  Average  +.2  +0  -.3 

+  0  +.4  +0 


On  narration,  both  the  above  and  below  average  groups  show  patterns 
of  gains  in  organizational  ratings  that  are  siioilar  to  the  whole  grade 
trend.    That  is,  on  narration,  both  the  above  and  below  average  groups 
show  gains  that  decrease  over  successive  grades.     For  above  average  pupils 
greatest  gains  occurred  at  grades  2/3  and  there  were  little  gains  at  grades 
4/5  and  6/7.     For  below  average  pupils,  greater  gains  occurred  at  grades 
2  to  3  and  4  to  5  with  little  gain  at  6  to  7.    The  tendency  in  narrative 
for  above  average  studeits  to  show  greater  relative  increases  earlier 
than  below  average  pupils  —  and  for  below  average  pupils  to  make  increases 
more  gradually  —  over  a  longer  period  of  time  —  has  been  noted 

particularly  in  production. 

Chi  the  expository,  the  above  average  group  gained  only  at  grades 
2  to  3;  and  the  below  average  group  showed  gains  only  at  grades  4  to  5. 
On  both  the  narrative  and  the  expositiory,  then,  gains  suggest  that  the 
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•bova  average  stadents  might  nake  their  gains  earlier  than  do  below  average 
students.    Thic  is  the  same  trend  as  for  the  holistic  ratings  and  rankings. 

Discussion 

Organization  ratings  evaluated  the  connect iveness  and  purposeful^ 
ttess  of  the  design  in  the  students'  writing.    We  found  that  generally 
neither  above  nor  below  average  pupils  wrote  much  more  than  loosely  con^ 
nected  narrations  and  expositions. 

Above  and  below  average  students  received  about  the  same  orj^aniza- 
tional  ratings  on  narration  at  all  grades.     (See  Charts  7-7  and  7-8.) 
On  exposition,  above  and  below  average  students  received  about  the  same 
organizational  ratings  at  grades  2,  3,  and  grades  4,  5.    However,  at 
grades  6  and  7  above  average  pupils  received  much  higher  ratings  com- 
pared to  below  average  pupils.     Since  exposition  is  a  more  mature  mode, 
we  would  liot  expect  higher  organizational  ratings  until  later  grades; 
however,  it  is  interesting  that  at  the  later  grades  it  is  only  the  above 
average  pupils  who  receive  the  higher  ratings. 

T»Un it -Length 

Average  T-Unit  length  was  calculated  using  guidelines  provided  by 
Hunt  (1965).    Our  interest  in  calculating  average  T-Unit  length  was  two- 
fold:   the  T-Unit  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  measures  of  "syntactic 
inaturity,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  writing  measures  against  which  we 
could  compare  the  results  from  our  sample  with  those  of  other  populations. 
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Croga^Secttr/pal  Trend s-±D^-feerage  T-^Unlt -Letigtfe 
GradeB^^A^  and  6  (Pretest)- 

Tabie  7-24  prcsoits  the  average  T-Unlt  iength^^^^Ts  grades  2,  4,  and 
6  on  both  atlmuli. 

,  Table  7^24 
Average  T-Unlt  Length  for  Grades  2^  4»  6 

Grade  2  iSrade  4  Grade  6 

Narrative  8.3  10,0  9-9 

Expository  7,6  11.3  9.3 

The  trend  In  Table  7-24  Is  similar  to  that  of  production  for  grades  2, 

4,  and  G*     That  Is^  on  both  narration  and  exposition,  4th  graders  vnrote 

the  longest  average  T-Unlts,     Sixth  graders  either  had  about  the  same 

length  T-Unlts  as  did  4th  graders  (on  narrative)  or  had  shorter  T-Unlts 

than  did  4th  graders  (on  expository).     Overall,  then,  4th  graders  show 

a  great  gain  in  t-Unit  length  (compared  to  2nd  graders),  and  6th  graders 

show  a  plateau  or  decline  in  T-Unit  length  (compared  to  4th  graders) • 

Table  7-25  presents  the  average  T-Unit  length  for  grades  2,  4,  and 

6  and  for  above  and  below  average  readers. 

Table  7-25  _  _  ' 

Average  T-Unlt  Length  for  Above  and-Below^^verag^ -Groups ^-g^^ 


Grade  2             Grade  4  Grade  6 

Narrative    Above  Average                  9-3                  l^*^  ^^-^ 

Below  Average                  7.5                    9.1  9.6 

Expository  Above  Average                  7.7                  ^2. 4  8; 9 

Below  Average                  7.6                   9.8  9.6 


The  above  average  T-Unlt  trends  on  both  Btlmull  confirm  the  total 
grade  trends.     Generally,  for  above  average  students  we  find  an  increase 
In  T-Unit  length  at  grade  4  (compared  to  grade  2),  and  a  tendency  for 
T-Unlt  length  to  decrease  at  grade  6  (compared  to  grade  4).    The  grade 
6  decrease  is  much  sharper  on  exposition. 
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 .  *ne_0exoif  average  T-ltelr  tr«d8  l>n  both  itliuii  rwanbie  the  above  • 

•verege  trends  for  gradei  2  wd  4 :    There  Is  an  lacreiie  in  x-Unlt  length 

Bi  gr»de  4  (c««p.r«J  to  grade  2).    At  grade  6,  however,  Initead  of  a  "decline" 

T-Unlt  length  (compared  to  grade  4),  below  average  .tudcnts'  T-Unlt 
length  remains  at  the  grade  A  level  (on  exjxjBltlon)  and  alightly  above 
grade  level  (on  narrative). 

Chart  7-9  graphs  the  mean  T-Unlt  length  for  grades  2,  4,  and  6, 
and  for  above  and  below  average  on  both  stimuli.    The  Chart  Illustrates 
the  tr^ds  noted  In  Tables  7-24  and  7-25.     On  narration,  above  average 
pupils  consistenly  wrote  longer  T-Units  than  did  below  average  pupils 
although  ftedifference  diminished  over  successive  grades.     On  exposition, 
.the  only  above  and  below  average  differences  —  which  are  quite  great  -- 
occur  at  grade  4.     The  great  dlffv^rence  is  due  to  the  sharp  Increase  in 
T-Unlt  length  made  by  above  average  4th  graders  (compared  to  grade  2) 

followed  by  an  almost  equally  sharp  decrease.     Airother~above  an^^   

average  grade  2,  4,  6  T-ltalt  trends  have  more" gradual  slopes. 


Chart  7-9 

Mean  T-Unlt  Length  for  Grades  2,  4,  and  6  and 
Above  and  Below  Average  Groups 
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Grades  3,  5,  and  7  (Pogttest) 

fable  7-26  present  the  average  T-Unlt  lengths  for  grades  3»  5,  and 
7  on  both  stlifiull. 

table  7->26 
Average  T-Unlt  Length  Grades  3,  5,  7 

Grade  3             Grade  5  Grade  7 

Ka^rative                                          10.4                    12,3  11 -B 

Expository  _                         8.9                   11.2  10.7 

Overall  grade  trends  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7  are  the  same  as  for  grades 


2^  4^  and  6  (see  Table  I).     On  both  the  narrative  and  expository »  fifth 
graders  wrote  the  longest  average  T-Units.     The  fifth  grade  T-Units  were 
considerribly  longer  than  those  of  the  3rd  graders.     Seventh  graders  wrote 
slightly  shorter  T-tJnits  than  did  5th  graders.    Overall,  then,  5th  graders 
show  a  great  gain  in  T-Unit  length  (compared  to  3rd  graders)  and  7th  grader 
show  a  slight  decrease  in  T-Unit  length  (compared  to  5th  graders). 

Table  7-27  presents  the  average  T-Unit  lengths  for  grades  3,  5, 
and  7  above  and  below  average  readers  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7-27 

Mean  T-Unit  Length  for  Above  and  Below  Average- Groups - 

Grades  3,  5^-7 

Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Narrative    Above  Average  9.0  13.0  12.8 

Below  Average  11.3  11.4  10.8 

Expository  Above  Average  8.0  3.2.9  10.6 

Below  Average  9.5  8.9  10.8 

The  above  average  T-Unit  trends  (on  both  stimuli)  confirm  the  grade 

3^  5,  7  trend  (Table  III)  and  the  grade  2,  A,  6  above  average  trend  (Table 

II).     Generally,  for  the  above  average  pupils,  there  is  an  increase  in 

T-Unit  length  at  grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  and  a  tendency  tc  decrease 

at  grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5).    The  grade  7  decrease  is  sharper  for 

exposition. 
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The  below  average  T-Ifeit  trmds  do  not  confira  the  grade  3^  5,  7 
trends.    On  the  narrative  aample,  below  average  T-ltait  length  was  approxl 
jaately  the  aame  at  grades  3  and  5  and  slightly  shorter  at  grade  7  (com- 
pared to  graded  3  and  5).    On  the  expository  sample,  below  average  T-Unit 
length  was  somewhat  shorter  at  grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  and  somewhat 
longer  at  grade  7  (compared  to  grades  3  and  5). 

Chart  7-10  graphs  the  oean  T-Unit  length  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7 
and  for  above  and  below  average  groups.    The  chart  illustrates  the  trends 
described  in  Tables  7-26  and  7-27.     Chart  7-10  can  be  compared  with  Chart 
7-9  (grade  2,  A,  6)  for  trends.    The  tsxpository  pattern  is  about  the 
same;  there  are  little  above  and  below  group  differences  except  at  grade 
5.     Oh  narrative  at  grades  3,  5,  7,  the  pattern  differs  slightly  from 
the  grade  2,  A,  6  trend.    Below  average  differences  in  T-Unit  length 
at  grades  3,  5,  and  7  increase  in  favor  of  the  above  average  pupils,  over 
grades  (as  opposed  to  the  diminishing  differencCiS  noted  at  grades  2,  4, 
6). 
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Chart  7-lD 

Mean  T-Unlt  Length  for  Grades  3,  5,  and  7  and  •  «  Grade 

Above  and  Below  Average  Groups  1  »  Above  Average 

-                                                                   -  A  ■  Below  Average 

Karratlve  Expository 

Mean  T-Unit  length  (Words)                       Mean  T-Unit  Length  (Words) 


Pre/Post  Gains  in  T-Unit  Length 

Tabl^  7-28  presents  a  sumnary  of  the  pre/post  gains  in  T-Unit  length 
for  whole  grades  on  both  narration  and  exposition. 

Tatl4 


Pre /Post  Gains  CPy  Grafe)— in— Mean-and-T^Unit  Length 

Grade  2/3         Grade  4/5  Grade  6/7 

Narrative                                           +2.1                  +2.3  +1.9 

Expository                                          +1.3                  -.1  +1.4 


EKLC 
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On  narration,  mil  grades  made  pre/post  gains  in  t-Unit  length  of 

About  2  words.    On  exposition,  there  was  a  one  word  increase  from  grades 

2  to  3  and  6  to  ?•    There  was  little  change  in  expository  T-Bnit  length 

from  grades  4  to  5«     Narrative  increases  in  t-Unit  length  were  greater 

•  than  expository  increases  for  each  grade* 

Table  7-29  presents  a  summary  of  the  pre/posttest  gains  for  the 

above  and  below  average  groups  on  both  stimuli. 

Table  7«29_ 

-  Pre/Post  Gains  (By  Above  and  Belw  Average^^roups^ 

^^>^41ean-4^Un^t-  Leng t4i 

Grade  2/3         Grade  4/5        Grade  6/7 

Narrative    Above  Average  -.3  +2,4  +2.6 

Below  Average  +3.8  +2.3  +1.2 

Expository  Above  Average  +.2  +.5  +1.7 

Below  Average  +1.9  -.9  +1.2 

On  narration^  the  above  average  groups  show  little  gain  in  T-Unit 
length  from  grades  2  to  3  but  show  gains  of  about  2  1/2  words  from  grades 

4  to  5  and  6  to  7.    Below  average  pupils  show  decreasing  gains  in  T-Unit 
length  over  grades:     from  4  to  2  to  i  word. 

6n  exposition,  the  above  average  groups  again  show  little  gain  in 
T-tSiit  Imgth  from  grades  2  to  3  but  show  higher  gains  from  grades  4  to 

5  and  6  to  7.     Gains  for  below  average  students  on  exposition  fluctuate 
greatly  on  a  generally  diminishing  trend. 

In  general.  It  appears  that  for  T-Unit  length,  below  average  students 
nake  their  stronger  gains  earli^^than  do  the  above  average  students  — 
especially  on  narration. 
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Our  ample  is  raall^  but  It  is  still  interesting  to  cdiopare  our  popu-- 
iat ion's  average  T-Bnit  length  (by  grade)  tdlth  those  from  three  other 
stodies  that  investigated  T-Unit  lenjgth,  in  primarily  middle-class  child- 
ren's writing.    Table  7-30  presents  that  comparison. 

Table  7-30 

A  Comparison  of  Three  T-Unit  Studies-to-Our  Sainple^ 

Mean  Present 


Author 


Population  gr^e      Mode    T-Unit^enRth    Sample        Blf  ference 


Heil  (1976)      Garden  City,  NY 

Mostlv  vhite  2 


< 


Hunt  (1965) 


90-110  IQ 


Karr. 

8.69 

8.3 

-.39 

Exp. 

10.65 

7.6 

-3.01 

•Narr . 

5A 

10.4 

41.86 

Ejcp. 

11.13 

8.9 

-2.23 

Narr. 
Exp. 

>  8.6 

(Narr=10/ 
Exp=li.3) 
10.65 

42.01 

Narr.  . 
Exp.  ^ 

11.5 

(Narr=10/ 
Exp=ie.7) 

11.25 
(Grade  7) 

-.25 

Perron    (1976)    Metropolitan  GA 

All  white  3 
Middle  class 


< 
< 


Narr. 

Ejcp. 

Narr. 

Exp. 

Narr. 

Exp. 


7.20 
8.15 
8.91 
8.98 
9.56 
10.42 


10.4 
8.9 
10.0 
11.3 
12.3 
11.2 


43.2 
4  .75 
41.09 
42.32 
42.74 
4  .78 


Our  sample  tends  to  write  equally  long  T-Unlts,  if  not- longer  T-Units, 
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tMn  do  c6iiar»  1=  th.  Hunt  (1965,  "..d  P«ro„  (1976)  «        s.  Bellas 
(i9T«  iu*3.ct.&.ho  -rot.  longer  I-*it.  thai         Hunf.  ^  Perron's  , 
„„t.  longer  T-»nlt.  then  did  our  .ubjects  (except  on  gr.de  3,  nerretlon) . 

a  6oth  the  H.ii  Sd  Perron  .tudles,  iuSJecti  wrote  longer  expcsl- 
ioiy  t-teits  then  ..rr.tlve  T-T>nit..    in  our  »^*.  both  the  above  end 
helo.  everege  .tudente  tind  to  write  longer  r«rr.tive  T-Site  (except 
«  gr.de  4).    Thle  i.  .epecl.lly  true  for  ibove  .ver.ge  .tudents. 

^  iotes,  T-»nlt  length  c.n  be  .ttributed  to  several 

.I.=tors=    -.bedded  cieuees.  e6.pound  verts,  lists,  and  pfeposltional 
phreses.  etc.    *  detaUed  analysis  of  the  clause  types  bitten  by  the 
.tudy-s  .upils  reSalns  to  he  completed.    Bowever.  the  tollowing  general 
ohservation  can  he  «.de.    Mt^ugh  the  suhjects  in  this  study  .rote  longer 
T^Units  than  pupils  in  the  Hnnt  and  Perron  studies.,  the  T-Unit.  »y  not 

-  -        1  -    rt.  fallowing  18  «ord  T-Bhit  (A)  is  not  necessarily 
"better."    For  example,  the  followmg  i= 

less  "mature"  than  the  37  word  T-Unit  (B)  which  follows  it. 

1  ^    ^  UD  to  her  is  because  she  Is  trustworthy 

A)      The  reason  why  I  look  ^^^^^ 
and  responsible  to  do  cnings.  v-i- 

(1  adjective  clause)   ,.4„a.N 

(1  noun  clause?  (predicate  """^^f^^^f^ 
(1  "and"  jotaing  predicate  adjectives) 
(1  prepositional  phrase) 

L".na  ^^^rt  own  lood.     (37  words) 

(3  noun  clauses)  (direct  objects) 
(3  "ands"  jointag  direct  objects) 
(2  "ands"  joining  verbs) 
(1  prepositional  phrase) 

  ,  ^3  ^re  embedded  clauses,  there  Ib  no  variation 

Although  example  (B)  has  more  em  r  >, 

lareely  due  to  the  list-like  nature  of  the 
In  the  kinds  of  clauses  used,  largely  a 
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T-Uhit.    Followliig  Is  an  example  of  a  21  word  t-Unlt  (c)  whose  length 

la  due  to  **ll8ts**  of  verbs  and  prepositional  phrases: 

C)  She  picked  the  tomatoes  and  made  a  salad  with  the  tomatoes 
for  a  picnic  with  her  friends  and  neighbors  and  relatives* 
(21  words) 

(1  •*and"  joining  verbs) 

(2  "ands"  joining  objects  of  a  preposition) 
(3  prepositional  phrases) 

As  previously  noted,  "listing"  is  also  characteristic  of  the  subjects' 

organization  patterns. 

Utterance  Length 

Utterance  length  is  similar  to  sentence  length.    Ve  could  not  cal- 
culate sentence  lengths  because  of  the  large  number  of  poorly  formed  and 
punctuated    "sentences/*    Thus^  to  count  utterances,  a  student's  text 
was  read  aloud  or  subvocally,^  and  when  a  sensical  utterance  (i.e.  a  "sen- 
tence") Was  found.  Its  beginning  and  end  were  marked  —  irrespective 
of  its  boundary  punctuation  and/or  capitalization.    Utterances  connected 
by  "and"  were  not  automatically  separated  into  two  discrete  utterances. 
If  the  rel^*:idnship  between  the  two  utterances  seemed  "reasonable"  and 
"expected,"  then  the  two  utterances  tere  counted  as  one  (i.e.  a  compound). 
Three  separate  raters  made  such  utterance  counts  independently 
Average  Utterance  Length  for  Grades  3,  5,  and  7  Narratives* 

Table  7-31  presents  the  average  narrative  utterance  length  for  grades 
3,  5,  Gnd-.7,  and  for  above  and  below  average  students. 


*The  objective  of  the  remaining  discaBslon  of  measured  writing  factors  is 
to  cotif irm/discdnf Irtn  the  trends  found  in  the  holistic  rating  and  rankings, 
and  In  average  product  ion.     Thus,  from  here  on,  discussion  will  be  restricted 
to  the  pdsttest  narrative  faniples.  chosen  the  narrative  because  it 

is  the  kind  of  writing  that  children  most  often  use  In  the  elementary  grades 
and  becBOBe  it  might  show  more  differentiation  between  the  children  in  our 
sample  than  might  exposition. 
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Table  7>31 


Average  Utterance  Length    Grades  3,  5.  7 
Harratlve 


Average  forjc 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


$^ade 


11.4 


14.7 


15.1 


Above  Average 


12.7 


15.7 


17,2 


Below  Average 


10.5 


13.2 


13.0 


The  overall  grade  trend  for  utterance  length  resembles  the  posttest 
narrative  grade  treids  for  holistic  acore  and  holistic  rank,  production 
and  T-Unit  length.    There  is  a  substantial  increase  .in  utterance  length 
at  grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  and  a  very  small  increase  at  grade  7 
(compared  to  grade  5). 

Chart  7-11  graphs  the  mean  utterance  lengths  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7, 
and  for  ibove  and  below  average  groups  on  narrative.    The  chart  illustrates 
the  trends  discussed  from  Table  I.     In  addition,  it  can  be  noted  how  above 
average  students  consistently  write  longer  utterances  than  below  average 
itudrats.     Both  the  above  and  below  average  differences  increase  with 
successive  grades. 

Chart  7-11  also  compares  the  posttest,  narrative  utterance  trend 
with  the  posttest* narrative  T-Unit  trend  (marked  with  hollow  symbols). 
We  note  the  similarities  between  the  total  grade  and  above  and  below 
average  trends  on  both  utterance  length  and  T-Unit  length.    We  also  note 
that  the  utterance  trends  are  generally  stronger  than  T-Unit  trends  (es- 
pecially between  grades  5  and  7). 
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  .  _  Utterance: 

Mean  Posttest  Utterance  t<eSgth  Campared  to  T-Unit  Lenith     *  "  ^^-^^^  . 

Narrative  ■  "  Above  Average 

Mean  Utterance  and  T-Unit  Lcigth  (Wbrds)  I  1^]°"  ^^^''^^^ 

tf  -  O  -Grade 

i,  l^)^  D  "Above  Average 

'  _  A  -Below  Averiee 

h 

/a. 
// 
to 

r 

7 

S 
f 


Grade  3      Grade  5      Grade  7 

Namber^  Unfaalllar  Spache  and  Dale  :goeabular^y  Used  * 

in  an  effort  to  determine  the  level  of  vocabulary  used  in  the  writing, 
We  counted  the  number  of  words  used  that  were  unfamiliar  to  the  Spache 
list  of  1,000  common  words  (Spache.  1974)  and  to  the  Dale  list  of  3,000 
familiar  words  —  words  known  to  about  80%  of  4th  grade  students  (Dale  and  Chall. 
forthcoming).  Discussion  of  the  trends  in  the  students'  use  of  un- 

familiar vocabulary  will  be  restricted  to  the  posttest.  narrative  sair.ple. 
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Trandg  In  thu  Itonber  of  tfefamlllar  Spache  and  Pale  Vocabul«y  Use4  far 
Grades  3,^.  and  7,  Narration 
Onfaml±iAr  Spache  Word  3 

table  7-32  presents  the  ncan  number  of  unfamiliar  Spache  words  used 

«t  grades  3,  5,  and  7  and  by  above  and  below  average  groups  on  narration. 

table  7>3r 

Mean  ^uin^er  of  UnfamilXai^  Spache  Words;  Grades  3,5,7 

Narrative 

Average  for  iSrade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Grade    3.5    5>A  5,1 

Above  Average  3.5  6,0  5.3 

Belav7  Average  3.2  4.6  5.0 

The  overall  post -narrative  trend  for  the  number  of  unfamiliar  Spache 

words  used  resembles  trends  found  In  holistic  scores,  holistic  ranks, 
and  production.    On  the  average,  grade  5  students  used  about  2  more  un- 
familiar Spache  words  than  did  grade  3  students.    Grade  7  students  used 
about  the  same  number  of  unfamiliar  Spache  words  as  did  grade  5  students. 
Thus  we  see  an  increase  at  grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  and  a  plateau/ 
decrease  ^t  grade  A  (compared  to  grade  5).     Chart  7-12  graphs  the  trend 
presented  in  Table  7-32  (in  solid  figures).    From  the  chart,  it  can  also 
be  noted  that,  while  above  average  students  use  slightly  more  unfamiliar 
Spache  words  than  do  below  average  students,  neither  group    uses  very 
nany  unfamiliar  words. 


Mean 
Monber  of 

It 

7.5 

SB 
So 
45 

3.5 
3.C 

a.5 
fc5 

o 


 \    Chart  7-12  / 

Number  of^famliiar  Spache  and  Dale  Words  Used  by  Spache: 

Grades  3,  5,  and  7:  Narrative  •  *  Grade 

  .   Above  Average 

Unfamiliar  Spache  and  Dale  Words  A  «  Below  Average 

Dale: 
C   •  Grade 
O  "  Above  Average 
H  •  Below  Average 


Spache  Words 


Dale  Words 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


Unfamlltsr  Dale  Words 

Table  7-33  presents  the  mean  hoiber-'of'"ijnfaiDi3:iar  Dale  words  used 
at  grades  3,  5,  and  7  and  by  above  and  below  average  groups  on  narration. 
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Tab3 

Mean  Number  of  ASnfanAi^ 


.5  1.1  -5 

.5  .2  .8 


Below  Average 
Above  Average 

We  note  the  «treiely  small -average  number  of-unfainilia^^^  words 

used  by  The  students:    generally  less  than  1  word  per  paper,  across  grades. 

Although  trends  exist  (that  resemble  the  trend  found  for  unfamiliar  Spache 

words  used),  there  is  little  fluctuation  In  the  use  of  unfamiliar  Dale 

words  when  grades  are  compared  with  each  other. 

Chart  7-12  graphs  the  trends  In  the  mean  number  of 'unfamiliar  Dale 
I 

Words,  presented  in  Table  7-35  (hollow  figures).    We  see  clearly  that 
students  used  fewer  (if  any)  unfamiliar  Dale  words  than  unfamiliar  Spache 
words.*    We  are  left  with  the  questions  of  why  so  little  unfamiliar  voca- 
bularly  is  used  in  general  end  why  the  number  does  not  increase  appre- 
ciably over  grades.  : 

Content  and  Fo^^atlngs 

Trends  in  the  Average  Cont«it  and  Form  Ratings  for  Graces  3,  S^^and 
7.  Narration 


Three  raters  Independently  scored  each  paper  on  a  scale  from  l-A 
for  both  content  and  form.    Measurement  of  both  content  and  for^  was  based 
In  part  on  work  done  by  Grubb  (1981).   ^  zz= 


*Ab  Tables  7-32  and  7-33  illustrate,  the  trends  in  the  use  of  unfamiliar  ^ 
vocabulary  are  fairly  similar  to  those  of  other  writing  measures.  Howe%er. 
there  is  little  fluctuation  In  thi^bsolute  number  of  unfamiliar  vocabular> 
words  used  as  compared  to  total  production.    Thus,  as  the  papers  H^l^^  . 
over  grades,  use  of  unfamiliar  vocabulary  does  not  increase,  the  percentag 
of  use  decreases. 
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Content 

The  content  rating  is  a  compoB'iiim&iBute  of  a  paper's  cohesion  (as 
diacuBsed  by  Halliday  and  Hasan,  1976);  interest  and  huaorj  complexity 
and  development?  and  overall  coherence^  Specifically, 

4  -  an  interesting,  varied  presentation  developed  logicially  and  with 
auch  strategies  as  cause/effect,  illustration,  example,  detail 
etc.  ' 


3 


an  interesting,  slightly  varied  presentation  developed  primarily 
through  enumeration  of  fact  with  some  explicit  connection  made 
between  facts 


2  -  a  "flat"  list  of  facts  or  details 

1  «  a  sentence  or  two  that  are  generally  unconnected;  no  "storv'' 
is  told. 

£xaropl4^-of  Content  Ratings^  (On  examples  -  grammar,  mechanics  have  been 
corrected) 

A  «  an  interesting,  varied  preisentation  developed  logically  and  with 
such  strategies  as  cause/effect,  illustration,  example,  detail, 
etc. 

fccampl  e : 

7th,  above  average: 

She's  holding  the  tomatoes  and  showing  them  to  someone,  asking 
if  they're  ripe  enough.    She's  arguing  with  the  person.  She 
says  she  wants  them  for  half  price,  but  she  can't  so  she's  very 
tnad  .      The  person  is  saying,  "Buy  them  at  full  price,  or  don't 
buy  them  at  all."    The  lady  doesn't  have  enough  money,  so  she's 
not  going  to  buy  then.    But  she  does  say  she  needs  them  for  her 
recipe.     She  put  something  else  back  and  finally  bought  the 
tomatoes  at  half  price. 

3  »  an  interesting,  slightly  varied  presentation  developed  primarily 

through  enumeration  of  fact  with  some  explicit  connec^on  made 
between  facts.      


Example: 


5th,  below  average: 

She's  In  a  market  looking  for  tomatoes  and  she  finds  three  tomatoes 
that  are  b^d.    She  said  to  the  guy,  "These  tomatoes  are  bad." 
Then  he  said,  "Hey  lady,  are  you  buying- them^r  not?"  "No!  They're 
badv^"    "Then  suffer  lady."    Then  the  lady  said,  **i'il  buy  theri. 
How'^uch  are  they?"  she  said.     "A  dollar  five,"  he  said.  Then 
she  said,  "Bye  "    and  went  home  and  said,  "That  man  down  at  the 
corner  is  selling  bad  tomatoes.    Then  her  son  goes  down  and 
buys  a  good  tomato.    And  that  was  the  end  of  that. 


5tb,  b«low  average: 


The  lady  Is  picking  toaatbes^  and  she  looks  like  she  Is  picking 
the  biggest  one  there.    And  behind  her  Is  a  whole  rack  of  tomatoes 
And  I  think  ihe's  asking  someone  bow  inuch  It  costs.    I  think 
ihe*i  Bad    because  of  the  price  of  the  toxoatoes. 

I  think  she  Is  going  to  sake  a  salad,  or  she  Is  going  to  use 
it  for  spaghetti,    I  think  she  is  going  to  make  a  sandwich  out 
of  those  tomatoes,  pr  I  think  she's  going  to  eat  it  »d.th  salt 
tike  i  eat  tomatoes. 

2  «  a  ••flat"  list  of  facts  or  details. 
Examples; 

3rd,  below  average: 

The  woman  is  holding  some  tbmatoeB,    When  she  gets  home  she  will 
eat  them.    Thehi  when  she  eats  them  all,  she  will  get  some  more. 
Theii  when  she  eats  them,  she  will  get  some  apples.    Then  she 
will  eat  them.  ^ 

3rd,  below  average: 

She  picked  the  tomatoes  and  made  a  salad  with  tjie  tomatoes  for 
a  picnic_with^h«-iriend^  neighbors"  ahd"relat  ives .  Then 

they  stayed  the  whole  day.    When  :he  camehome^  she  went  to  sleep. 

1  »  a  BCTtence  or  two  that  are  generally  unconnected;  no  "story" 


3rd,  above  average: 

She  is  selling  some  tomatoes.  She  has  a  customer,  and  she  is 
looking  at  the  customer. 

Table  7-34  presents  the  mean  content  ratings  received  by  grades  3 
5  and  7  and  by  both  above  and  below  average  groups  on  the  narrative  st; 


is  told. 


Example: 


lus. 


Table  7-3A 
Mean  Content  Ratings  for  Grades  3^  5 


Average  for 
Grade 


Jgarrative 
Grade  3  Grade  5 


Grade  7 


2.3  • 


2.C 


3.3 


Above  AS^erage 
Below  Average 


2. A 
2.2 


2.9 
2.7 


3.3 
3.3 
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The  content  rating©  were  progressively  higher  with  mxccessive  grades. 
As  we  have  aeen  In  most  of  the  trends  discussed  previously^  5th  grades 
•how  a  considerable  Increase  (compared  to  3rd  graders).    However,  7th 
graders*  ratings  Increase  (compared  to  5th  graders)  as  much  as  5th  graders 
Increased  (compared  to  3rd  graders).    In  generai,  7th  graders  show  greater 
relative  gains  in  content  ratings  than  they    show  in  holistic  rating  and 
ranking,  production,  organization,  and  T-Unit  and  utterance  length. 

Above  and  below  average  trends  resemble  the  total  grade  trend.  Equally 
Strong  gains  are  made  at  grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  as  at  grade  7  (com- 
pared to  grade  5)  for  both  groups.    The -small -above -and- below-average  —  

group  differences  in  content  ratings  at  grades  3  and  5  seem  to  disappear 
at  grade  7.  On  narration  content  then,  above  and  below  average  students 
are  rated  about  the  aame  and  increasingly  "better"  in  higher  grades. 

In  general^  3rd  graders  wrote  mostly  lists.  While  fifth 

graders  showed  some  development  with^ji  their  stories,  their  narratives 
were  still  mostly  list-like  in  nature.  Seventh  graders  showed 

evidence  of  detail^  elaboration,  and  connection  between  ideas. 
form 

Factors  considered  in  the  form  rating  included  mechanics  (spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization);  sentence  structure;  and  grammar.  Specifically: 
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4  -  no  "iwrrora"  or  possibly  1  or  2  isolated  errors 

3  -  a  few  isoiatea  errors  in  oechanicB  and  scntCQcc  atructure; 
grasmar  is  largely  all  right. 

2  -  sentence  stiicture  probimiB  (i.e.  rtih--bns)  coupled  with  other 
grammatical  and  mechanical  problems 

1  -  severe  sentrace  structure  problms  (fragmentation)  as  well  as 
severe  grazmnatical  and  mechanical  problemB, 


Form  Examples  (Note:  The  following  essays  have  been  typed  In  uncorrected  form.) 
4  «  no  "errors"  or  possibly  1  or  2  isolated  errors 
Ko- Examples 

3  «  a  few  isolated  errors  ixi  mechanics  and  sentence  structure; 
grammar  is  l&rgely  all  right 

•  Example: 

GPN2  (AA) 

The  lady  is  trying  to  figure  out  if  she  should  buy  the  tomatoes 
or  not.    I  think  she  is  asking  how  much  the  tomatoes  are.  She 
will  probably  buy  them  and  go  on  with  the  rest  of  her  ahopping. 
Then  she  will  go  home  and  cook  dinner^  if  she  doesn't  like  the 
tomatoes  or  the  other  food,  she  will  probably  bring  the  food 
back.     Then  she  will  buy  some  more  food  for  the  next  dinner. 

2  -  sentence  structure  problems  (i.e. ^  run-ons)  coupled  .with  other 
grammatical  and  mechanical  problems 

Example^s: 

PJN2  (AA) 
(3rd) 

The  woman  has  some  tomatoes  and  she  is  looking  at  someone  to 
throe  them  at^     there  are  three  tomatoes  coverd  with  a  plsstic 
sheet,     the  old  woman  has  glasse  and  a  string  of  pearls  and  a  new 
dress,    with  stars  on  them. 

ALN2  (BA) 
{3rd) 

She  has  some  tomatoes,    and  then  shes  going  to  open  them  and 
then  she  going  to  make  her  supper  and  then  when  there  done  shes 
going  to  eat  the  supper  and  then  wash  up  and  go  and  watch  tv 
and  then  put  her  nighties  on  and  go  to  bed. 
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1  »  icvlre  •«t«nce  structure  problems  (fragmentation)  as  well  as 
severe  grmmmatical  and  mechanical  problems 

VHN2  (BA) 
5th 

The  lady  la  taking  a  tomato  out  of  a  package,    find  the  will 
get  in  trobile  if  she  got  cot.    and  get  in  troblle  and  might 
not  be  able  to  go  into  the  store  aginn.    and  if  her  mother  and 
father  find  out  and  not  like  her  that  mush  any  more. 

LRN2  (BA) 
7th 

the  lady  in  this  picture  is  bying  tomatoes  she  is  testing  to 

feel  if  thay  ar  fresh  if  thay_  are  she  will  put  them  in  her  caredej 

and  pay  for  them  wen  she  is  thro  shoplng. 

it  look  like  she  is  chiking  out  som  old  gye  in  the  supermarket 
that  is  what  old  ladis  go  shoping  for. 

Table  7-35  presents  the  average  form  ratings  received  by  grades  3, 
5  and  7  and  both  above  and  below  average  groups  on  narrative. 

Table  7-35 
Mean  Form  Ratings  for  GradeB-3,  5^-7 
Narrative 

Average  for                                   Grade  3             Grade  .5           Grade  7 
Grade  1.9  2-0   2.3 


Above  Average  2.0  2.2  2.4 

Below  Average  1*8  1.6  2.1 

Form  ratings  a^e  progressively  higher  for  successive  ^grades.    They  are 
also  slightly  progressively  higher  from  grade  to  grade  for  the  above  average 
students.    Below  average  students Vjratin^  show  a  slight  decline  at  grade 
5  (compared  to  grade.  3>-^^'1^^11^     by  a  considerable  increase  at  grade 
7  (compared  to  grade  5)  to  slightly  above  their  grade  3  level. 

Although  above  average  students  received  progressively  higher  form 

ratings  by  grade;  their  ratings  ranged  only  from  2.0  -  2.A.  from  grades 

/  i 

.  /  ; 

/  ' 
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sentences*  _  __  _ 

..lo.  .v.r.s.  .tuaents-  r.ttags  for  foS  iUo  r«.i..a  io.  - 

««Ti«+Ri:enl.lV  lowcr  than  those 
6«..»  1.6  to  2.1.    Their  form  ratings  «re  oo„.i.te.vly 

of  the  ..ove  .,.*ase  pupUs.    «.e»  „itln|  was  .anerall.  r.tea  .s  s^ffe. 

f.o„  ^r.  .«.r.  .*„t»=e-s«»=tural  proUe.s  .s  wall  as  fro.  .r,».at 
cal  *rid  necharsical  problems. 

y    Chart  7-13  graphs  the  Sean  c.nte„t  ratS.s  (hollow  fis-es,  and  for„ 
'  ratlnss  (.olid  figures)  for  grades  3.  5.  and  7  for  narration,    rro.  the 
Chart  ,  we  note  that  content  ratings  are  consistently,  higher  than  for. 
ratings  for  hoth  .ho,e  and  helow  average  pupils.    «hil.  the  ahove  and  . 

^^„^<^„i    there  appear  to  be  consistent 
below  average  content  ratings  are  similar,  there  pp 

P„„™allv    it  would  Been  from  these 
discrepancies  in  the  form  ratings.  Generally. 

A    r    W.A  "better  ideas"  than  they  were  able  to  ex- 
ratings  that  the  students  had    better  lae 

•press  in  their  writing.     (Compare  Shaughnessy.  1977). 
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Mean  Content  and  Form  Eatings  fof 
Grades  3^  5^  and  7 
Narrative 


Form: 
9  •  Grade 
B  •  Above  Average 
A  *  Belbv  Average 

Content : 
O  ■  Grade 
Q  ■  Above  Average 

■  Below  Average 


&rade 


Grade 


Grade  7 


Handvr4t4.ng  and  Misgpelled  Words 

gAg4vr4t^nB^^Rarings  and  Percent  of  Misspelled  Vords  f Grades  3,  5,  i 

:7-__Karratlon 

Handwriting 

Handwriting  was  rated  on  a  1-3  scale  where 

1  -  illegible  handvrritlng,  characterized  by  inconsistent  spacing 

and  irregularly  shaped  letters 

2  •  legible  handwriting 

3  -  neat,  atylixed  handwriting 
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Ah  exfort  Was  made  to  rate  aanuecript'  and  cursive  writing  according  to 
their  particular  lagibllity.    the  handwriting  scale  is  baaed  in  part  upon 
scales  from  Grubb  (igsi         Bammill  and  Larscn  (1978). 

Table  7-36  prescnte  the  mean  handwriting  ratings  received  by  grades 
3,  5,  and  7  and  by  both  above  and  below  average' groups,  on  narrative. 

Table  7-36 

Mean  Handwriting  Ratings ^r  Grades-^,  5,  7 
NarratiA^ 

Average  for                                   Grade  3             Grade  5  Grade  7 

Grade    3-9  2.0  2.3 

'    Above  Averap;e  1.8  -.0  2.5 

Below  Average  2.0  2.0  2.0 

The  overall  grade  trend  is  for  handwriting  ratings  to  increase  pro- 
iressively  with  successive  grades.     Grade  3  and  5  ratings  were  about  the 
same,  and  grade  7  ratings  are  higher  than  grade  5  ratings.     The  above 
average  trend  is  similar  to  the  total  grade  trend;  their  ratings 
are  slightly  higher  at  grade  5  (compared  to  grsde  3)  and  much  higher 
at  grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5).     The  below  average  groups,  however, 
received  the  same  average  ratings  at  grades  3,  5,  and  7. 

Chart  7-14  graphs  the  grade,  above,  and  below  average  trends  in 
handwriting  ratings  at  grades  3,  5,  and  7  on  narration.    The  above  and 
below  average  handwriting  trends  are  similar  to  the  trends  in  form  ratings 
generally  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  ratings  for  the  above  average 
gro  ps  but  a  general  maintenance  of  grade  3  level  ratings  for  the  below 
average  groups. 
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Chart  7-14.  ^  .  g^^^^ 

Mean  Handwriting  Ratings  for  GradeR  3,  5^  7  a  "  Above  Average 
Narrative  A  -  Below  Average 


Mean  Handwriting  Rating 


lis 
AS 

10 


Grade  3      Grade  5      Grade  7 


Table  7-37  presents  the  percentage  of  words  misspelled  by 
grade  3^  5,  and  7  and  by  above  and  below  average  students  on  narrative.* 

Table  7-37   . 

Percentage  of  Misspelled  Words^for  Grades  3>  5,  7 

Narrative 

Average  for  Grade  3  Grade  5  Grade  7 

Grade  6^5  7.9  8.9 


Above  Average  7.8  5.8  6.7 

Below  Average  5.6  10.3  11*0 


Although  we  would  expect  the  percentage  of  spelling  errors  to 
decrease  with  successive  grades,  we  find  the  opposite  trend  for  total 
grades.     The  overall  grade  trend  shows  the  percent^r^e  of  misspelled  words 


*Cat alogued  count s  were  made  of  misspelled  v. 
if  patterns  of  ipeiiing  errors  emerge  by  g:  ^: 
average  groups.     Such  analysis  is  continuing. 


1  effort  to  determine 
.y  above  and  below 
Cook.  1981) 
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increasing  •lightly  with  •ucce»slve  grades. 

The  below  average  group',  trend  is  etoilar  to  the  total  i«de  trend. 
Below  average  5th  graders  .how  «  increase  in  the  percentage  of  misspelled 
^ids  (compared  to  3rd  graders);  below  average  7th  graders  commit  about 
the  ..me  percentage  of  misBpellings  as  the  5th  grade  below  average  group. 

The  above  average  group  trend,  however,  shows  relatively  little  dif- 
•  f  erence  in  the  percentage  of  i;,iBspellings . 

Chart  7-15  graphs  the  grade,  above,  and  below  average  trends  in 
percentage  of  spelling  errors  for  grades  3.  5.  and  7  on  narration.  The 
chart  illustrates  how  below  average  percentage  of  misspellings  increases 
over    grades  while  the  above  average  percentage  of  misspellings  remains 
fairly  constant. 

Chart  7-15 
sspeiiings 
Narrative 


Percentage  of  Misspellings  for  Grades  3.  5.  and  7  •  =  Grade  ^^^^^^ 


A  =  Below  Average 
Percentage  of  Misspellings 

n 
1% 

sh 
n 

0% 

Grade  3      Grade  5      Grade  7 


SianmarY  Discussion 

Three  types  of  trends  are  foand  in  the  various  writing  ratings  and 
■easures.    These  vlll  be  jranmarlred  for  grades  3,  5 ^  and  7  narration. 
Treni  Type  lean  be  characterized  by  a  positive  Increase  In  scores  at 
grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  followed  by  a  slight  Increase,  plateau, 
or  alight  decrease  in  scores  at  grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5).  The 
Type  II  trend  can  be  characterized  by  a  decrease  in  scores  at  grade  5 
(compared  to  grade  3)  followed  by  a  slight  increase  or  plateau  at 
grade  7  (compared  to  grade  5)  the  type  III  trend  can  be  characterized 
by  little  difference  in  scores  at  any  one  grade  from  3  to  7. 

Table  7-38  sumarizes  the  trend  types  found  for  the  total  grades, 
and  for  the  above  and  below  average  groups. 

Table  7-38 

Trend^  Types -for- (Grades  3,  5.  7):  Narration 


Measure 
Overall 


tional 


Factor                       Total  Grade 

Holistic  Score 

i 

Holistic  Rank 

I 

Production 

i 

'Organization  Rating 

I 

T-Unit  Length 

I 

Utterance  Length 

I 

*  Number  Spache 

I 

Number  Dale 

I/III 

Content  Rating 

I 

'Form  Rating  _ 

i 

Handwriting  Rating 

III 

Percentage  Mis- 

II 

spelling 

Above  Average        Below  Aver-&pe 

I  2 
I                     -  I 

i  I 

i  I 

1  III 

I  I 

I  I 

I/III  IJ/Iil 

I  i 

i  « 

i 

T  II 


T3r 


Overall  Meagur^fr 

Chart  7-16  Illustrates  the  trend  for  holistic  rating*  holistic 
ranking i  and  production.    The  total  grade  and  above  and  below  average 
groups  in  grades  3.  5,  and  7  on  narration  generally  exhibit  trend  Type  1: 
a  considerable  increase  from  grades  3  to  5  followed  by  a  decelleration 
from  grades  5  to  7. 


Chart  7-16 

Grade  3.  5.  7  Narrative  Trends  for  "Overall  Measures:" 
Holistic  Rating  and  4UmMng  and  Production 


Production 


Holistic  Ranking 
(1-30) 


Holistic  Rating 
(1-6) 


•  =  Grade 

B  =  Above  Average 

^  =  Below  Average 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


Syntactlc/Orpaiii^atlona:.  Measures 

Most  grade  and  above  and  below  average  scores  in  grades  3,  5,  and  7 
5n  narration  exhibit  Type  I  trends  in  the  syntactic /organizational  measures: 
organization  rating,  average  T-Unit  length,  and  average  utterance  length. 
Chart  7-17  illustrates  the  similarities  of  trends  within  these  organiza- 
tional factors  and  with  the  "overall  measures"  in  Chart  7-16. 
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Chift  7-17 


grade 


fr-mAB  3    5    7  w^^Tju^lo^"Organizational"  Tfeftds^  • 
^r-g^.^'^  ^tm.-.-^  ""^'^  „„»...c.-tun«rh    .  .  Abo,. 


Utterance  Length 


T-Unit  Length 


Organization  Rating 
(1-3)  I 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


Content  Measures 

Chart  7-18  illustrates  the  grades  3.  5.  and  7  narrative  trends  on 
the  content  measures:     content  rating,  number  of  unfa.il.ar  Spache  words, 
and  number  of  unfamiliar  Dale  words.     Most  grade  and  above  and  below  average 
scores  exhibit  a  Type  I  trend  in  content  .easuers  that  is  similar  to  the 
trend  found  in  overall  and  syntactic/organizational  measures. 
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Chart  7-18 


«  Grade 


Grades  3.  5,  7  Narrative  ''Content^ # 
Content  Rating  and  Wmnber  d£  tofaffllllar  Spacha^nd  Ja^e  Words     ■  ^  Above  Average 

A  -  Below  Average 


Kiusber  Unfamiliar  Spache  Ata 


Content  Rating 
(1-3)' 

Aumber  Unfamiliar  Dale 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


Precision  Measures^ 

Chart  7-19  lllustrat  es  the  grades  3 ,  5 ^  and  7  narrative  trends  on 
the  "precision  measiaLes:"  percentage  of  misspellings,  form  ratings,  and 
handwriting  ratings.     For  the  first  time  we  note  consistent  above  and 
below  average  group  differences  in  trends.    The  above  average  trends  are 
consistently  Type  I , ^positive*' trends ,  while  the  below  average  trends  are 
Type  II  or  III  trends — showing  little  or  negative  "growth"  over  grades. 
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Chart  7-19 


CradfeS-3.-S;  7  Narrative  "Preclsibn"  Factors^  

Form  Rating,  Handi/riting  Rating,  Percentage  of  Misspellingr, 


Percent  of  Misspelling 


*  «  Grade 

•  "  Above  Average 
A  ■  Below  Average 


ForTa  Rating 
(1-A) 


Handwrtting  Rating 
(1-3) 


Discussion 


V. 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Grade  7 


Total  grade  3,  5,  and  7  narrative  trends  for  overall,  syntactic /organ- 
izational, and  content  measures  are  Type  I  trends:    we  note  increases  at 
grade  5  (compared  to  grade  3)  and  a  plateau  at  grade  7  (compared  to 
grade  5).     ^otai  grade  3.  5.  and  7  trends  vary  for  the  precision  factors: 
while  form  ratings  exhibit  a  Type  I  trend,  handwriting  ratings  exhibit  a 
Type  III  (nonchanging)  trend;  and  percentage  of  misspellings  exhibits  a 

Type  II  (negative)  trend. 

Above  average  readers  exhibit  positive  Type  I  trends  on  all  overall, 
syntactic/organizational,  content,  and  precision  measures. 

Below  average  readers  also  exhibit  positive  Type  I  trends  but  only 
on  the  overall  measures  and  content  measures.    They  exhibit  the  Type  1 
|jositive>nd  Type  III   (nonchanging)  trends  on  syntactic/organizational 
oeasures.     They  exhibit  Type  III   (nonchanging)  and  Type  II  (negativ.) 
trends  on  precision  measures. 


.tod?  •^''"^  content  ^  ovexs^^ 

'^^^  „  .^eduction.  „g^ovtW'  *^ 

„  show  ,«rlV  IT  to^^^' 

^lale  bot^  ^^^e  cbov  e^^  ^^^^^  _ 

s      ■n.ev^o-"'^  ^^"^"^  .itlengt^^' 

^«  t«o  S^--"  ,j  to^.  ^  students 

«As       ^  ^  that*  ^i^beT 

^  •  Ce  .note"  hatio^  ^  .  xati^fc^* 

=  ease.  ^  -  ^'"'"^  «  CO--"- 

OUT    BBIDPI^  and  SC^ 

^  ^andvr^^^^^' 
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Correlational  Analysis  f c^r  4^i^i^4Tg- attires 

Correlations  were  run  on  the  narrative  posttests  for  the  entire  sample, 
and  for  the  grades  separately — Grades  3»   5  and  7.     Table  i  presents:  correla- 
tions for  the  various  writing  measures,  by  the     total  sample,  and  by  the 
grades / 

From  Table        we  see  that  word  production  has  the  strongest  relationship 
with  the  holistic  ratings.     The  coefficient   is  highest  for  the  total  sample 
(.84).   varies  somewhat  by  the  grade,  but  stays  positive  and  strong  for  each 
grade   (.74,      .82  and    .66  for  grades  3,   5,  and  7  respectively). 

When  the  group  is  considered  as  a  whole   (30  children)  most  of  the 
writing  measures  are  highly  predictive  of  the  holistic  ratings.     The  content 
measures   (the  content  ratings)   the  number  of  words  beyond  the  Spache  1000  and 
Dale  3000  are  most  highly  associated  with  the  judges'   holistic  ratings.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  semantic  difficulty   (as  rated  by  the  tvTo  word  lists)  and 
the  researchers  judgement  of  the  maturity  of  the  content    (se^  p:  )  were 

most  predictive  of  the  overall  ju'-nient  of  goodness  /maturity  of  the  narrative 
sampl e . 

;  The  structural  measures  did  n.     3e-rT=  to     e  as  predictive.     Only  the 

organization  rating  correlated  s  ign:  ■. -a;-: ;  1  y  vrh  the  holistic  rating  for 
the  total  population  and  the  handwrlt    *^  aijd  for'i  ratings  were  also 
significantly  associated  with  the  hciiitic   :  .atir;g  for  the  total  population. 

The  correlations  of  the  varicus  vri^iiig  -^.easu  'es  in  the  separate  grades 
with  the  holistic  ratings  were  not  as  rtrong  as  for  the  total  population. 
The  only  measure  that  held  consistently  was  production  —  the  number  of  words 
written.     Form  rating  was  significantly  related  to  holistic  ratings  for 
grades  3  and  5,   but  not  for  grade  7. 
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Table  I 

Correlations  with  Ho-lis^  Ratings  on  the  Karrat iv^  Satnp-l-e ,  Posttes^ 

Grade  5        -  -   -  Cr-a-de  7 


Word 


i^t  ion 


Content  Measures 
Content  Rating 
Spaohe  // 
Dale 

Syntactic  Measures 
Average  T  length 
Average  Utterance 
Organization  Rating 

Form  Measures 
Handwriting 
o  Misspelling 
-  Forni  Rating 


All  30 

.68 
.55 
.58 

KS 
KS 
.A3 


.Al 

KS 


 Gx^ade  3 

.7A 

KS 
NS 
KS 

.62 
.Al 

KS 


KS 
KS 


.82 

.61 

KS 
KS 

-.70 
KS 
.52 


NS 

ks 

.55 


.66 
KS 

ks 
ks 

KS 
KS 

KS   (almost  +> 

KS 

KS 

k5 


Table  II  presents  the  correlations  of  the  writing  measures  with 
holistic  ranking  on  the  Karrative  Posttests.     Generally  the  correlations 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  holistic  ratings.     The  strength  of  word 
production   is  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  holistic  rating.     The  correlations 
are  positive  and  hivh  for  tl-  cotai  population,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
grades  separ  .  .ely . 

The  cont-  -  t  tnL-.<^.^-  iSBve  changed  somewhat,  vith  only  the  content  rating 
being      sigr.if-/..an:iy  correlated.     The  vord  factors  are  n^t  significant. 

The  syntcctir   facL::rs  remain      imilar,  with  oT.ly  the  organization 

rating  s ign if  r 

For  the  Yr«:-hcn^       -:u.    '  :rni,.  It  ^    again  only  inc  form  rating  and 
handwriting  that   /     : .  v-if  1  •  •  ^    i\  a-ociated  with  hol?^tic  rankings. 

Ay  for  the  rallu^s..  .  ^vr  r    >v   t'-e  measures  are  intercorrected  significantly 
with  the  holistic  rankings  v'  .     the  grades  are  considered  separately. 
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Table-^4- 


Td^aa.-30- 


Grade  3 


Grade  5 


Word  Production 
Content  Rating 

Spache 

Dale 

Sv-n tactic  Measores 
Average  T  length 

Average  Vtterance 
Organizat  ion  Rat  ing 

Handvr it  ing 
D  Misspelling 
Form  Rating 


;84 
.71 

KS 
NS 
NS 
KS 
.51 

.  3': 

NS 
.32 


,7A 

.5A 

KS 

KS 

.62 

KS 

KS 

KS 
KS 

.46 


.76 
.68 

KS 
KS 

-.70 
KS 
.63 

K" 
KS 
KS 


Grade  7 
.64 

KS 
KS 
KS 
KS 


KS 


KS 
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Factor  Analysis  -b^  the- Urltlng  Measnres 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  narrative  sample,  total  population  (pretest) 
produced  three  factors   (see  Table  I).     The  factor  with  the  highest  loadings 
(Factor  1)  appears  to  be  r   general  writing  factor,  contalnlni  high  loadings 
from  the  two  holistic  scores  -  ratings  and  rai.kings.     Other  high  loadings 
"were  production . and  ratings  of  organization,  content,  and  form. 

The  second  factor  seems  to  be  related  to  form  and  structure  (rating 
of  form,  and  length  of  utterance)  with  somewhat  of  vocabulary  use  (Spache 
words) . 

The  third  factor  seems  to  be  similar  to  Factor  2.  with  a  somewhat 
heavier  emphasis  on  structure   (T  unit   length)   than  content   (/.  Dale  words). 


Table  3 


Factor  T.na^ifts^-^r- Total  Population 


Xarrat  ive-Pretest 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

F-a^^ or-  S 

Words 

.88 

7c  Spache 

.67 

T  Unit  .69 

Holistic  Rating 

.93  . 

Holist  ic  Rank 

.61 

y:  Dale  .52 

Holistic  Rank 

.83 

Form 

.56 

Organizat  ion 

.79 

Utterance 

.67 

Cont  i^nt 

.77 

Form 

.56 

Table  li  presents  the  factor  loadings  foi  the  total  population  on  the 
Expository  Pre-tests.     The  factor  with  the  largest  and  strongest  loadings 
seems  also,   as  for  the  narrative  sample,   to  be  a  general  writing  factor. 
It  differs  from  the  narrative  sample  only  in  the  substantial  loading  of 
misspelled  words. 
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The  second  factor  appears  to  be  a  syntactic  factor,  with  high 
loadings  of  T  Units  and  utterancelength. 

The  thiid  f:-ctor  seems  to  be  a  form  factor,  with  loadings  from 
•misspellings  and  form  ratings. 

Table  II 

Factor  Loadings  for  Total  Population 
Expcsi tor y-Pre -Test 


Factor  1 

Words  ;86 

%  Misspelling  . 65 

Holistic  Score  .96 

Rank  .96 

Organization  ,69 

Content  .79 

Form  . 51 


In  sur .    the  factor  analyses  of  the  pretest  data  for  all  students, 
whether  on  the  narrative  or  the  expository  sample,  seem  to  reveal  one 
general  writing  factor  composed  of  holi'^'-ic  rankings  and  ratings,  word 
production,  and  ratings  of  content,  organization,  and  form. 

The  second  and  third  factors  are  more  heavily  weighted  by  measures 
of  form  and  structure  for  both  narrative  and  expository  samples,  although 
these  are  more  evident  for  the  expository  than  the  narrative  samples. 

Tables  3  and  4  present  the  factor  analyses  for  the  total  posttests. 
Table  3  presents  the  Narrative  sample  and  Table  4  the  Expository. 

Overall,  the  findings  are  similar  to  those  for  the  pretests.     As  for 
the  pretests  the  first  factor  for  the  narrative  sample  seems  to  be  a  general 

3oj 


Fac  tor  -2 

T  Unit  .89 
Ut  t  eranc  e  . 7  9 


Factor  3 

^  Misspelling  .68 
Form  Rating  .63 


factor  with  similar  loadings  tS  that  for  the  narrative  pretest 

(Table  I),  containing  high  loadings  for  holistic  ratings  and  ranks, 

production,  and  ratings  of  organization  and  content. 

Two  of  the  other  factors  seem     to  be  form  f dc tor s— (factors  2  and  A, 

Table  111),  with  loadings  on  handwriting,  form,  T-units  and  utterances-. 

The  remaining  factor  appears  to  be  a  semantic  fa-tor,  "^'^^^  loadings 

on      Dale  and       Spache  lists.  ^ 

(Table  1\ ) 

The  postt'  -.t  writing  measures  for  the  Expository  sampl^  tend  to  load 
more  on  form  and  structure,  with  such  form  measures  as  misspellings,  hand- 
writing,  and  form  rating.     These  did  not  appear  as  strong  on  the  post-nar- 
r;r-r  ive  samples. 

The  second  factor  appears  to  be  a  semantic  factor  with  loads  from  the 
Spache  and  Dale  words. 

A  third  factor 
from  T-Units  and  utterance  length 


structure 

also  appears  to  be  a  factor,  with  loadings 


Factor  Load ings-^dr-Xo^al  Population 
Narrative-Post  test 


^ctor  1 

Vords  .76 

Holistic  Score  .82 

Rank  .66 

Organization  .76 

Co^itent  .86 


FactG^  2 

Handwriting  •  7 1 
forr.i  . 


Factor  3 

Ualp  %  .99 
Sp^-h.i  %  .59 


P^ac  tor-— A 

T  Unit 
Utt  erance 


.89 
.61 
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Table-XV 

Factor  Loadings  for  Total  Population 
Expository-Post  test 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Facto.  3 

Number  Words 

.62 

Number  Words 

.53 

T  Unit  .60 

%  Misspelled 

-.62 

/:'  Spache 

-.79 

Utterances  .ST) 

Holistic  Score 

.89 

/:  Dale 

-67 

Rank 

.82 

Or gan iza  t  ion 

.63 

Handwr i t  ing 

.  l>b 

Cont  ent 

.8^ 

Yori?. 

.83 

o 
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LANGUAGE ' 

Introduc  t  ion  . 

The  language  component  of  the  study  includes  three  measures:  %^abularv, 
Grarmnar  and  Language  Av^-arencss.  These  language  tests  were  administered  twice 
to;  the  sample  population:     sc  the  end  of  year  1  of  the  study   (pretest,  1981), 
when  the  children  verf   completing  grades  2,  4  and  6,   and  at  the  end  of  year 
2   (posttest^   1982/,  when  the  children  were  completing  grades  3,  5  and     .  All 
language  tests  "were  cr^.^inir; c '^^red  orally,   in  individual  sessions  with  each 
child. 

l\e  present  hf  -  -       dezscription  of  the  meaPUics  v:it:i  jome  brief  discussion 
of  the  children'5    •-  •.ins  from  year      tn  -.ear  2.     Tables  of  the  scores  appear 
at  the  end  c'  l';^s  '=^ectian.     Tne  fiv/din^^.  wil]  be.  ana^vzed  more  completely 
below  as'  pan  of  the  factor  analysis  present dt ion-f or  reading,  writing  and 
language. 

I .  VcxcahuLsry 

The  V'ISC-R  Vocabuiary  subtest  was  administ er-ed  to  each  child,  with  individual 
responses  written  couti  verbatim  by  the  interviewer.     Raw  scores  and  scaled 
scores  vere  assigned  according  to  standard  WISC  procedure.     We  computed  in 
addition  two  'special  purpose'   scores  for  each  child  based  on  responses  to 
this  same  word  list,   in  order  to  provide  more  detailed       formation  about  the 
children's  responses  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
Special  purpose  score  A:  Vocab^ular-y-kfldwledg^ 

This  measure  was  concerned  with  how  many  words  the  child  knew  or  indrcated 
familiarity  with.  A  word -was  considered  known  even  if  the  explanation  was  not 
complete  or  showed  only  partial  knowledge.  For  exarp'e,  for  gamble  acceptable 
answers  were   'want  some  beer  and  can  gamble  to  get  it',  or   'shojldn't  do 
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pet  money'.     For  diamond  an  acceptable:  response  was   *rin^  or  necklace  or 
a  pearl--see  through  pearl'.     This  score  thus  indicated  how  many  words 
the  child  had  come  into  contact  with,  using  a  fairly  loose  criteria,  and 
accuracy  and  richness  of*  content  was  left  to  special  purpose  score  b, 
rp ,3 cial  purpose  score— E.'     PreclS-ion  and  sophistication  of  word  definitions 

This  measure  gave  credit  for  use  of  sophisticated  language  in  a  response, 
for  maturity  of  response  form,  and  for  report  of  two  meanings  in  the  case  of 
anbiguoiis  words. 

We  noted  several  features  in  tn.    children's  definitions  tha  e  of 

particular  interest,   and  constructed  this  measure  to  give  credit  for  then. 
One  feature  was  the  use  of  sophisticated  vocabulary  and  phraseology  in 
givinp  definitons,   e.g.,   diamond:     'a  valuable  rock,  a  precious  stone'; 
donkey:     'in  animal  related  to  tha  horse  fardly'.     Some  of  the  children  re- 
peatedly used  precise  and  advanced  vocabulary  of  this  sort  in  their  respon- 
ses, while  in  the  responses  of  others  such  language  ^'as  absent.  Another 
feature  was  the  child's  ability  to  express  a  definition  starting  with  the 
same  part  of  speech  as  the  word  being  defined,  as,   for  example,  defining 
nail  as   'sharp  metal  object—holds  things  together'   or   'something  that  goes 
into  wood,  piece  of  meta?  ' —rather  than   'fix  stuff  or   'sticks  to  your 
finger'.     Third,  some  children  gave  both  meanings  for  an  ambiguous  word  such 

as  nai]  while  others  gave  only  one. 

From  the  total  WISC-R  word  list  six  items  were  selected  for  this  measure: 
N       nail,  alphabet,   donkey ,  thief,  brave,  and  diarnond.     All  the  children  in  the 
V,  study  responded  to  these  six  words,  and  the  above  precision/sophistication 
features  were  well  represfented  in. these  reponses. 
Gains  from  year  1- ^o-year^ 

Vocabulary  (Special  purpose  score  A).  The  vocabulary  gains  were  highest  from  grade 
2  to  3,  slightly  lower  from  grades  4  to  5,  and  lowest  from  grades  6  to  7-  The 
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above  average  group  in  greades  2/3  showed  higher  gains  than  the  below 
average  group.     For  grades  6/7  the  gains  of  both  above  and  below  average 
^roups  were  equal. 

Precision   (special  purpose  Score  B)  .     Gains  on  the  precision  score  were 
highest  in  grades  2/3,   considerably  less  for  grades  A/S^  and  least  for  grades 
6/7.     Above  and  below  overage  groups  show  greatest  divergence  at  the  7th  grade 
with  the  above  average  group  gaining  at  double  the  rate  of  the  below  average 
group . 

The  GraTTunar  score  is  a  measure  of  syntactic  knowledge.     A  composite  Gr5:r.r.ar 
?c     '  wa^  constructed  fror:  the  following  four  sep.-^^ate  syntactic  subtests. 
A.     As-:      •  claui-e 

This  test  assessed  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  complex  construction  in- 
volving the  verb  ask,  namely  subject  assignment  to  an  infinitive  verb  in  a  wh- 
. omplement   clause  following  ask . 

Kote  that  in  the  following  two  constructions  the  subject  of  the  verb  eat 
is  di    " erent : 

a)  John  told  Mary  what  to  eat,     (J  told  M  what  she  should  eat,) 

b)  John  asked  Mary  what  to  eat.    (J  asked  M  what  he  should  eat.) 
Complement  subject  differs  following  t^ell  and  £sk.     in  a)  the  subject  of  eat 
is  Mary,  whereas  in  b)  -the  subject  of  £at  is  John.     a)   follows  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  English,  whereas  b)   is  an  exceptional  construction,   subject  to  late 
acquisition  in  many  children.     Children  who  have  not  yet  learned  this  excep- 
tional property  of  the  verb  ask  assign  an  incorrect  subject  to  the  complement 
verb,   and  often  fail  to  interpret  the  sentence  as  indicating  that  a  question 
is  being  asked. 
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B.  Promise  +  complement  ciaase 

This  test  assessed  the  children's  ability  to  assign  the  correct  "subject 
to  an  infinitive  verb  following  promise^  as  in 

c)  John  told  Mary  to  shovel  the  driveway,    (J  told  M  that  she  should  shovel. 

d)  John  promised  Mary  to  shovel  the  driveway.      (J  promised  M  that  he 

would  shovel . . . ) 

"in  c)  the  subject  of  shovel  is  Mary,  whereas  in  d)  the  subject  of  shovel  is 
John.     c)   follows  the  normal  pattern  of  English,  whereas  d)   is  an  exceptional 
construction.     Children  who  have  not  yet  learned  this  exceptional  propertv  cf 
the  verb  promise  assign  an  incorrect  subject   to  the  infinitive  complenent  verb 
in  this  construction. 

C.  Although 

This  test  was  intended  to  assess  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  particular 
complex  construction  following  although.     Note  the  different  referent  of  the 
phrase  done  the  same  in  the  following  sentences: 

e)  Mocre.-  scolded  Gloria  for  eating  the  banana,   and  I  would  have 

ctone  the  same.     (I  would  have  scolded  Gloria) 

f)  Mother  scolded  Gloria  for  eating  the  banana,  although  I  would  have 

4on£-the  same.    (I  would  have  eaten  the  banana) 

Children  who  do  not  yet  command  this  . complex  construction  tend  to  assign  the 

same  referent  to  done  the  same  in  both  of  the  above  sentences,   or  (less 

frequently)  assign  the  incorrect  referent  in  both  cases. 

This  test  includes  in  addition  a  check  on  children's  knowledge  of  the 

meaning  of  the  word  although,  and  their  ability  to  use  it  appropriatelv  in  a 

simpler  sentence-completion  task: 

Although  it  v;as  raining  outside,  I  — 

My  sister  went  to  school  yestcrdav  although   ^  • 

AS  it  turned  out,  none  of  the  children        the  study  ..ucceeded  in  the  complex 

task  with  e)  and  f)  above,  either  in  the  pre-  or  post-test.     This  complex 
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conF-ruction  was  thus  rendered  useless  for  the  study.     The  simpler  i ask  of 
sentence-completion  with  2  ^^2}^^^  however,  did  turn  out  to  be  a  useful  dis- 
criminator among  the  children.     This  simpler  task,  then,  was  used  as  the- 
although  subtest  in  the  Grammar  composite. 

D.  Tap-Questions 

This  test  assessed  the  children's  ability  to  form  tag  questions,  i.e.  to 
construct  the  appropriate  tag   (underlined  portion  of  sentences  below)   to  turn 
a  statement  into  a  question. 

John  likes  to  go  to'  the  movies,   doesn-' t  he? 

Mary  will  be  here  on  time,  wor. ' t  sh#? 
In  the  test,  the  child  is  giv^n  the  initial  portion  of  the  sentence  and  asked 
to  add  the  correct  tag.     Formulating  the  tag  correctly  involves,  among  other 
things,  identifying  the  subaect  of  the  sentence,  replacing  it  with  an  app  o- 
priate  pronoun,  identifying  the  first  auxiliary  verb,  and  introducing  the 
auxiliary  verb  do  where  necessary  in  the  correct  person  and  tense.  These 
fairly  intrioate  syntactic  abilities  tend  to  be  acquired  late  by  children. 
Gains  from  vear  1  t^A'ear-2  (on  composite  Grammar  score) 

In  grades  2/3  and  4/5,  the  gains  of  the  below  average  groups  of  child  £n 
vere  higher  than  the  gains  of  the  above  average  groups.     The  percentage  ga.^ns 
of  the  total  group  of  below  and  above  average  children  were  A3%  and  16%  re- 
spectively. 

Most  of  our  sample  children  succeeded  on  the  ask,  promise  and  although 
constructions  by  the  7th  grade. 

III.  Language— Awareness 

The  Language  Awareness  3:ore  is  a  measure  of  children's  ability  to  view 
language  objectively  and  formulate  judgments  abou t  its  properties.  Metalinpuis 
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tic  ability  has  proved  to  be  a  good:  indicator  of  linguistic  maturity  and 
ability  to  manipulate  language  effectively.     A  cofliposite  Language  Awareness 
score  was  constructed  from  the  following  four  separate  metalinguistic  sub- 
tests; 

A.  Sentence  acceptability   (Grammat icality ) 

This  test   elicited  judgments  from  the  children  about   the  acceptability  of 
sentences  of  four  different  types: 

i  fullv  grammatical,  plausible   (There  were  four  people  at   the  School  ) 

2.  fuilv  grammatical  but   implausible    (The  penril  weighs  five  pounds.) 

3.  systematically  anomalous  (Th<;  rock  is  very  angry.)  _  ^ 
U.  syntactically  deviant    (The  men  looked  at  herself  m  the  mirror.) 

Success  on  this  test   required  rejecting  sentences  of  type  A.  recognizing  the 
structural  acceptability  of  type  3,   and  accepting  types  1  and  2. 

B.  Illicit  comparison 

This  test   asses- .he  children's  .  oility  to  explain  the  deviance  o; 
sentences  which  make  illegitimate  comparisons,  such  as  This  math  proM^-..^ 
harder  than  ^hat^ock. 
Note  that   altfloogh  we  can  say 

The  math  problem  is  hard. 

The  rock  is  ha^d. 

ve  cannot   combine  these  two  sentences  into  the 'comparat ive  sentence  above. 

To„socceed  on  this  task  the  child  most   indicate  that  math  problems  and 
rocks  cannot  be  compared  because  ^hey  are  hard  in  different  ways:     a  math 
problem  is  difficult    (hard  to  do)  whereas  a  rock  is  hard  to  the  touch.  Fo- 
cusing on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  h_ard  and  characterizing  the  abstract/ 
cor   ret e  properties  of  math  problems/rocks  is  a  fairly  sophisticated  ability 
which  children  tend  to  acquire  late. 
C.     Illicit  conj^jnetion 

This  test   assessed  the  children's  ..bility  to  explain  the  devi^ance  of  sen 
tences  which  combine    similar  sentences  in  a  way  that  is  unacceptable.  E;g. 


we  can  say  both  g)  and  h) ,  but  not  i): 

g)  John  caught  the  measles. 

h)  John  caught  the  fast  ball. 

*i)     John  caught  the  measles  and  the  fast  ball. 
Explaining  the  unacceptability  of  i)  requires  focusing  on  the  word  caucht 
and  indicating  that  it  is  used  in  two  different  ways  in  catch  the  measles 
and  ca^ch  the  ball.     Recognizing  and  explaining  the  different  uses  of  a 
word  like  catch  in  such  a  sentence  is  an  ability  that  is  typically  acquired 
late  in^.thildren . 
D.     Jokes  and  riddles 

This  test  assessed  the  children's  ability  to  explain  what  is  funny  about 
jokes  and  riddles  Lhat  rely  on  ambiguity  for  their  humor.     For  example 

V.'here  would  you  go  to  see  a  man  eating  fish? 
To  a  sea-food  restaurant. 

in  this  riddle  the  question  contains  an  ambiguous  phrase: 

j)  a    (man-eating]  fish 

k)    [a  man]    [eating  fish] 
In  j)  it  is  the  fish  who  eats  the  r.an ,  but  in  k)  xt  is  the  man  who  eats  the 
fish.     The  children  were  asked  to  explain  vhat  was  funny  about  jokes  such  as 
these,  and  similar  jokes  tb^t  contained  lexical  ambiguities,  surface  structure 
ambiguities  and  deep  structure  ambiguities. 

Gains  -.^om  year  1  to  ye^r  2   (on  Composite  Language  Awareness  score) 

in  grades  2/3     and  6/7  the  gains  of  the  below  average  groups  of  children 
were  higher  than  the  above  average  groups.     For  grades  A/5  the  pains  o^f  the 
higher  and  lower  groups  were  about  the  same.     For  all  grades  the  gains  of  the 
below  average  groups  were  about  66%  as  compared  to  kh%  among  the  above  average 
groups . 

3^.i 
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lOZAl  -LANGUAGE  SCQRt  • 

The  separate  language  scores v^described  here  were  combined  into  a  sinple 

overall  Total  Language  Score ,  with  the  several  components  weighted  as  follows 

Vocabulary  knowledge  (spec.  purp.  score  A)  A0% 
Vocabulary'  precision  (spec .  pur  p.  score  B)  10% 
Grammar  composite  30% 
Language  Awareness  composite  20% 
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Table  L-1 


  -  -  — 

1981 

1985 



Change 

Gain*»^ 

- 

Grade 

9 

3 

Total  "Grade 

.  50 

68  .87 

11 .37 

.20 

Above  Average 

48.75 

63.75 

15.00 

.31 

Below  Average 

63.  33 

70.83 

/  .  _)U 

.  J.  <u 

—  

Grade 

U 

5 

Total  Grade 

76.  66 

87  .08 

10.33 

.13 

Above  Average 

77  .85 

89.28 

11.28 

.14 

Below  Average 

7  5.00 

8A .  00 

9  .  UU 

.  J- 

Grade 

6 

7 

_  — 

Total  Grade 

80.  00 

86.25 

6.25 

•  Uo 

Above  Average 

81.25 

87  .50 

6.25 

.08 

Below  Average 

78.75 

85.00 

6.25 

.08 

All  Grades 

Total  Group 

71.17 

80.50 

9.30 

.13 

Above  Average 

71. 0Q  • 

82.00 

10.93 

.15 

Below  Average 

71.33 

79.00 

7.66 

;il 

*all  scores  are  means 
*'^Rain  from  1981  to  1982  as  a  pioportion  of  the  1981  score 
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Table  L-2* 
Vocabulary  Precision 


and 

Sophiist  ication 

of  Word  Usage 

- 

1 981 

1982 

Change 

Ga  iri 

ur  ao  e 

2 

3 

Total  Grade 

9:5 

25.00 

15.50 

1.63 

Above  Average 

11.25 

2  5.00 

13.75 

TOT  ** 

Below-  Average 

8.  33 

25.00 

16.66 



2  .00 



Gr  ad  e 

5 

Total  Grade 

2  5.00 

33.75 

8.75 

.35 

Above  Average 

27.85 

39  .28 

Below..  Average 

21.  00 

...  . 

2  6.00 

 _ 

5.00 



Cir  rx  A  c> 

6 

7 

Total  Grade  > 

30.63 

36.2: 

3.62 

-  .13 

Above  Average 

36.25 

A5  . 00 

D  "7 
O  .  /  J 

Below  Average 

25.  00 

27.50 

2.50' 

.10 

All  Grades 

Total  Group 

21.33 

31  .16 

9.83 

.A6 

Above  Average 

25.66 

36.33 

10.66 

Below  Average 

17.00 

26.00 

9.00 

.53 

*all  scores  are  mec^ns  .  .      __  . 

**gain  froTTj  1981  to  ^982  as  a  proportion  of  the  1981  score 
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Table  t-S 

* 

Grammar  Coinposire 


1981 

1982 

Change 

Gain'^* 

Grade 

2 

3 

Total  Group 

57  .25 

85.00 

27.75 

.48 

Above  Average 

66.25 

76.25 

10.  00 

.15 

Below  Average 

51.25 

90.83 

39.58 

.  77 

Grade 

U 

5 

Total  Group 

68.2  0 

82.29  , 

14  .08 

.20 

Above   ' .erage 

73.57 

85.21 

11.64 

.15 

Belov  Average 

._  

60.70 



78.20 

17.50 

.28 

__   ..  .  , 

Grade 

6 

7 

Total  Group 

71.  50 

83. A2 

13.42 

.18 

Above  Average 

68.25 

.  82.37 

13.12 

.19 

Below  Average 

86.16 

13.83 

.18 

All  Grades 

Total  Group 

65.-53 

83.50 

18.63 

.28 

Above  Average 

70.20 

81.80 

11.60 

.16 

Below  Average 

60.  66 

85,32 

26.17 

.43 

*all  scores  are  means 
**galn  from  1981  to  1982  as  a  proportion  of  the  1981 
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Table  L-A 
Language  Awareness  Composite 


1981 

1982 

Change 

Ga  in 

Grade 

2 

3 

Total 

Grad  e 

IB.  66 

29.99 

13, 

.33 

.80 

Above 

Average 

16:66 

2A.  99 

8. 

.33 

.50 

Below 

Average 

16.66 

33.33 

ie. 

.67 

1.  00 

Grade 

A 

5 

Total 

Grade 

An  71;. 

A9    9  R 
.  Z  0 

21. 

.52 

S3 

Above 

Average 

/  "7     0  7 

7  9    7  9 

25. 

.35 

Below 

Average 

*n    /i  Q 
ji .  ^  y 

16. 

.16 

.  51  •• 

Grade 

6 

7 

Total 

Grade 

AO. 72 

58.68 

18. 

.09 

Above 

Average 

A6.A5 

61.65 

15. 

.20 

.32 

Below 

Average 

3A.99 

5A.71 

21. 

.9A 

.62 

All  Grades 

Total 

Group 

32.71 

50.28 

17, 

.87 

.5A 

Above 

Average 

38.93 

57.  OA 

18, 

.10 

.46 

Below  Average 

26. A9 

A3.  03 

17 

.61 

.  66 

*all  scores  are  means 
**gain  from  1981  to  1982  as  a  proportion  of  the  1981  score 
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Table  L-5 
Total  Language  Composite 


1981 

:982 

-  ■ —   

Change 

■  -  ■-  ■ 

Gain*^ 

2 

3 

Tot.-il  Grade 

61 .  09 

"in      o  O 
11  .  OO 

.  Z  tX.' 

A3 . 83 

55 . 62 

.  z  u 

Above  Average 

Below  Average 

AA  .87 

64.74 



13.15 



.29 

Grade 

4 

5 

Total  Grade 

61.  78 

75. -31 

8.41 

.1-5                                       ;  • 

Above  Average 

65.4  7 

79 . 69 

7  .  94 

Below  Average 

56.60 

69.19 

9.91  ^ 

.17 

Grad  e 

6 

7 

Total  Grade 

64.65 

75.  '^''^ 

6.68 

.10 

Above  Average 

65. 89 . 

/  6  .  /-  4 

Q    7  ^ 

.  14 

Below  Average 

63.42 

1.35 

.02 

All  Grades 

Total 

5r:,77 

70.4- 

9.37 

.16 

Above  Average 

59.81 

12  '^5 

12.54 

.20 

Belo'-  Average 

53.73 

68.34 

15.48 

.28 

*all  scores  are 
**gain  from  1981 

mean  s 

to  1982  as  a 

propor t  ion  of 

the  1981  score 

3  /'u 
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Factor  j^njjvj^;^^:^  ,  }'^J'  itiiig  and  Language 

The  factor  analysis  of  readi.o,^,  writing  and   language  consisted  of 
the  following  measures. 

For  reading,   all   of   the  six  tests--word   recognition,   oral  reading, 
phonics,  word  meaning,   silent   reading  and  spelling. 

For  writing,     various  measures  of  holistic  ratings,  rankings,  ratings 
of  content  and  form  and  counts  of  production,   e,g,  word  usage,  misspelling!:. 


For   lancuage ,     various  measures  of  word  meaning ,  grammar ,   and  language 
(mc-tr.  *  iscic)  awareness. 

This  farter   analysis  was  run  only  for   the  total  popular ion--f or 
the  pretests  and   the  posttests. 

Fo.    the  :.  retesi3   (See  Table  1),   one  factor  has  loadings  from  5  out  of 
the  6  reading  tests--all   5  of  which  require  reading.     Only  word  meaning 
does  not   have  a  high  loading  on  this  factor.     Two  of    the  writing  measures 
also  load  subs t an t ia Tl y  on  this  factor- -rat ings  of  content  and  form- 

This  factor,   we  have  labeled  reading  and  writing. 

Another  factor  has  loadings  from  word  meaning,  writing  p  v . u«.- 1  i  on  ,  • 
number  of  words  outside  the  Sparhe  1000,  and  from  two  of   the  language 
measures--total   language  awareness  and  a  subtest   of   it.     This  factor  was 
labeV'-^  language  and  writing. 

A  third  facto-  -.nich  has  high  loadings  from  grammar,  total  language 

and  word  meaning  was  labeled   a  language  factor. 

The  fourth  factor,  weaker  than  the  others,   seems  to  be  a  writing  and 

and_bne  from  language 
language  factor— with  loadings  from  three  of   the  writing  Tneasares--riumber 

of  words  outside  of  Spache,  rating  of  content  and  form,   and  precision  and 


sophistication  of  word  meanings, 
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Writing:  Content 


Kriting:  Form 


Table  I 

Fac  tor-^  f-ar— ^4^^— P r e t-es t s  ,  Total  Sample 


Factor  I 
Word  Recognition 
Oral  Reading 

Silent  Reailing 
Phonic  s 


i85 


,83 


61 


53 


Word  Meaiiing  .57 

Writing:   Komber  .63 
of  words 

Woraber  Spache  . 55 

Language  .81 
Avar enpss 


Su>"test  of  Lan-  .83 
g jage  awarenes s 


(Reading  and  Writing)  Language  and  Writing 


Factor  3 
Worc3  Meaning  .51 
Grammar  .7A 


Factor  A 

Number  Spache 

Writing: 
Con ten  t 


Total  Language    .73       Writing:  Form' 

Free  is ion 
and  Sbphis- 
t  icated  words 


Language  and  Word 


'writing  and 
Language 


.A5 


.A8 


7       -.  e  s-t£ 

The  loa^-ings  for  the  pos^tests   TTable  11)   are,  on  the  whole,  similar 
to  those  for    ^he  pretests.  the  factor  numbers  are  changed,  we  find  a 

reading^vord  "meaning/writing  factor   (factor  2)   which  resembles  factor  1  f^r 
the  pretests.     This  factor  nay  also  be  viewed  as  a  word  precision  factor— 
precision  that   cvts  across  accuracy  of  recognition  of  isolated  words,  accuracy 
of  oral  reading,   spelling,  vocabulary  meanings,  form  rating  in  writing,  and 
word  precision  ar-^   sophistication  on  the  language  test.     Compared  to  factor  1 
on  the  pretest  analysis,   factor  2  has  a  heavier  loading  of  language  measures. 

F:^tor  1  of   the  posttest  seems  to  be  another  reading  factor — but  with 
stronger  focus  on     meaning~-on  two  measures  of  vocabulary  meaning  and  silent 
reading  comprehension.     The  loadings  of  phonics  and  spelling  suggest  also 
the  presence  of  a  precision  factor. 

The  three  remaining  factors  are  a  writing  factor   (factor  loadings  from 
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^  writin.    measures);   and  1     a-igiiage  factors  with  loadings  froni  the  language- 
measures  alone. 

Wh^*.    is  of  special   interest   in  these  analyses  is  the  relation  between 
reading,  writing  and  language. 

1^  _  _  _    .  _  _  _ 

Reading  seeins  lo  be   related  more  to/writing  than  to  the  language  rr.easur 

This  is  more  evident  for  the  pretests.     When  reading        related  to  language 

measures,   it   is   to  word  mp-aning.   rather  than  to  the  "language  awareness  and 

grammar  measure^i,     Thr?-  syntactic  and  metaiing'jist  ic  measures  do  not  seem  to 

be  cn  the  same  factors  as  the  various  reading  measures. 

There   is  a  greater  tendency  for  the  language  measures  to  load  or  the 
same  factors  as   the  writing  measures.     IndeeJ,   Fai.tc-  2,    (Table  1)  pretest 
total,   seems  to  be  such  a  language-writing  factor. 

Does   this  mean  that   language  is  more  important   for  writing  t^ 
reading?     Perhaps,   for  writing  is  productive  and  expressive,  as  compared 
to  reading  which  is  more  receptive-    As  c^urh  writing  requires  a  mere  :='ctive 
knowledge  of  language  structure,   syntax,   and  vocaD.'.ary. 

Table  II   contains  the  factor  loadings,  with  coefficients  at    .5  and 
ebove,   for   the  posttest,   total  sample.     Tentative  iactcr  names  are  listed 
at  the  botto:n  of  the  columns. 


-373 


I 


Fa...l  '"''^^ 


Factor  k 


yordMeaninii    .78       Word  RL'cogiu-     M      -  •        .  . 

.  s  III  SanipJL'  A>»''^' 


f,a      1    or  of  •  M 


tioa 


Comiireliciisioii  ■  --    — •  

'  zacioii  grdinmdr   


I'liunics 


.ti8        Vocahchry  Score         Writing:  Coiilciit  .85 


Vocabulary      .^2        Writinji:  Form  .ai 


core 


1^0 rd  Precision 
and  Sopliiiit  [ca- 
tion ; 


(Meaning  Vocal)-:-  (Word  Precision) 

iilary  ami  reading 

ciiiii|irel'enbion) 
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The  language  measures  that   load  teubs  t  an  t  i  al  ly  on  reading  are  the  three 
rnieasures  of  word  meaning-     But   thesf;  are  found  on  the  posttests  on3y. 
This  finding  is  similar  to  that  frcm  the  intercorrelations — with  word  meaning 
relating  to  reading  only  in  the  7th  grade,  and  with  silent  reading  compre- 
hension , 

From  the  factor  analyses  and  from  the  intercorrelations  it  would  seeir. 
that   the  positive  r^z^lation  of  language  to  reading  begins  rathu  ■    late  for 
our  population   (grade  7),   and   that   the  relation  is  primarily  between  word 
meanings  and  silent   reading  comprehension.     The  syntactic  and  metalinguistic 
aspects  of   language  used   in  this  study  did  not   seem  to  be  significantly  re- 
lated to  the  various  reading  ineai:ures.     That   syntax  does  not   see'    to  relate: 
to  reading  'inany  stem  from  the  low  ceiling  on  the  grammar  and   language  aware- 
ness tests.     Both  seeT*ed   to  ceiling  at  about  grade  3. 

Cf  the  languag.?  means.,  word  meaning  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  cor-ponent 
for  reading.     But   this  seems  to  bogin  at  grade  7 ,   at  a  level  where  the  words 

J  reading-  matter  go  beyond  the  listening   (receptive)  vc-abulary . 

The  relation  be'jween  the  reading  and  writing  measures  seeTus  stronger 
than  that   between  reading  and  language,   although  it  is  not  very  strong  either. 

the  pretests,   the  writing  measures  of  content  and  form  have  positive 
loadings  on  Factor  1,   a  stronc^^  reading  and  writing  factor.     On  the  posttest 
analysis  writing  appear^  with  reading  -ind  word  meanings  on  factor  2   (Table  II) 
with  a  strong   loading  of  rating  of  form; 

The  relat  ion  of  wr i t  ing  to  language  seems  stronger  on  the  pretests  — 
two  factors  were  labelled   langnage/writ ing  and  writing/language   CTable  I). 
On  t';u"  posttests  the  relations  were  not  as  strong.     Only  on  Factor  2  Word 
Precision   (Table  II)   did  a  wr-'        -  measu-^e,   form,   load  strongly,  together 
with  the .  language  measures  o:       ...  precision,  and  vocabulary  score,  and  thi^e 
measures  of  reading. 
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-Si  >mmary- amL-Irnplications  :     Reading,  Writdnfi  and  Language 

DevelopTTientai  Tren^-:  Aead ing: 

Decelerating  gains  in  reading  were  found  as  hypothesized  for  these  low-income 
students   (see  chapter  1) . 

The  same  trends  were  found  for  the  cross  sectional  and  the  Ic    i  1 1-^^' i^al 
data.       Generally,   the  students  made  the  greatest  gains  between  gradr-    J  to 
4j  r'e-cMring  in  deve  opment  from  frade  A  to  6.     Similarly,   the  gains  from 
grade  3  to  5  were  greater  than  from  grades  5  to  7 ,     The  one-year  gains  also 
-sh'--.-.ed  a  similar  deveiopme'ntal  trend. 

Thus  the  data  for  these  low  SES  ch  .  Idren     appeared  to  confirm  the 
findings  from  large  surveys  that  there  is  a   tendency  to  show  a  decelerati^^^ 
of  growth  on  reading  achievement  tests  at  sbc-ut  the  Ach  grade     (Colem.an,  1966). 
The  findings  from  the  present  study  also  tend  to  CD-finn  hypothes^^s  proposed 
in  ^-;:;apter  1,   that  low  SES  .  uld  tend  to  start  to  decelerate  at 

a  level  in  roading  when  it  .  to  be  used  for  1-arning,   ind  ti:us  would 

require  more  extensive  and  advanced  meaning  vccabular :.es  and  background 
knowledge . 

Status  of  Reading  Achievement 

At  grade  2   (in  May  of  the  year)   the  children  in  this  study  achieved 
well   on  these  t ests--overall  on  expected  norms: 

ji.e  Ath  grnders  tended  to  be  on  or  above  grade  level  on  3  our  of  5  of 
these  tests,   and  below  on  two. 

The  6th  graders,  as  a  group,  were  s-    ^t^ntially  below  grade  level  on 
all  of   the  reading  tests. 

Thus  the  rates  of  progress  and  the  levels  of  achievement  in  relation 
to  national  norms  indicate  that  the  chiiiren  in  the  present  study  tend  to  make 
good  progress  in  the  early  grades  till  about  grades  A  or  5,  and  then  begin 
to  fall  below  national  norms,  and  below  their  own  previous  earlier  rate  of 
progress.       By  grades  6  and  7 ,  there -2sf' gi  "visi ble  loss  of  growth  in 
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achi'--  '    ;:':■;•<*/  grc^df-  level  scores  .are  also  substantially  below  nat^"ona3 

norms . 

Are  There  Dy-  i^-Ti-  ^.  i  r  by  Dlf  i  e.  er, I :       j  r g  ^' orn p or  en  t  s 

The  read.LH^r^   'ehl  used   in  the  study  permitted  comparison  of   the  develop- 
ment  of   the  different   reading  and  reading  related  component     from  grade  2 
to  grade  7 . 

Theoretically,   the  six  reading  components  tested  could  be  divided 
into  those  that  put  a  stronger  emphasis  on  word  recognition,  identification, 
and  analysis   (the  word  recognition,  phonics,   oral   reading,  and  spelling 
tests)  and   those  that  put  stronger  emphasis  on  comprehension  and  v^ord 
meaning   (silent   reading  comprehension  and  word  meaning).     There  a^e 
also  other  divisions  for  the  six  tests,   such  as  those  that  put  stronger 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  context    (oral  reading,   silent   reading)   and  those 
that  require  stronger  reliance  on  precision  and  d econ textual izat ion  (word 
recognition,   spelling,   snd  word  meaning. 

AnaJvses  of  the  development  on  the  six  reading  tests  by  ^.r  .   ■  riijdicated 
the  foil owing: 

There  are  differences  in  achievement  by  the  different   reading  components. 
Scores  on  the  word  meaning  test,   the  only  scores  that  did  not  rely  on  the 
reading  of  print,  were  the  first   to  decelerate.     They  were  the  first  of  the 
six  scores   to  be    'below  grade,"  at  grade  A,  and  were  even  more  below 
expected  grade  level  in  grade  6. 

The  reading  component   that  held  up  the  longest  was  oral  reading, 
with  scores  3  months  above  expected  grade  levels   li\  grade  7. 
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Correj^ation  and  Factor  Ana]ysis 

To  gain  further  insight   into  the  interrelation  of  the  reading 
components,  we  undertook  various  correlational  studies  and  factor  analyses. 
Overall   the  findings  were  similar  to  those  found  from  the  developmental 
.  trends; 

The  correlations  tended   to  shov  strong  relationships  on  the  reading 
components  that   have  a  word  recognition  input,  e.g.     word  recognition, 
phonics,   spelling,   oral  reading.     The  word  meaning  scores,  with  a  hes^-y 
input,   correlate  positively  with  silent     reading  comprehension,   a  test 
which  a]so  has  a     strong  meaning  Input.     Kord  meaning  scores  did  not 

correlate  significantly  with  any  of  the  reading  tests  that  have  a  strong 

recogni.L  ion  _      _ 

word /input  but  at   later  levels,  at   6  or  7th  grade.it   correlated  posirivelv  with 
silent  reading  comprehension. 

Thus  the  co/rel at  ions  indicated  a  differnce  in  association  by  kind 
of  reading  and  by  the  lev.l   or  stage  of  development.     it   appears  from 
the  c  or       3 1  ion",  that   the  word  recognition  measures  are  important  throughout 
grades  2  to  7  wh:I^>   the  word  meaning     takes  on  importance  in  relating  to  the 

other  rt^ciivig  ^restF  p;  r  t.  icu  1  ar  ly  to  reading  comprehension   in  the  6th  and  7th  grades. 

The  fac  tor  ar-rjiy^e:;  were  run  for  the  total  sample  and  for  the  separate 
grades- 

The  results  of  the  factor  analyses  tended  to  vary  by  the  scmple  (vhcthcr 
.        ■  _  j 

for  the  total  population  or  for  the  separate  grades)   and  by  the  grade  level 

ot   the  sample. 

When  the  entire  sample  was  a;;alyzed,  only  one  factor  was  found--a  ^eneral 
residing  factor.     The  factor  analyses  by  the  separate  grades  did     reveal  more 
than  one  factor — ilt  grades  4  an -J  above.     For  grjCv?     ,  cr.iy  one  read  i'l^ 
icCcor  was  found.     Ih:-'.  .-general  trends  in  the  facT.r-   "^^r,. : -'^r.;  bv    'ncr  casing 
grr^ies  ar     the  growing  importance  of  '-'^rd  ;v.ear.\^.^    ^'  ■  .t    .  .  ..-'jn^ 

comprehension  as  well  a5  phonics   (nee.'';ed  tt.  cope  \j\th     ic.  v     i...   :.  -  o.-.'^ficult 
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words):     Another  strong  factor  at   the  higher  grades  is  composed  of  the  various 
word  recognition  components   (decontextualized  and  in  context),  e.g.  word 
recognition,  orai  reading  and  spel  li'-^  ;•       These  compo-c^'-n:  s  tended  to  form 
most  of  the  reading  factor  for  t'--         j  ?   population  and  for  grade  2. 
■  Differences  by  .Above  and  Below  A:  <,-.c^g^Jteaders 

Fo~       -h  grc.de   (2,  4  and  6),  about  half  of  the  pupils  were  selected 
as  bei.-  ve  average  in  reading  achievement  on  various  screening  tests 

and  abu  '         f  below.      (The  above  average  were  at  stanines  5  and   6,  and 
r.hosc   below  were  at  stanines  3  or  ^  on  standardized  achievement   tests.  These 
V7ere  confirmed  by  individual  tests  of  oral  reading  and  word  analysis,  and  by 
judgment  of  the  classroom  teacher). 

Comparisons  of  developmental  trends  by  below  or  above  average  readers 
are  of   special   interest.     Overall,  we  found  that  the  deceleration  trend  was 
especially  strong ^f or  the  below  average  readers.     The  above  average  readers 
seem  to  hold  their  achievement  on  most  of  the  components  even  at   6r     and  7th 
grades . 

It  would  appear  that  the  general  deceleration  by  grade  could  be 

explained   largely     by  the  deceleration  of  the  below  average  pupils.  This 

raised  the  question  whethci   the  relative  deceleration  at  the  higher  ele.Tientarv 

grades  is  a  phenomonen  of  social  class  or  a  phenomenon  of  lower  ahcievement. 

Since     lower  SES  students  tend  to  be  lower  achievers,   the  observed  tendency 

to  decelerate  after,  grade  4-5  may  be  a  factor  of  their  lower  achievement 

rather  than  their  social  status.     indeed,   the  phenomenon  of  deceleration 

tends  to  characterize  as  well  students  with  reading  and  learning  disability, 
iriespective  of  social  class. 

Their  relative  slow  development  in  reading  puts  them  even  more  behind  in 
reading  achiev     ^nt  when  compared  to  test  norms     (Smith,  1>70  ). 
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The  above  average  read&rs  in  our  sample,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  achi.-ve  on  grade  levc-i   or  above,        :   -^id  decelerate  even  by  gr£,-ie 

6  or  7. 

RelatioHshlP^-  Reading,  S.o  i  ■  .5  to  Writing  and  Lang-u-aR-e- Measures 

We  present,   here,  j    st   the  broad  findings  of  the  relationships 
among  reading,  writing  and   langauge  measures  from  the     various  analyses, 
particularly  the  developmental   trends  and  factor  analyses       (The  more 
detailed  analyses  are  pres^^nted  in  Chapter  7) 

The  questions  asked  here  were  whether  these  various  aspects  of 
literacy  and   language  are  related.     And,   if   so,   how  are  they  related  and 
what   coaid  knowledge  of  this  relationship  mean  for  improving  how  we 
teach  and  stimulate  these  children. 

The  development   trends  of  the  cross  sectional  and  the  longitudinal 
scores  are  generally  similar  for  most  of   the  reading  components,  the 
measures  ol'  writing   (whether  holistic  scores  or  trait   scoies)   and  lango.ige 
(whether  vocabulary,  grammar  or  language  awareness   (matalinguisti-c  abilities) 
Generally,   they  show         increase  from  grades  2/3  to  A/5;   then  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of   Increase  rrom  grades  A/5  to  6/7.     ine  gain  from  pretest 
to  post   test   scores   (from  grades  2/3  to  A/5  and  6/7)   show  the  same  kind 
of  Jec el erat ion . 

The  above  average  and  below  average  differences  are  also  g-nerally 
simila-  for  r.    iing,  writing  and  language.  At   every  grade  the 

above  average  stu.^en'P  score  higher  on  reading,  writing,  and  language  than 
the  below  average.  Thus  in  developmental  trends,  the  language  and  literacy 
factors  seem  to  be  highly  related. 
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The  question  of  how  they  influence  each  other  could  not  be  answered 
by  the  trends  study.     For  this  we  undertook  a  factor  analysis  of  the 
reading  scores,  and  selected  scores  from  the  writing  and  language  measures.  (See 
above     for  the  tests  and  the  details  on  the  factors). 

The  factor  analyses  revealed  the  following: 

Reading  and  writing  appear  to  have  a  strong  relationships-stronger 

than  reading  and  language.     The  reading/writing  relationship  seems  to  be  of 

a  general  nature  with    "^ost  of  the  reading  measures,  and  two  of  the  broad 

cont ent  and 

measures  of  writing   (.ne  ratingsAf  form)   loading  significantly  on  the 
strongest  factor. 

The  relation?  1  .    of   reading  to  language  seems  to  be  more  subtle. 
Kone  of  the  langua      measures  loads  on  the  strongest  factors  with  reading. 
Hove.-er,   language  c-oes  load  on  less  potent  factors.     Where  this  occurs. 
It  is  vocabulary— the  vocabulary  score,  the  precision  and  sophistication 
of  vocabulary,   and  the  word  meaning   (one  of  the  components  of  the  reading 
test)   that  nas  a       gn  if  ic.^ti  t   input.     It  is  of   interest  that  the  other 
language  measu-es-measur es  of  grammar  and  measures  of  language  awarene^^s-^ 
did  not   load  with  the  reading  measures   (word  recognition,  phonics,  oral 
r^^ading,   silent  reading,  spelling). 

ThuS:   it  vouid  appear  that  for  these  children,  on  those  particular 
tests,   language  relates  to  reading  primarily  with  regard  to  word  meanings. 
That   this  relation  is  real  for  r.his  study  is  found  from  the  fact  that  the 
three  measures  of  vocabulary~2  from  the  language  tests  and  1  from  the 

reading~aii   load  with  the  other  reading  measures— and  particularly  with 

earlier  _  .  ^ 

silent  feadiSg  comprehension.       The  analyses  presented   /    .  ^-intercorreiations 
factor  analysis  of  reading  tests,   and  developmental  tr ends-f urther  suggest 
that  the  influence  of  word  i»eanings  on  reading  is  strong  but  it  tends  to 
come  later — around  grades  6  and  7. 

/->  - 


Why  word  meaning  should  have  a  relatively  late  influence  can  be 
explained  by  research  and  theory     in  readability  and 

comprehension.     For  reading  beyond  the  beginning       almost  every  factor 
analysis  of   reading  comprehension  has  found  that     word  meaning 
is  the  most   important  factor  in  reading  comprehension.  Readability 
research  also  finds  vocabulary  difficulty  the  strongest  factor  in 
the   •    ".r rehenrio:i  difficulty  of  text.     Books  at  grade  6  begin  to  use  vorcs 
and  i  beyond  the.   cpoken  and  receptive  language  of  the  average  students 

who  use  then-j.  Before  then,  most  words  are  known.  Thus,  the  pr  ed  i  l  u  iver.esG 
of   the  vocabulary  measures  at  about  grades  6  and  7  and  not  earli<?r. 


The  relationship  between  writing  and  language  was  strong  on  the 
factor  analyses.     The  language  measures  thi.      -oaded   on  t^^e    same  factors 

as  writi::!  V'-^re  of  all  3  kinds--with  greate-  trmphasis     on  grammar  and 

a..a:eness  .  .  - 

language^t han  on  the  vocabulary  measures.  . 

-Xh^-  Dev  elopm  er.^  -  of  -  Xaiig  u  a  ^c-  and  tit>2r3cy 

The  picture  one  seems  to  get  for   ;:he  development   of  the  language  and 

literacy  measures  is  as 

lar.guage  grouth  s-eems  tc  :  ■  :*ting  before  it  affects  reading.  From 

^Trzde  2  on,  it  would  appea"'  fro;-^  our  asst-^SiT^ents  of  the  writing  sairples 

that   the  difficulties  of  our  sample  population  re  related  to  their  difficulties 
with  grammar  and  language  awareness.     Their  r el5.l^.-'ely  low  scores   in  word 
meaning   (nn  the  reading  tests)  and  on  the  two  word  meaninv.  tests  in  the 
language  battery  seem  to  affect   reading  comp-rehe/^sioii  more  than  they  do 
the  other  reading  scores,  and  they  influence  reading  comprehension  relatively 
late.  .  • 
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Thus,   it  vould  appear  that   language  development   is  an  integral 
part  of  the  full  development   of     literacy.     Yet,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
when  it   is  best   to  concentrate  on  what   aspects  of  language.     According  to 
our  findings,   it  would  seem  that   early  grammar  and  language  awareness  is 
important   for  writing,  more  perhaps  than  for  reading.     But  how  to  develop 
the  awareness  in  grammar  and  language  probably  needs  the  input   that  coires 
best  from  hearing  more  mature  grammatical  forms  which  come  from  being  read 
to  from  children's     books     (see  Chomsky,   1972).     These  books  will  also 
tend  to  contribute  to  the  vocabulary  development  needed  later. 

Concern  with  word  meanings  is  important,   but   when  and  ho-.-  is  it     esc  cone? 

The  present   research  as  well  as  a  rich  literature  of  theory 
and  practice  indicates  that   the  middle  and  higher  grades-when  the  new 
vocabulary  becomes  more  abstract,   literary,  and  technical,  needs 

vocabulary  work.     There  is  c  on.^i  de  rabl  e  evidence  in  our  data  that  it  is 

comprehension   — 

important  for  reading  to  be  able  to  define  words  in  isolation  with  precision 

and  exactness.     Thus,   the  usual  reliance  on  learning  new  words  from  context 

may  have  to  be  supplemented  with  more  direct  instruction. 

Although  language  is  important,   it   should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 

strongest   components  in  reading,   for  the  below  average,   average,   and  above 

average  groups  in  our  population  was  strong  abilities  and  precision  in 

identifying  words  at   increasing  levels  of  d if f iculty--in  context   and  in 

isolated  and  decont extualized  form.     To  take  attention  away  from  these 

aspects  of  the  reading  programs  currently  practiced  in  these  schools-- is  not 

inuica.ed  by  our  results.  Thus  the  suggested  addition 

of  instruction  in  language  and  writing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  substitution 

for  the  present  program.     It   is 'an  addition  to  a  program  that  seems  to  be 

working  well  for  most   of  the  children 
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In  sum,  the  low  SES  children  in  thi's  study  seem  to  be  doing  well 
in  the  iearly  gr ad es--grades  2  and  3 — achieving  on  grade  level  norms, 
it  is  only  in  grades  6  and  7   (and  the  below  average  in  grades  A  and  5)  where 
the  reading  drops  below  the  norms.  • 

Thus,  any  attempts  to  improve  their  reading  by  adding  features  such  as 
language,  word  meanings  and  writing  should  take  special  care  not  to  drop 
instruction  in  those  aspects  which  they  have  been  taught  and  which  are 
essential  for  devei opment  ,  in  the  early  grades  and  through  grades  6  and  7: 

Although  the  writing  measures  cannot  be  related  to  national  norms,  it 
would  seem  that  the  results  show  severe  difficulties — many  of  which  do 
not  seem  to  improve  vith  age  and  gredje.     Generally,   the  weakness  seems 
to  be  more  with  form,   i.e.   grammar,   sentence  structure,  and  mechanics, 
rather  than  with  content,  e.g.  nature  of  ideas. 

It  would  appear,   then,   that   earlier  instruction  and  practice  in 
writing  is  needed. 

_  _         _       -         _  it  -  is 

The  below  average  groups  need  special  attention  for /this  group,  not 

.       _  . most       . . 

the  above  average  children,   that  decelerated  in  reading,  writing  and 

language  scores.     Since  we  did  not  assess  the  individual  characteristics 

of  these  pupils   (only  their  reading  achievement   on  tests  and  teacher 

judgment,   and  observat ionsof  the  environment  from  the  home  and  school) 

we  do  not  know  to  what  extent   they  may  have  other  difficulties  that  may 

have  affected   their  low  achievement  and  slower  derelopment   of  language 

and  literacy  skills.     The  omission  from  the  study  of  stanines  1  and  2  in 

order  to  eliminate  children  with  learning  disabilities  may  net  have  been 

more  complete 

sufficient.     Indeed,  a  /study  c.   the  factors  in  the  achievement  of  low  income 

children  would  need  to  study  those  who  might  have  some  characteristics 
considered  to  be  causes  of  learning  disabilities. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  the  particular  combination  of  such  individual  characteristics 
and  the  ei.vironien tal  conditions  in  the  home  and  school   that  may  be  influencing 
the  low  achievement. 
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Chapv.er  8:     School  influences  on  Children's  Literacy  Development 

Since  we're  interested  in  the  relationship  between  schooling  and  an  ±ndi- 
•^idual's  literacy  achievement,  we  looked  at  gains  individual  focal  children 
made  in  four  areas:     word  recognition,  reading  comprehension,  word  meaning, 
and  vriting.     Chapters  6  and  7  describe  achievement  measures  in  detail,  but 
for  our  purposes  here  we  have  developed  gain  scores  in  the  four  major  areas: 
reading  comprehension  and  word  recognition,  assessed  by  the  Roswell-Chall  silent 
reading  and  word  recognition  subtests,  word  meaning,  assessed  by  the  WISC-R 
vocabulary  subtest,  and  writing,  assessed  by  expository  and  narrative  writing 
samples.     We  hypothesize  that  growth  in  these  four  literacy  areas  should  be 
related  to  aspects  Of  school  experience  discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  5.  Since 
tests  in  these  areas  were  administered  in  the  spring  of  1981  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,   in  1982,  gain  scores  should  be  sensitive  tc  differences 
in  the  children's  school  experiences  in  the  second  year  of  the  study  when  they 
were  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  graders.     The  sections  that  follow  relate  gain 
scores  in  each  of  the  four  areas  to  the  literacy  materials  used  in  children's 
classrooms,  to  the  types  of  reading,  vocabulary  and  writing  instruction  they 
receiveci  and  to  relationships  between  the  children's  homes  and  the  schools. 

Factors  Related  to  Reading  Comprehefrs4on 

For  reading  comprehension  we  used  two  gain    measures:     1)  whether  the  child 
gained  the  expected  year  on  the  Rosweli-Chail  silent  reading  subtest*  between 
May  1981  and  May  1982  and  2)  a  more  differentiated  measure  indicating  a)  6  to 
.9  year  gain,  b)  1.0  to  1.9'years,  c)  2.0  to  4.1  years  or  d)  a  ceiling  score 
on  this  subtest,  namely  an  8th  grade  criterion  score  on  the  second  year's  test. 


*The  Roswell-Chall  silent  reading  subtests  described  in  full  in  Chapter  6  were 
rescored  for  purposes  of  developing  gain  scores.     Students  were  gi^ren  credit 
iJ  Shole  grade  scores  for  the  highest  level  of  the  test  on^whxch  they  reached^ 
l?i?erion7  i.e.,  3  but  of  A  correct.     Partial  credit  was  given  for  every  correct 
response  on  the  next  highest  level  of  the  subtest. 

Q  --  -  --  -  -  -  ms  ■  
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Itoterlals 

There  was  a  wide  variation  iii  the  number  and  type  of  materials  used  for 
reading  In  the  classrooms  in  ou^  study.     For  e:cainple,  some  teachers  used  only 
a  basal  reader  and  its  accompanying  workbook  while  others  used  language  experi- 
ence stories,  teacher-iade  worksheets,  trade  books,  etc.     Our  data  on  materials 
comes  from  two  sources:     teacher  reports  on  end-of-the-year  questionnaires  and 
observers'  ethnographic  notes  on  classroom  visits.     The  materials  that  teachers 
reported  using  in  reading  lessons  were  a  factor  which  had  strong  associations 
with  gains  in  reading  comprehension.     Children  whose  teacher  reported  using 
five  or  more  different  types  of  materials  in  reading  lessons  were  somewhat  more 
likely  (1^  =  2.8,  p  <.10)  to  gain  a  year  or  more  in  reading  comprehension  than 
children  whose  teacher  reported  using  four  or  fewer  types  of  materials.  The 
children  who  made  considerable  gains  —  two  years  or'more  —  in  reading  compre- 
hension were  also  more  likely  to  be  in  classes  where  the  teacher  reported  using 
a  greater  variety  of  types  of  materials.     Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  children 
Whose  teacher  said  she  used  four  or  more  types  of  materials  gained  two  years 
or  more,  whereas  only  8%  of  children  whose  teachers  used  three  or  fewer  types 
gained  this  much. 

Use  of  comprehension  workbooks  in  reading  lessons  ~  a  common  practice 
in  classrooms  in  our  study  —  made  no  difference  in  children's  reading  compre- 
hension gains,  however.     Although  use  of  basal  readers  did  not  make  a  differ- 
ence in  comprehension  gains,  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  basal  text  in  re- 
lation to  the  child's  reading  level  on  standardized  tests  did.     All  children 
using  a  text  similar  to  their  measured  reading  level  or  a  more  difficult  one 
gained  at  least  a  year  In  comprehension;  only  half  of  those  who  used  a  text 
at  least  a  full  grade  level  easier  did  so. 
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Use  of  trade  b6oks  —  materials  other  than  cbntrolled-vocabulary  texts 
and  workbooks  was  also  related  to  gains  in  reading  comprehension.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  children  whose  teacher  said  she  used  trade  books  in  reading  lessons 
gained  at  least  a  year  compared  to  60%  of  those  whose  teacher  said  she  did  not. 
Children  making  considerable  gains  in  reading  comprehension  —  gains  of  two 
years  or  more        were  also  more  likely  to  be  those  who  had  trade  books  as  part 
of  their  reading  program  (Kendall's  Tau  B  =  .27731,  p  =  .05).     Use  of  trade 
books  outside  of  reading  lessons  was  also  associated  with  better  than  expected 
gains  in  reading  comprehension.     One  measure  we  have  of  this  is  whether  or  not 
teachers  assigned  book  reports.   -Eighty  percent  of  the  children  who  wrote  book  • 
reports,  according  to  their  teacher,   improved  two  years  or  more  or  received 
the  highest  possible  score  on  the  test;  only  A6%  of  the  children  who  didn't 
write  book  reports  gained  this  much. 

Another  measure  of  chiidren*s  exposure  to  books  outside  of  reading  lessons 
is  the  amount  of  school-sponsored  use  of  libraries.     There- was  considerable 
variation  between  classrooms  in  the  number  of  trips  they  made  to  the  library  — 
from  0  to  36  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  of  the  study.     Number  of  visits 
to  the  library  was  significantly  related  to  gains  in  reading  comprehension  (Kendall's 
Tau  B  =  .32998,  p<   .05).     Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  childian  who  visited 
twice  a  month  or  more  gained  at  least  a  year,  as  compared  to  only  54%  of  those 
who  went  once  a  month  of  less.     As  we  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  budget  cuts  in 
the  Norwich  schools  reduced  the  number  of  classes  served  by  library  specialists. 
The  second  year  of  our  study,  a  higher  proportion  of  children  who  were  still 
served  by  a  library  specialist  gained  at  least  a  year  in  comprehension  (87. 5^^ 
compared  to  65%). 
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In  sutnuiarv    ^u-t^^  - 

si^ady  who  h^^  - 
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^^^dlng  couiprehension      h.t^  . 

henslon  subtest  .  """^  °"  ^^weil-Chall         ^  • 

or  achieved  a  .axi^u.  score-  on>     ,  ' 
groups  and  25%  of  ^K  ^  °^  those  assi=>n  ^ 

of  those  assigned  to  bottn.  ^^^igned  to  middle 

— .  ....  ^  ^^^^^^  -  -PS  .ade  this 

—  g.oup.  those  .vho  stayed  in  the 

'^ile  the  amount  of  time  spent  i 
View  responses)  h.^  ^^"^        heading  group  (according  to  s 

P  nses)  had  no  relationshin  tn  v  teacher  inter- 

»  Children  whn  - 
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One  would  expect  ttet  children  whose  teacher  emphasized  comprehension  would 
be  more  likely  to  make  comprehension  gains  than  those  whose  teacher  did  not. 
We  have  three  indicators  of  comprehension  emphasis:     1)  whether  on  the  question- 
naire teachers  checked  comprehension  in  a  list  of  skills  eiphasized  for  their 
class,  2)  whether  on  the  questionnaire  again  they  mentioned  comprehension  as 
a  focus  for  an  individual  child's  instruction,  and  3)  whether  observers  saw 
teachers  explain  or  demonstrate  a  comprehension  strategy  during  reading  group. 
There  was  no  relationship  between  teachers'  checking  comprehension  as  an  emphasis 
for  the  whole  class  and  focal  children's  gains  in  comprehension.     However,  child- 
ren whose  teacher  mentioned  comprehension  as  an  instructional  focus  for  t^e  child's  ^ 
own  reading  group  were  morelikely  to  gain  on  the  Roswell-Chall  subtest  than  | 
children  whose  teacher  cited  no  focus  or  some  other  focus  for  their  reading 
group.     All  of  the  focal  children  who  were  in  reading  groups  where  observers  ^ 
saw  a  comprehension  Strategy  being  explained  gained  a  year  or  more  but  only  j 
68%  of  focal  children  in  groups  where  this  was  not  observed  gained  the  expected 
year. 

Another  skills  emphasis  for  reading  instruction  on  the  teachers'  checklist 
was  "critical  thinkin-  or  reasoning."     Children  whose  teacher  checked  this  em^ 
phasis  were  more  likely  to  gain  a  year  or  more  in  comprehension  than  those  whose 
teacher  did  not  (81%  versus  53%).     Children  who,  according  to  teacher  report, 
wrote  in  class  more  fiequently  -  twice  a  week  or  more  -  were  also  somewhat  r^ore 
likely  to  gain,  suggesting  that  other  language  arts  activities  in  the  classroon, 
can  contribute  to  reading  comprehension. 

Two  observers  rated  each  classroom  on  quality  of  instructiSn  and  quality 
of  literacy  environment,  based  on  ethnographic  field  notes  including  classroom 
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as  opposed  to  just  texts  and  workbooks;  an  emphasis  on  critical  thinking  and 
reasoning,  more  frequent  in-class  wirting,  assignment  of  book  reports  can  be 
thc>ught  of  as  constituting  a  "broad  definition  of  literacy"  factor.     A  second 
group  of  features:     high  observer  ratings  for  "instruction,"  more  time  spent 
on  reading  group;  actual  explanation  of  comprehension  strategies  in  reading  class, 
and  perhaps  f^ily  contacts  as  well,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  "thoroughness  of 
instruction"  factor.     These  factors  were  not  necessarily  present  in  the  same  class- 
rooms but  each  was  associated  with  better-than  expected  results  for  our  group 
of  low-income  children. 

Word  Recognition 

To  measure  gains  in  word  recognition  we  used.  1)  whether  the  child  gained 
the  expected  year  on  the  Roswell^hall  word  recognition  subtest  between  May 
1981  and  May  1982  and  2)  whether  the  child  gained  a)  less  than  a  year,  b)  1.0  - 
1.5  years,  c)  1.6  -  2.0  years,  or  d)  2.0  -  4.1  years. 

Materials 

Neither  the  number  of  types  of  materials  used  in  reading  instruction  nor 
the  use  of  trade  books  was  related  to  gains  in  word  recognition,  as  it  was  to 
reading  comprehension.     Writing  book  reports  —  a  practice  that  accompanied  superioi 
gains  in  comprehension  —  and  the  use  of  phonics  workbooks  ~  a  practice  assumed 
to  benefit  word  recognition  —  also  did  not  differentiate  children  who  gained 
In  word  recognition  from  those  who  did  not. 

What  did  make  a  differen.ce  for  gains  in  word  recognition  was  using  a  reading 
text  with  a  controlled  vocabulary  at  a  level  similar  to  or  higher  than  the  child's 
tested  reading  level.     Only  half  the  children  who  used  a  reading  text  at  leiist 
a  full  grade  level  easier  than  their  tested  reading  level  gained  a  year  or  more  in 
word  recbgnitibh,  whereas  all  the  children  using  a  basal  text  of  a  similar  or 
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harde?  ievei*gained  this  much.    Ho^eove^.  all  of  these  children  using  a  cont.rolled 
vocabulary  text  similar  to  or  harder  than  their  tested  reading  level  made  superior 
giiixs  -  more  than  1.5  years  in  word  recognition.     Children  who  did  not  use  read-^ 
ers  with  a  controlled  vocabulary  were  less  likely  to  gain  in  word  recognition 
than  those  who  did.     Ninety  percent  of  the  children  who  used  basal  readers  gained 
a  year  or  more;   only  60%  of  those  who  didn't  use  basals  gained  at  least  a  year 
on  the  word  recognition  subtest.     We  hypothesize  that  basal  readers  were 
effective  in  promoting  word  recognition  gains  because  these  reading  texts 
systematically  introduce  new  words  and  provide  repeated  exposure  to  the,..  In 
the  absence  of  much  direct  teacher  help  on  word  attack-and  this  occurred  in  only 
13%  of  the  classroom  reading  lessons  we  observed  -  basals.  provided  they  are 
difficult  enough  relative  to  children's  reading  levels,  may.  fill  the  gap. 

While  use  of  tradebooks  in  reading  lessons  was  not  associated  with  superior 
gains  in  word  recognition,  exposure  to  trade  books  outside  of  reading  class  was . 
Children  whose  classes  made  any  visits  to  the  library  at .11  were  more  likely  to 
gain  in  word  recognition  than  those  making  no  visits.     We  hypothesize  that 
teachers  who  never  took  their  classes  to  the  libary  may  have  valued  literacy  less 
or  may  simply  have  been  less  well  organized.     Teachers  who  managed  to  get  their 
classes  to  the  library  in  spite  of  budget  cutbacks  for  aides  and  library- 
specialists  may  well  have  been  more  systematic  about  teaching  word  recognition  as 
well.     Since  f-here  was  no  relationship  between  the  number  of  library  visits  and 
gains  for  word  recognition  (as  there  was  for  comprehension)  We  feel  that  library 
visits  may  be  an  only  indirect  factor  for  word  recognition  development.  Exposure 
to  tradebooks  -  through  use  of  varied  materials  in  reading  lessons  and  through 
frequent  use  of  the  library  -  though  important  for  improving  children's  compre- 
hension, had  little  relationship  to  their  gains  in  word  recognition. 
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maps,  literacy  materials  checklists  and  narratives  of  reading  and  content  area 
lessons.     As  the  table  below  dononstrates ,  there  was  a  tendency  for  children  in 
classrooms  with  higher  ratings  in  instruction  and  in  literacy  environment  to  make 
greater  gains  in  reading  comprehension. 


Percen^ag^— Q^f  focal 
children  gairi4rvp- 

Inst-ructicm  least  ^ne  -yeair 

pdslrjv-^:     teacher  regularly  gives  explanations,  87.5% 
develops  concepts;   children  have  routines, 
classroom  is  orderly  without  being  tense. 
May  include  open  classroom  or  traditional 
format.     Most  children  seem  challenged  or 
involved . 

neutral:       teacher  sometimes  gives  explanations ,  70% 
develops  concepts;   children  lack  stimu- 
lating activities;  some  routines  in  class- 
room. 


100% 


negative:     teacher  rarely  gives  expianat ions  or  develops 
concepts; _ chaotic  arid/or  rigid;  heavy  emphasis 
on  discipline  (not  always  effective);  many 
,    children  seem  bored  or  alienated. 

(Kendall's  Tau  B  =  .22553,  p<  .10) 


Literacy  Environment 

enriched :    varied  reading  materials;  frequent  library 
visits;   stimulating  activities;  frequent 
creative  and  expository  writ ing  assignments ; 
teacher  asks  many  inf erentiai  questions  of 
students;  physical  environment  includes  re^ 
sources  beyond  texts;  displays  of  student 
work. 

average:       standard  instruction,  f oiiowing  a  basal  text.  71. 
Some  variety  in  reading  materials;  some 
library  visits;  some  writing  assignments. 

Impoverished:     lack  of  variety  in  reading  materials;   in-  60% 
frequent  library  visits;  teacher  does  not 
organize  reading  activities  appropriate  to 
children's  read ing  level;  physical  environ- 
ment bleak  and  largely  limited  to  texts;  lacks 
displays  of  student  work. 

(Kendall's  Tau  B  =  .24702,  p<.iO)  39j 
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In  suiranafy,  spending  more  time  in  reading  group,  having  comprehension  or 
r.ritic  •  1  thinking  as  a  focus  for  instruction,  having  a  teacher  who  demonstrated 
comprehension  strategies^  and  writing  iridre  frequently  in  class  ail  contributed 
to  gains  in  focal  children's  reading  comprehension. 


Teachi^r  Expect  at  ions  ^an-d  Famil^^Con  tracts 

As  we  discuss  in  Chapter  5,   there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  decree 
to  which  teachers  were  involved  with  the  children's  families,   in  teacher  es- 
tiipates  of  the  families'   contributions  and  expectations  for  the  children's  further 
schooling.     Several  typei,  of  teacher  judgments  of  the  families  and  contacts  with 
them  Were  related  to  children's  gains  in  reading  comprehension. 

Children  whose  families  ±n  teacher  estimates  had  contributed  positively 
to  their  school  success,  were  more  likely  to  gain  at  least  a  year  in  reading 
comprehension;     Eighty  percent  of  these  children  gained  at  least  the  expected 
year,  compared  to  only  50%  of  those  whose  families  had  made  no  contribution  or 
a  negative  one,   in  the  teacher's  report  on  our  questionnaire.     If  the  teacher 
also  mentioned  the  home  as  a  factor  in  children's  r^ad  ing^^h  i  ev  em  en  t ,  these 
children  were  similarly  more  likely  to  gain  at  least  a  year.     Neither  of  "these 
teacher  judgments  however  differentiates  the  children  who  gained  Just  a  year 
from  those  making  greater  gains.     Teacher's  expectations  for  focal  children's 
final  educational  level  were  significantly  related  (Kendall's  Tau  B  =  .25270, 
p<.05)  to  the  amount  children  gained  on  the  Rosweii-ehail  reading  comprehension 
subtest. 

There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  these  three  relationships.  Teachers 
lid  be  responding  to  real  differences  in  chiidrens' achievement  by  having  higher 
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expectations  and  better  opinions  of  the  family  contribut ibri  for  children  whose 
skills  are  improving  more.     Alternatively,  teachers'  judgments  and  expectationb 
could  be  affecting  children's  achievement  through  seme  kind  of  differential  treat 
ment.     Evidence  for  the  existence  of  at  least  one  kind  of  differential  treatment 
and  its  relationship  to  reading  comprehension  can  be  found  in  our  data  on  teacher 
contacts  with  the  families.     Teachers  were  more  likely  to  contact  below  average 
readers'  families  about  acadenic  problems  and  above  average  readers'  families 
about  behavior  problems.     Although  cur  below  average  readers  as  a  group  were 
less  likely  to  gain  a  year  in  comprehension,  children  whose  families  were  con- 
tacted about  academic  concerns  were  more  likely  to  gain  substantially.     All  of 
the  children  whose  families  were  contacted  about  academic  matters  gained  two 
years  or  more  or  achieved  a  ceiling  score  on  the  ROswell-Chall.     Only  half  of 
the  children  whose  families  were  contacted  about  behavior  problems  and  only  35'/ 
Of  those  whose  families  were  never  contacted  did  this  well.     Teachers  might  have 
been  more  likely  to  contact  families  that  they  thought  of  more  positively  and 
to  contact  them  about  academic  concerns.     Or  these  contacts  may  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  greater  teacher  concern  in  general;  teachers  who  make  more  contacts  with 
families  and  make  them  about  academic  matters  may  be  doing  a  more  conscientious 
job  in  the  classroom  as  well.     On  the  other  hand,  teacher-initiated  contacts 
about  academic  problems  may  elicit  family  support  and  help  which  has  an  indepen- 
•dent  effect  on  the  child's  reading  achievement. 

To  summarize,  gains  in  reading  comprehension  among  our  group  of  focal  child- 
ren were  related  to  a  variety  of  school  factors,  among  them  the  materials  used, 
the  organization  of  instruction  and  the  teacher's  academic  contacts  with  the 
family.     A  number  of  classroom  features:     the  use  of  tradebooks  in  reading  class 
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Instruction 

Shifts  in  reading  group  assignment  and  amount  of  time  scheduled  for  read- 
ing group  ware  both  related  to  gains  in  word  recognition.     All  of  the  child- 
ren who.  were  moved  to  a  higher  reading  group  in  the  course  of  the  year  improved 
In  word  recognition;  only  77.8%  of   the  children  whose  ability  group  assignment 
remained  unchanged  gained.     The  direction  of  influence  is  not  clear:  Teachers 
may  have  simply  moved  children  because  their  word  recognition  skills  were  already 
-tmprbving  at  a  faster  rate  than  others  in  their  group.     On  the  other  hand,  being 
moved  to   a  higher  reading  group  gave  some  children  exposure  to  materials  with 
more  difficult  vocabulary. 

As  with  comprehension,  substantial  gains  in  word  recognition  were  more  common 
among  children  who  had  longer  and/or  more  frequent  heading  periods.     None  of  the 
children  with  fewer  than  150  minutes  per  week  of  instruction,  according  to  teacher 
^eiponses  on  the  Interview,   gained  two  years  or  more;  a-  third  of  the  children  with 
a  reported  150  minutes  a  Week  and  half  of  the  children  who  spent  160  minutes  or 
more  gained  this  much  (Kendall's  Tao  B  =  .32370,  p  -  .02). 

Two  features  of  reading  lessons  noted  during  our  observations  had  a  positive 
relationship  to  gains  in  word  recognition.     Children  in  reading  groups  where 
we  observed  more  than  minimal  amounts  of  oral  reading  from  texts  and  where  the 
teacher  gave  word  attack  strategies  while  we  were  present  were  somewhat  more  likely 
to  gain  the  expected  year  on  the  Roswell-Chall  word  recognition  subtest.     As  we 
report  in  Chapter  4,  getting  word  attack  strategies  during  reading  lessons  and 
opportunities  for  oral  heading  were  more  common  for  the  younger  children  in  our 
study  than  for  the  seventh  grade  group.     And,  as  we  report  in  Chapter  &,  the  older 
students  as  a  group  were  less  likely  to  gain  at  iekSi  a  year  in  word  recognition. 
Thus,   the  relationship  between  these  factors  more  common  among  the  younger  students 
may  be  simply  a  case  of  co-occurrence  rather  than  causality. 
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There  was  ah  interesting  reiationship  between  children's  gains  in  word  re- 
cognition arid  the  skillB  teachers  said  they  emphasized.     Surprisingly,  children 
,iri  classes  where  teachers  reported  emphasizing  phonics  or  structaral  analysis 
made  no  greater  gains  than  children  in  classes  where  these  skills  weren't  sup- 
posedly emphasized.     However,   in  classes  with  an  emphasis  on  vocabulary  (accord- 
ing to  teacher  reports)  children  made  significantly  greater  gains  in  word  recog- 
nition 13.597,  4  d.f.,  p<.01).     Virtually  all  the  children  in  our  sar.ple 
are  reading  at  levels  where  words  that  are  difficult  for  them  to  recognize  are 
not  in  their  speaking  vocabularies.     When  children  encounter  the  kind  of  words 
that  appear  on  the  more  difficult  levels  of  the  Rosweli-ehali ,  knowing  the  phonic 
principles  taught  in  the  primary  grades  isn't  enough;  they  have  to  have  heard 
the  words  before. to  know  how  to  pronounce  them.     Thus,  emphasizing  word  meaning 
may  be  more  relevant  to  improving  Word  recognition  for  children  at  these  levels 
than  emphasizing  phonics  or  structural  analysis  is.     Further  support  for  this 
relationship  between  vocabulary  development  and  growth  ir  word  recognition  is 
presented  in  Chapter  9;   some  of  the  same  home  factors  that  were  associated  higher 
Wise-R  vocabulary  test  scores  were  also  associated  with  higher  Roswell-Chal 1  word 
recognition  test  scores.     See  also  Chapter  6  for  intercorrelations  and  factor 
analyses  of  reading  tests  which  support  this  relationship. 

A  number  of  classroom  characteristics  that  were  positively  associated  with 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  were  negatively  related  to  wor^  recognit ion  gains. 
Children  were  less  likely  to  gain  in  word  recognition  if  their  teachers  mentioned 
emphasizing  critical  thinking  in  reading  instruction  or  assigning  creative  writing. 
Frequency  of  classroom  writijig  (from  teacher  report)  was  negatively  related  to 
children's  word  recognition  gains  (Kendall's  Tau  B  =  .29198,  p  -  .03),  as  were 
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observers'  ratings  of  the  classrooms  as  literacy  erivironment s .     Although  a  teacher 
can  do  a  good  job  of  both  teaching  word  recognition  arid  fostering  comprehension 
(ill  fact,  this  was  the  case  for  two  of  the  second  grade  classes  in  the  first  year 
of  our  study;   see  Koch  and  Hemphill,  1982),  few  of  the  teachers  the  second  year 
did  so  consistently.     One  group  of  teachers  in  our  study  used  tradebooks  rather 
than  basal  readers,  emphasized  composition,  and  tended  to  get  high  ratings  on 
their  literacy  environment,  but  did  little  direct  teaching  of  word  recognition. 
Childre-.  who  had  these  teachers  showed  greater  gains  in  comprehension  than  in 
v7ord  recognition.     Another  group  of  teachers  gave  systematic  instruction  in  word 
recognition  and  vocabulary  but  their  literacy  materials  were  limited  to  basals 
and  workbooks.     Focal  children  in  this  kind  of  classroom  tended  to  improve  more 
in  word  recognition  than  in  comprehension.     Of  course  not  all  teachers  fell  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  groups,  but  some  of  the  negative  relationships  given 
above  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  teachers  were  effective  at  either 
fostering  comprehension  or  word  recognition  but  not  both. 

Home  and  School 

Some  of  the  same  teacher  judgments  that  were  related  to  gains  in  comprehension 
were  also  associated  with  word  recognition  gains.     However,  whether  teachers 
initiated  contacts  and  what  the  contacts  were  about  ~  factors  powerfully  asso- 
ciated with  children's  gains  in  comprehension  ~  bore  no  relation  to  word  recog- 
nition gains. 

Children  whose  teachers  mentioned  the  home  as  a  factor  in  their  reading 
achievement  were  more  likely  to  gain  at  least  a  year  in  word  recognition  coirpared 
to  children  whose  home  was  not  mentioned   (80%  versus  57%),     While  teacher's  ratings 
of  family  contributions  to  focal  children's  school  success  were  not  related  to 
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whether  these  children  gained  in  word  recoinition,  none  of  the  children  whose 
teachers  rated  the  family  SeMi^elZ  "^de  gaii^s  of  two  years  or  more.  There 
wis  also  a  relationship  between  the  teachers'  educational  expectations  for  the 
6hild  and  whether  the  child  gained  a  year  or  more  in  word  recognition.     Only  half 
of  the  children  who  teachers  expected  to  complete  only  some  high  school  gained, 
but  70%  of  the  children  who  were  expected  to  finish  high  school  and  100':  of  those 
who  were  expected  to  graduate  f^om  college  gained  at  least  a  year. 

Gains,  in  word  recognition  among  our  focal  children  were  related  to  a  distinct 
and  somewhat  different  group  of  school  factors  from  the  ones  already  described 
for' comprehension.'     In  particular  the  "broad  definition  of  literacy"  factor  seen^s 
less  important  for  word  recognition  since  neither  number  or  types  of  materials 
used  in  reading  group,  assignment  of  book  reports,  amount  of  creative  writing 
or  emphasis  on  critical  thinking  or  reasoning  was  a-ssociated  with  word  recogni- 
tion gains.     The  "thoroughness  of  instruction"  factor,   seems  to  operate  for  word 
recognition  .s  well  as  for  comprehension.     More  ti^e  in  reading  class  and  actual 
teacher  explanations  of  word  attack  strategies  were  significantly  related  to  word 
recognition  gains  for  our  focal  group:     The  most  interesting  finding  relevant  -e 
word      recognition  is  that  traditional  strategies  for  fostering  growthin  this 
area  -  measured  by  teacher  responses  to  our  questions  about  phonics  and  structural 
analysis  emphases  and  about  use  of  phonics  workbooks  -  were  not  associated  with 
•   gains.     The  strongest  relationship  for  any  single  factor  and  word  recognition 
growth  was  teacher's  report  of  a  vocabulary  emphasis  in  reading  instruction. 
Exposure  to  hew  words,  rather  than  phonics  instruction,  was  associated  with  gains 
in  word  recognition  for  focal  children. 
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fafct^ors- Related  to  Word  Meanjjtg- 

Although  the  WISC-R  vocabulary  test  is  generally  thought  of  ai  an  ability 

test,   it  functioned  for  the  children  in  our  sample  as  an  p.hievement  test:  Scores 

for  todividuals  shifted  by  as  many  as  fifty  poii^ts  (when  scores  are  converted 

to  estimated  IQ  scores)  between  May  of  1981  and  May  of  1982.     Some  children's 
scores  rose,  relative  to  their  chronological  age.  while  others'  fell  in  this 
same  one  year  period. 

Materials 

'  The  classroom  factor  most  strongl,  related  to  gains  on  the  vocabulary  subtest 
of  the  WlSC-R  was  the  materials  used  for  reading  instruction.     Teachers'  mention 
of  tradebooks  a.  part  of  the  reading  program,  the  difficulty  level  of  the  basal 
reader  (if  one  was  used),  and  the  use  of  materials  other  than  basal  texts  and 
workbooks  in  reading  lessons  observed  -  all  were  associated  with  gains  in  voca- 
bulary scores.     Use  of  tradebooks  (according  to  teacher  report)  was  related  to 
extreme  gain  scores;   only  childreri  whose  teacher  said  she  used  tradebooks  in  reading 
lessons  gaixi-^AO  points  or  more;     only  those  whose  teacher  didnlt  lost  2  0  or 
.ore  points  (X?=  6.088.  2  d.f..  p<.e5).     The  children  who  used  a  basal -reader 
that  was  at  least  a  grade  level  easier  than  their  tested  reading  ability  lost 
an  ..verage  of  10  points  in  vocabulary.     Only  one  child  had  a  text  at  least  a 
grade  level  harder  and  that  child  gained  50  points.     (Those  usinr  basals  similar 
to  their  reading  level  gained  an  average  of  1.^3  points:)     Observers  noted  whether 
materials  other  than  basals  or  workbooks  were  used  duirng  each  focal  child's  read- 
ing period.     Children  whose  teacher  actually  used  these  other  materials  while 
observers  were  present  -  tradebooks.  language  experience  charts,  teacher-written 
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stories  and  worksheets  —  were  much  more  likely  to  show  gains  on  the  WISC-R 
vocabulary  subtest   (Kendall's  Tau  B  =   .36765,  p  =  .01). 

Instruction 

Explicit  vocabulary  teairjhing  during  reading  lessons,  at  least  ones  we  ot- 
iefved,  was  not  related  to  gains  on  the  WISC-R  vocabulary  subtest.     Children  in 
classes  where  obser\'ers  noted  explicit  vocabulary  instruction  taking  place  were 
no  more  likely  to  gain  than  children  in  classes  whe^e  observers  sas  no  vocabulary 
teaching.     Incidental  development  of  word  meanings  in  reading  lessons,  for  example, 
one  teacher's  discussion  of  "leftovers,"  was  similarly  unrelated  to  vocabulary 
gains- 

On  the  other  hand,  observers'  ratings  of  the  quality  of  instruction  and  the 
classroom  environment  for  literacy  were  associated  with  children's  gains  on  the 
•WISC-R  word  meaning  subtest.     Classrooms  with  a  positive  instruction  rating  were 
ones  in  which  children  seemed  challenged  and  involved  and  teachers  regularly  gave 
explanations  and  developed  concepts.     Focal  children  in  these  classrooms  were 
more  likely  to  gain  on  the  WISC-R  subtest  CK^  ^  5.647,  2  d.f.,  p  =  .06)  than  those 
in  classes  with  neutral  or  negative  ratings  for  instruction.     Observer  ratings 
of  the  literacy  environment  were  even  more  strongly  related  to  vocabulary  gains: 
All  of  the  focal  children  in  classrooms  with  positive  literacy  environ:.ent 

ratings  gained  compared  t6  only  half  of  those  in  rooms  with  a  negative  rating 
(X.^-  8.180,  2  d.f.,  p<.02).     Varied  reading  materials,  frequent  library  visits, 
teacher  questions  requiring  students  to  draw  inferences,  frequent  writing  assign- 
ments were  all  included  in  observers'  positive  rating  of  the  classroom  literacy 
environment . 

Teacher  reports  of  frequency  of  in-class  writing  on  the  questionnaire  were 
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related  to  extreme  scores  on  the  vocabulary  subtest.     The  only  children  who  gained 
AO  or  50  points  had  waiting  in  class  at  least  once  a  week.     No  child  who  wrote 
In  class  at  least  once  a  week  lost  more  than  16  points,  whereas  30%  of  children 
^ho  wrote  less  frequently  lost  more  than  lo'points.     The  type  of  writing  that 
focal  children  did  in  class  was  also  related  to  gains  on  the  WISC-R.  Children 
m  classes  where  teachers    reported  assigning  creative  writing  were  more  likely 
to  gain  in  vocabulary,   especially  20  points  or  more,  than  children  in  classes 
where  creative  w:'iting  was  not  assigned   CK=  6.17,  p  <.05). 

Another  factor  in  children's  school  experience  related  to  gains  on  the  VISC-R 
vocabulary  subtest  was  the  number  of  types  of  field  trips  they  took.     None  of 
the  focal  children  whose  class  took  three  or  more  types  of  field  trips  Scored 
lower  on  the  WiSC-R  vocabulary  than  he  or  she  had  the  year  before,  but  307  of 
the  children  whose  class  took  two  types  or  fewer  did.     Sixty  percent  of  the  focal 
children  who  went  on  three  or  more  different  kinds  of  field  trips  showed  a  gain 
in  vocabulary;   but  only  39%  of  the  children  who  had  fewer  types  of  field  trips 
gained,  (see  Chapter  9  for  more  findings  on  "outings"  and  vocabular,^  growth). 

It  seems  surprising  that  vocabulary  instruction  in  reading  lessons  had  no 
relation  to  children's  gai^s  in  vocabulary  on  the  WiSC-R.     The  descriptions  of 
reading  lessons  in  Chapter  4  give  some  indication  of  why  this  might  be  so.  Words 
chosen  for  discussion  were  often  ones  already  in  the  children's  speaking  vocabu- 
lary;  for  example,  the  discussion  of  the  word  "leftovers"  and  "dough"  described 
in  Chapter  A   for  a  third  grade  cl.ss .     Moreover  what  teachers  did  to  develop  meaning, 
was  often  limited  to  having  the  children  copy  definitions  (for  example  in   Chapter  As 
description  of  Mr.  Barasch's  sixt>   grade  reading  lesson; 

The  observers'   instruction  rating,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Judges  how  chal- 
lenging lessons  were  and  how  thoroughly  teachers  developed  concepts  did  have  a 
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relationship  to  focal  children's  vocabulary  gains.     This  instruction  rating  may 
be  a  better  indicator    of  the  effectiveness  of  vocabulary  instruction  in  the 
classroom . 

Schools  present  children  with  other  less  formal  opportunities  for  learning 
new  words.     Some  of  these  other  occasions  for  vocabulary  development  were  even 
more  important  for  bur  focal  childrf:n's  gains  on  the  WISC-R  subtest  than  explicit 
instruction  was.     Being  exposed  to  new  experiences  through  field  trips  or  getting 
practice  using  words  in  classroom  writing  were  both  associated  with  better  than 
expected  results  on  the  WISC-R  vocabulary  subtest.     Observer  ratings  of  the  class- 
rooms as  environments  for  literacy  had  the  strongest  relationship  to  WISC  gains 
of  any  school  factor.     The  description  of  Ms.  Pasquale's  class  in  chapter  4 
illustrates  the  diverse  opportunities  for  learning  new  words  present  in  a  rich 
classroom  environment, 

Horo  e-  a  nd-  S  c  hao  I 

The  home  and  school  factors  t;hat  were  strongly  related  to  gains  in  compre- 
hension —  teachers*  contacts  with  families,  their  judgments  of  families'  contri- 
bution to  focal  children's  school  success  —  had  no  relationship  to  whether  child- 
ren gained  or  not  on  the  WiSC-R  vocabulary  subtest.     Surprisingly  teachers'  edu- 
cational expectations  for  focal  children  had  a  negative  relationship  to  vocabu- 
lary gains.     Unlike  in  reading,  where  teachers  may  have  consciously  provided 
superior  instruction  for  those  who  they  expected  to  go  farther,  children  who 
were  seen  as  less  competent        those  not  expected  to  graduate  from  high  school  — 
XDay  have    gotteriniore  exposure  to  new  words  because  they  were  seen  as  needing 
more  help  in  this  area. 
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In  addition^  below-average  readers  were  more  likely  as  a  group  to  make  gains 
on  the  WISC-R  subtest   (see  Chapter  7).     Since  these  are  the  children  for  whom 
teachers'  educational  expectations  were  lowest,  the  usual  pattern  of  association 
between  expectations  and  gains  was  broken  here. 

One  group  of  children  in  our  study  ~  those  of  foreign-born  parents  —  were 
less  likely  to  lose  ground  on  the  WiSG-R  vocabulary  subtest  than  children  of  U.S.- 
born  parents.     None  of  the  non-native  children's  scores  dropped,   but  365;  of  the 
children  whose  parents  were  native-born  had  scores  that  showed  a  decline  relative 
to  their  chronological  age. 

Gains  in  word  meaning,  as  measured  by  the  WISC-R  vocabulary  subtest,  were 
related  tc  some  of  the  same  factors  we  call  a  "broad  definition  of  literacy." 
Factors  which  were  associated  with  better-than-expected  gains  in  reading  compre- 
hension —  high  observer  ratings  for  the  classroom  as  a  literacy  environment, 
teacher's  use  of  materials  other  than  basals  or  workbooks  in  reading  lessons, 
assignment  of  creating  writing  ~  were  even  more  strongly  associated  with  wOrd 
meaning  gains.     As  with  word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension,  the  conven- 
tional classroom  approach  to  fostering  growth  in  this  area  -  explicit  vocabulary 
teaching  ~  showed  no  relationship  to  measured  gains. 

Factors    Related^  WritlnS 

As  discussed  in  chapter  7,  focal  children  were  asked  to  produce  both  exposi- 
tory and  narrative  writing  samples  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  study 
in  May  1981  and  again  in  May  1982.     Each  year  these  samples  from  our  group  of 
children  were  holistically  rated  from  1  to  A  relative  to  each  other/rather  than 
against  an  absolute  standard^ by  three  independent  riters  and  raters'  scores  for 
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each  child  were  averaged.     When  each  child's  first  year  score  was  subtracted 
from  the  second  year's,   individual  gains  ranged  from  -1.5  to  +1.5,     To  relate 
classroom  factors  to  children's  writing  abilities,  we  developed  four  n^easures 
of  gains  f or  . ind ividual s  indicating  the  improvement  ±n  a  child^s  writing  from 
the  first  year  to  the  second  year  of  the  study.     Two  measures  of  improvement  . 
in  writing  were  increases  in  holistic  rating  from  one  year  to  the  next  on  the 
narrative  and  on  the  expository  samples.     Two  additional  gain  measures  were  in- 
crease     iti  number  of  words  written  (as  a  proportion  of  an  individual's  original 
samples)   in  response  to  the  narrative  and  expository  stimuli.     These  production 
gain  measures  are  included  here  because  they  correlate  highly  with  both  vriting 
content  and  holistic  ratings  and  are  associated  with  home  factors  discussed 
in  Chapter  9. 

We  hypothesize  that  these  gain  measures  in  writing  reflect  factors  in  the  chi 
ren'-s  school  experience  in  the  second  year  of  the  study -and  the  continuing  influ- 
ence of  oot-of-schoci  factors  as  well.     The  sections  that  follow  relate  the  four 
gain  measures  to  information  from  the  mother,   child,  and  teacher  interviews  and 
to  observer  ratings  of  the  second  year  classrooms. 

Attitude  Toward  Writing 

We  found  relationships  between  the  children's  attitudes  toward  writing 
as  indicated  by  responses  on  both  child  and  maternal  interviews  and  changes  in 
their  writing  from  one  year  to  the  next.     There  were  associations  between  a  child 
responding  during  the  inverview  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  that  he  or  she 
"liked  to  write"  or  "wrote  for  fun"  and  gains  on  all  four  measures  of  writing. 
Eighty  percent  of  focal  children  who  reported  liking  to  write  increased  in  pro- 
duction on  the  expository  sample  whereas  only  33%  of  those  who  said  they  ^idn-U 
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like  to  write  gained  in  expository  production  (X^  =  5.23,  p<.05).     There  were 
sUniiar  but  weaker  associations  between  liking    to  t^ite  and  production  gain 
on  the  narrative  passage  (75%  versus  42%)  and  with  gain  in  holistic  rating  on 
the  narrative. passage  (76%  versus  59%).  Sixty  percent  of  the  children  who  said 
theydidn't  write  for  fun  wrote  pooier  quality  narrative  and  expository  samples 
the  second  year,  compared  to  only  33%  of  children  who  did  write  for  fun. 

Based  on  information  from  the  maternal  interview  as  well,  focal  children 
who  liked  to  write  (this  time  according  to  their  inother 's  report)  were  somewhat 
more  likely  to  gain  in  quality  on  the  narrative  and  on  the  expository  ratings. 
None  of  the  five  children  who  were  said  by  their  mother  not  to  like  writing  gained 
more  than  .6  points  in  narrative  holistic  rating  from  one  year  to  the  next,  while 
41%  of  those  who  were  said  to  enjoy  writing  gained  that  much  or  more.  There 
was  a  similar  pattern  of  association  with  liking     to  write  and  improvement  in 
raters'  judgment  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  expository _passages  produced 
across  the  two  years. 

j 

Mrdtlng  Experiences  at  Home 

timited  access  to  writing  materials  at  home  as  reported  by  children's  mothers 
was  rilated  to  lack  of  growth  in  writing  for  these  children  across  the  years 
of  cui  study.     Virtually  every  child  lived  in  a  household  where  there  were  some 
writing  materials,  but  three  children  lacked  materials  of  their  own.     These  three 
children  wrote  shorter  narrative  passages  in  the  second  year  of  the  study  than 
they  had  in  the  first  =  7. ©9.  r<-01),  and  two  of  the  three  children  who, 

according  to  the  mother's  report,  lacked  writing  materials  actually  decreased 
in  production  on  the . expository  sample  (only  20%  of  the  children  who  had  their 
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own  materials  wrote  fewer  words  the  second  year.     None  of  these  children  who 
lacked  inaterials  of  their  own  showed  gains  of  .6  points  or  more  in  narrative 
holistic  rating  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  study,  but  32%  of  the  children 
who  had  their  own  writing  materials  at  home  gained  this  much. 

Children  and  their  motherB  were  also  asked  how  frequently  they  engaged  ir. 
a  range  of  writing  activities  at  home.     There  was  no  relationship  between  the 
reported  frequency  of  the  child's  writing  at  home  and  any  aeasures  of  growth  m 
writing  across  the  two  years.     Nor  was  there  much  association  between  the  nafjr e 
of  children's  writing  experiences  at  home  cmd  gains  on  writing  measurss.  The 
only  exception  was  a  greater  increase  in  expository  production  asong  children 
who  caid  they  wrote  letters  at  home.     But  children  who,  according  to  both  r.otr. er 
and  child  reports,  wrote  ^'messages",  "notes  to  friends",  "shopping  lists",  and 
"diaries  or  stories"  showed  no  more  growth  on  any  of  our  writing  measures  thar. 
children  who  did  not  engage  in  these  activities  at  home. 

Although  there  was  considerable  variation  in  children's  writing  activities 
put  of  school,  this  variation  was  not  reflected  in  differential  patterns  of  gains 
on  measures  of  children's  writing-     Children's  attitude  toward  writing,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  related  to  gains  from  one  year  to  the  next.     Chapter  9  presents 
similar  results  confirming  the  conclusion  that  attitude,  and  emotional  factors 
more  generally,   showed  a  greater  relationship  to  writing  status  than  any  measures 
of  home  writing  experience  we  collected. 

Writing  Experiences  at  School 

Teachers  of  our  focal  children  in  the  second  year  of  the  study  were  asked 
to  estimate  the  frequency  of  in-class  writing  and  to  describe  the  writing  assignments 
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they  gave  their  classes.     Frequency  of  in-class  writing  was  related  to  gains 
on  the  narrative  passage  from  one  year  to  the  next  in  quality  ratings.  Comparing 
children  who  did  class-sponsored  writing  once  a  week  or  more  often  to  those 
writing  less  frequently,  the  children  with  more  in-class  writing  experience  were 

more  likely  to  gain  and  less  likely  to  lose  in  holistic  ratings  of  the  quality 

2- 

of  their  narrative  passages  iji  =  4,51,  p<.05).     However,  there  was  no  clear 
relationship  betvyeen  frequency  of  in-ciass  writing  and  gains  on  the  other  three 
writing  measures. 

The  types  of  writing  teachers  assigned  bore  a  greater  relationship  to  im- 
provement or  our  writing  measures  than  the  frequency  with  which  they  assigned 
did.     For  example,  children  whose  teachers  said  they  assigned  "creative*'  writing 

were  more  likely  to  write  longer  narrative  passages  in  the  second  year  of  our 

2  -      -   -- 

study  than  they  had  the  preceding  year  (X   =  3,91,  p^;05).     Children  whose  teach- 
ers reported  assigning  creative  writing  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  increase 
in  production  on  the  expository  sample,  as  well.     Experience  with  creative  writ- 
ing also  affected  quality  ratings:     half  of  the  children  who  did  creative  writing 
in  class  gained   .6  or  tnore  on  ratings  of  their  narrative  passages  across  the 
two  yearSj  but  only  21%  of  the  children  whose  teacher  did  not  mention  assigning 
creative ^writing  did  this  well.     Children  whose  teacher  metnioned  assigning  re- 
search reports  were  also  somewhat  more  likely  to  improve  in  ratings  on  the  nar- 
rative passage  the  second  year  compared  to  children  whose  teacher  dicr 't  assign 
these  reports  OC?  =  A. 88,  p^.lO). 

There  was  nc  relationship,  on  the  other  hand,  between  teachers'  mention 
of  assigning  any  other  single  type  of  writing  —  essays,  projects,  journals, 
stories  or  book  reports  ~  and  focal  children's  improvement  on  any  of  our  writing 
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measures  from  the  first  to  the  iicond  year  of  the  study.     However,  children  whose 
teacher  described  assigning  sentences  and  paragraphs  --  very  Itoited  types  of 
writing  --  showed  less  gain  on  several  writing  measures  than  focal  children  who 
did  only  more  challenging  types  of  writing.     For  example,  58%  of  the  children 
who  didn't  write  paragraphs  in  class  wrote  expository  passages  in  the  second 
year  of  the  study  that  were  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  ones  they'd  written 
the  first  year;  only  14%  of  the  children  whose  teacher  assigned  paragraph  writing 
showed  this  much  gain  in  word  production  (X^  =  5.53,  p^C-Ob).     Children  whose 
teacher  reported  assigning  paragraph  writing  were  also  less  likely  to  write  longer 
narrative  passages  the  second  year  of  the  study  (X^  =  3.91,  p<.05).     In  ratings 
of  the  quality  of  the  narrative  passage  from  one  year  to  the  nexL.  83%  of  children 
who  didn't  get  assigned  writing  showed  improvement,  but  only  56%  of  children 
who  were  assigned  paragraph  writing  improves.     Children  whose  teachers  mentioned 
assigning  "sentences"  showed  similar,  though  statistically  Weaker,  patterns  of 
less  writing  improvement  compared  to  children  whose  teachers  didn't  give  sentence 

writing  assignments. 

In  chapter  A  we  contrasted  composing  with  "quasi-writing"  activities  such 
as  filling  in  the  blanks  and  circling  answers  in  workbooks.     Teachers  were  asked 
which  of  several  types  of  homework  assignments  they  gave,   among  them,  workbook 
ari'd^^'iting  assignments.     Focal  children  whose  homework  included  writing  assign- 
ments were  more  likely  to  improve  in  holistic  ratings  of  their  second  year's 
expository  passage:     70%  of  them  did,  compared  to  only  33%  of  those  who  weren't 
assigned  writing  homework.     Similarly,   children  who  had  writing  homework  were 
aore  likely  to  receive  holistic  ratings  .6  points  or  more  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year  on  narrative  passages;  45%  of  those  who  were  assigned  writing  home- 
work gained  this  much,  but  none  of  those  who  had  no  writing  homework  did.  Addi- 
tionally. 80%  of  focal  children  whose  teacher  assigned  writing  homework  wrote 
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longer  expository  passages  the  second  year  than  they  had  the  Uisi ,  while  only 
50%  of  the  children  who  didn't  iet  waiting  homework  did.     In  contrast  to  writing 
homework,  workbook  homework,   given  by  17  focal  children's  teachers,  involved 
the  students  in  quasi-writing  father  than  composing.     Having  workbook  homework 
was  negatively  related  to  gains  in   quality  ratipgs  of  narrative  passages:  Only 
58%  of  the  children  who  had  workbook  homework  gained  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
but  885^  of  children  who  did  not  have  this  limited  kind  of  writing  as  homework 
iniprovefl|. 


Children  in  classrooms  which  were  given  positive  instruction  ratings  by 
observers  -  those  in  which  teachers  gave  explanations  and  developed  concepts  and 
children  were  challenged  and  involved  -  were  more  likely  to  gain  at  least  .6 
point  on  the  averaged  holistic  rating  of  their  expository  sample  than  were  children 
in  classrooms  which  observers  rated  as  negative  or  neutral  in  instruction   il^  = 
^..6A.  p^l.OS).     However,  observers'   instructional  ratings  of  the  classrooms  were 
net  related  to  children's  gains  in  holistic  rating  of  their  narrative  writing. 
There  were  associations,   on  the  other  hand,   between  ratings  of  classroom  instruction 
and  gains  in  the  length  of  both  the  expository  (x'  =  A.35.  p^.05)   and  the  narra- 
tive passages  produced.     Only  ten  percent  of  focal  children  whose  classroom  was 
fated  "negative"  in  instruction  wrote  narrative  passages  the  second  year  of 
the  study  that  were  twice  thelength  of  the  ones  they'd  written  the  previous  year. 
However  30%  of  those  whose  classroom  received  a  neutral  rating,  and  50%  of  those 
whose  room  received  a  positive  rating  did. 

Observers'  ratings  of  the  literacy  environment  of  the  classrooms  -  enriched, 
average,   impoverished  -  and  of  the  emotional  climate  of  the  classrooms  were 
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not  significantly  related  to  children's  gains  in  holistic  ratings  on  either  the 
expository  or  the  narrative  sample  ar  to  either  gains  in  number- of  wordi  pro- 
duced on  either  passage. 


re- 


in summary,  the  child's  own  enjoyment  of  writing  was  the  only  factor 
iated  to  gains  on  all  four  of  writing  measures.     A  complex  of  other  factors  which 
can  be  thought  of  as  indicators  of  exposure  to  writing  —  the  child  having  his 
or  her  own  writing  materials,  doing  creative  writing  in  class,  not  doing  simply 

  ^ 

paragraph  writing,  and  having  writing  homework  ~  aii  were  associated  with  in- 
creases in  length  of  both  the  narrative  and  expository  passages  children  produced 
froir.  one  year  to  the  next.     Having  a  teacher  with  high  standards,  a  factor  indi- 
cated by  the  instruction  ratings,  was  also  associate?]  with  production  gains. 
Gains  in  the  quality  of  the  narrative  passages  produced  were  related  to  these 
same  factors  plus  three  additional  ones  —  doing  in-class  writing  once  a  week 
or  more,  writing  research  reports,  and  not  having  workbook  homewoik.  '  Gains  in 
the  quality  of  expository  passages  were  related  to  only  two  factors  having 
writing  homework  and  being  in  a  classroom  with  a  teacher  who  received  a  high 
observers'  rating  for  instruction.     Having  a  teacher  who  gave  good  explanations 
and  developed  concepts  or  being  asked  to  do  these  things  in  writing  homework 
bore  the  clearest  relationship  to  improvenent  in  the  quality  of  children's  ex- 
pository writing  and  high  standards. 

Conclu4sion 

Table  8-1  summarizes  the  factoids  we  found  to  be  positively  associated  with 
individual  children's  gains  in  reading  comprehension,  word  recognition,  word 
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„,ani„g.  and  «  is  cl*..  fro.  tht.  t.tic  th.t  ^rterlUs.  cl...,»o. 

^..,„c.io„.  a„d  faitly  contact  .rc  .n  important  f.ctot.  S  children's  literacy 
d,„lop..nt.    Diffefent  factor.  .«  aii^ciated  with  ..Mi  K  ^ifferint  „». 
of  literacy.  t»t  so.e  factors  are  related  to  growth  in  .ore  than  one  are.: 

V.  conclude  that  schools  and  classrooms  do  »a,.e  a  different  for  children's 
,„„th  in  literacy  s.ills,  though  it  is  also  apparent  that  school  experiences  - 
„.,.ti.e  or  positive        »a.e  .ore  difference  for  so.e  children's  ..ins  than  others. 
The  i»portant  rol.  of  home  factors  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  thaf  follows . 
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Chapter  9:    Family  Influences  on  Children's  Literacy 

There  are  a  ntmber  of  dimensions  of  children's  family  and  out-of- 
school  life  which  might  be  hypothesized  to  contribute  significantly  to 
their  acquisition  of  reading  and  related  skills.    The  one  which  has 
received  the  most  attention  in  studies  of  home  influence  on  reading  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  degree  of  literacy  in  the  faiily,  as  evidenced  by  such 
variable^  as  number  of  books  in  the  home  and  length  of  time  spent  reading. 
Two  other  dimensions  which  many  studies  have  suggested  are  highly  pre- 
dictive of  children's  school  success  are:    a)  parental  educational  level, 
presumably  because    parents  with  more  education  provide  a  more  stimulating 
home  environment  and  are  better  able  to  help  children  with  school-related 
problems,  and  b)  family  constellation    and  background*  such  as  number 
of  children  and  their  birth  order,  and  whether  it  ±f  a  single-  or  two- 
parent  household. 

Our  study  was  designed  to  test  the  Impact  of  .familiar  variables  such  as 
those  mentioned  above  within  a  low-income  population,  where  social  class 
does  not  co-vary  with  the  variables  of  interest,  but  also  to  go  beyond 
these  variables  and  assess  the  role  of  several  other  dimensions  of  family 
iife  as  well.     Such  dimensions  include  the  family's  perception  of  and 
aspirations  for  its  children;  the  degree  to  which  the  children  and  mothers 
had  contacts  outside  the  household  with  extended  family,  friends,  community 
groups,  and  other  institutions,  and  the  degree  to  which  non-school 
activities  were  available  to  the  children;  the  level  of  organization  and 
emotional  climate  of  the  family's  life,  as  indicated  by  the  physical 
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surroundings  they  create  and  by  their  use  of  schedules  and  plans,  by 
their  reliability  in  keeping  appointments  and  getting  their  children  to 
^ol.  and  by  a  sense  of  predictability  "^"^  °' 

^  stress  (financial  and  otherwise)  being  ex^eri^nc^^^  family. 

in  Chapter  3  we  gave  so.e  sense  of  the  variability  of  the  families  on 

•  T     rM.  Chapter    we  Will  discuss  how  each  Of  these  dimensions 

these  dimensions.     In  this  chapter,  we 

..lates  to  cftHdran-s  literacy  achteva.ents.    71rst.  we  will  as.ess  their  i.- 
latlonshlps  Eo  our  Initl.l  classification  of  the  children  Into  .hove-  and 

-    Then  wi  will  loot  St  thorn  in  relation  to  the 

beiow-average  readers  •     men  we  .wj.j.j.  ^M-  i^^-^^k 

children's  performances  on'V»M<«.,?ufe5ests,of  t^;«jg| 
lansuase  battery,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  sev.ril  home  factors 
influence  the  various  literacy  skills  differentially.    Finally.  In  the  last 
section  of  this  chapter,  we  will  construct  a  number  of  models  of  Inter- 
action amons  the  various  dimension,  .nd  test  the.  uMng  regression  analysis 

,     .  „„.^e  (a)  the  Word  Recognition  Subtest 
The  literacy  subtests   examined  were  tn 

.  -        reflects  the  reading  skills  most  relevant 

of  the  Roswell-Chall,  because  it  reflects  ^ 

*.P<jr  reflect  the  parents 
to  second  and  third  graders  and  because  it  .^gt;^'|^^^ 

i  i        r^^  the  Silent  Reading  Subtest  of 
direct  teaching  and  literacy  provision,  (b)  the 

the  Roswell-Chall,  because  it  reflects  comprehension  -  the  skill- of  ^ 
central  interest  in  thisstudy  and  the  skill  that  parents  are  less  likely 

Me  directly,  (O  the  VISC-R  Vocabulary  subtest  scale  score, 
to  be  teaching  d±reccj.y,  k^j 

.  larv  is  s.en  as  a  crucial  determinant  of  reading  compre- 
because  vocabulary  is  seen  d  ^  ^ 

,        Tpct  enrichment  in  the  home 
,  and  al.o  because  -"^'^-^riF^^afSiij^S^.M^ 
more  strongly  than  other  literacy-related  s«ll». 

„ord  production  score,  on  their  expository  and  their  narrative  .ling 

*  z  -*  u-frrViiv  with  measures  Of 
samples,  because  word  production  correlates  highly 

.  Wistic  ratings  and  holistic  ranks)  and  because 

writing  quality  (e.g.,  holistic  rati^g^^ 


«,rd  prodaction  reflects  children's  familiarity  with  and  interest  in  the 
writing  task.     On  all  four  measures  we  used  scores  from  the  first  year 
of  our  study  because  that  was  the  ilme  period  in  which  the  questions  were 
asked  in  the  family.     In  Chapter  8.  gains    over  the  course  of  the 
second  year  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  school  factors. 

In  this  next  section,  then,  we  will  present  findings  for  each  of  the 
seven  dimensions  identified  above,  first  how  the  variables  reflecting 
those  dimensions  relate  to  the  children's  global  status  as  above-  or  below- 
average  readers,  then  how  they  relate  to  the  children's  scores  on  the 
four  literacy  measures:     word  recognition,  reading  comprehension,  vocabu- 
iary.  and  word  production. 

Children'  g literacy  : 

A  first  question  about  our  various  literacy  variables,  both  our 
grouping  of  ffie  children  as  above-  and  below-average  readers  and  our 
four  literacy  measures,  is  to  what  extent  they  are  valid  and  reliable 
ways  of  assessing  children's  literacy  skills.     In  this  section  we  present 
data  from  the  interviews  with  children  and  their  parents  in  order  to  assess 
the  relationships  between  children'^  test  scores  and  the  children's 
current  literacy  behaviors.     Clearly,  we  are  not  trying  to  make 
any  causal  argument  in  this  section  -  ve  are  merely  trying  to  test  whether 
differences  in. the  scores  on  heading,  vocabulary,  and  writing  tests  relate 
to  children's  reports  about  their  own  reading,  and  to  mothers'  reports  about 
their  children's  reading. 


average  ^L^^y  t^hPther  or  not 

i      s  they  liked  to  play  word  gataes,  In  whether 

finding  was.  in  whether  they  lis 

>     ,,,    in  h6w  frequently  they  went  to  the 
they  read  a  newspaper  regnlarly.  in  ^ 
U.rary.  or  in  whether  they  had  read  a  Soo.  l.tely  for  pleasure  (a 

.lire  were  .o.e  di^erene.  between  the  two  groups  of  ohiidren  we  ^ 
,..,„.te.  ahove.  and  helow-a.rage  readers,  however.    ..ere  was  a  sign  - 
f.ant  ditferenoe  (.^  -  .--S,  P<.05>  hetween  t*e  two  groups  i    wKet  e 
.h.  na^ea  the.sel.es  .s  the  per'son  in  th.r  fa.ly  who  reads  th  ^st. 

^      =«id  he  read  the  most  of  anyone  in  the 
only  one  below-average  reader  said  he 

^        ==id  thev  did.  Above-average 
family,  but  six  above-average  readers  said  they 

,2,0    ^  .  .05)  to  name  a  child  (tnem- 
readers  were  also  more  likely  (x    -  5.0.  P  < -05) 

u        «  arlult  as  the  person  who  reads  the 
selves  or  a  sibling)  rather  than  an  adult 

-ost  in  their  families.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

■   .here  was  a  tender..  ,or  aho„a.e  r      e      ^  ^^^^ 

had  read  reoently  than  ---^  '  __„,e  readers  .tended 

reading  appro.i^tely  the  sa.e  nu.her  of  hoo^.  ^ 

,.„e  a  speoial  ti».  in  th.  day  that  they  read,  aeoordifg  t 
to  have  aw  ^    .  fai  7%)  than  below-average 

c     ^  o^rf»■ra^e  readers  (.'♦i-'a^ 
S.,„ifioantly  .ore  — _  Ught 

.     .  r7'i^  named  a  favorite  author  -  an  int 
readers  (7^)  naneo  favorite  book. 

oToaos  in  naming  a  >° 
,  rhe  lack  of  difference  between  the  groups 
of  the  tacK  oj-  "  ^        o„o-raffe  readers 

,,,,  that  aixth  graders  in  genera   ^ 

-  -  aixth  sraders  who  reported  li^ng  to  read 

S  - 

average  giris.  ^«^9" 

.h"  in  response  to  "do  you  like  to  read? 
Jenkins)  said  "not  much    in  resp 
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Table  9-1 

-,     •      «f  Children's  Literacy  to  Reading  Status 
The  Relation  of  Chliaren  t.  a-"- 


Ahnve  Average 


%  who  ,th±nk  reading  very  important  ^ 

%  vho  like  to  play  word  games 

%  who  use  a  dictionary  at  home 

%  whose  family  gets  a  newspaper 

%  Who  read  a  newspaper  regularly 

%  who  go  to  the  library  at  least  weekly 

%  who  have  read  a  book  lately  for  pleasure 

X  who  read  the  most  in  their  family 

X  Who  say  child  reads  the  most  in  their  family 

Mean  number  of  books'  names 

%  who  have  a  favorite  author 

%  who  report  liking  to  read  "a  lot" 

%  who  report  reading  is  favorite  subject 

%  who  report  reading  is  least  favorite  subject 

%  who  report  reading  "very  well" 

%  who  like  book  used  for  reading  at  school 

%  who  report  being  bored  with  reading  at  school 


50.0 
76.5 
64.7 
82.4 
_64.7 
29.4 
82.4 
40.0 
60.0 
03.35 
41.7 
52.9 
18.8 
00.06 
29.4 
93.8 
35.3 


Below  Average 

46,7 

80.0 

85,7 

66.7 

80,0 

42,9 

80,0 

00.07* 

20.0* 

02.13+ 

00.07** 

40,0 

0(5,03 

 QOtOO 

00.07+ 

66.7+ 

33.3 


+  -  .10 
*  -  .05 

**  =  .01 
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Slightly  more  above-average  readers  reported  reading  was  their 
favorite  subject  at  school,  but  one  above-average  child  (a  second  grade 
boy)  also  said  that  reading  was  hi.  Iea3t  favorite  subject.    Five  of  the 
six  children  who  reported  they  r..d  "very  well"  were  above-average  readers. 

,  T^Vfitv  to  like  and  less  likely  to 

Above-average  readers  were  L^omewhat  more  likely  to  ±lKe  an 

^  i  J  4     i-h^lT  7-eadine  eroup  at  school.     Slightly  more 

dislike  the  book  being  used  in  their  reading  group 

below-average  readers  reported  being  bored  with  reading  at  school. 

.......V  Measure.  .Mldre^s  literacy.     The  number  of  hours  . 

children  read  per  week  for  plea^re.  as  reported  by  their  mothers,  was 
positively  correlated  with  all  four  of  the  literacy  measures.  Children 
who  read  more  had  significantly  higher  word  recognition  scores,  reading 
comprehension  scores  (although  for  this  subtest  the  significance  was  at 
the  .10  level  only) ..  WISC  vocabulary  scores  and  higher  word  production 
scores.     It  is  interesting  to  note  a  very  similar  question  also  asked  of 
n^others  -  the  number  of  books  the  child  read  per  month  -  was  signifi- 
cantly related  only  to  reading  comprehension       (sie  Table  9-2)-* 

A  r^er  of  variables  were  related  to  the  children's  reading  compre- 
hension scores  but  not  to  their  word  recognition  scores.  Significantly 
higher  reading  comprehension  scores  were  achieved  by  children  who 
reported:     they  liked  to  read  a  lot.  they  read  fast  (but  interestingly 
not  that  they  "read  well"),  they  went  to  the  library  frequently,  rmd 
they  had  read  more  books  recently  for  fun-    Not  surprisingly,  children 
who  were  in  the  top  reading  group  at  school,  according  to  their  mothers, 
had  significantly  higher  reading  comprehension  scores.     Children  who 
thought  reading  was  important  had  significantly  higher  word  recognition 
as  well  as  reading  comprehension  scores. 

*See  Apoendix  H  for  a  complete  correlation  matrix  of  all  Chapter  9 
correlations  between  home  factors  and  the  four  literacy  measures. 
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Table  9-2 

ihe  Relation  of  Children's  Literacy  to  Literacy  Measures 


_  Word  Reading 
Recognition      Coim>rehension  Vocabulary 


Word 
Froductimi 


Mother's  report: 

Number  of  books  read/month 

Mother's  report: 

Hours/week  read  for  pleasure 

Mother's  report:  _   

Hours /week  read  for  assignment 

Mother's  report:   

Reading  group  now  (1-botttom) 

ehild  likes  to  read  (l=iittie) 

How  well  does  child  think 
s/he  reads  (1-not  well) 

How  fast  child  says  s/he  reads 
(1-slow) 

How  important  is  reading 
(l«not  important) 

Number  of  books  read  for  fun 

Frequency  to  library  (l«rarely) 

Frequency  child  writes  in  school 
(Child  report) 


+ALL 


+/4  +ALL 


+2  +ALL 


+ALL 


+ALL 
+A  +ALL 


+ALL 

+4  +ALL 
+2  +A  +6  +ALL 
+A  +ALL 


4-ALL 


+ALL 


-6 


+4  +ALL 


+2  +ALL 


-6 


^Sig:iificant  at  p  .10  level  only 
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There  was  a  tendency  for  stxtli  graders  who  had  recently  read  more 
books  "for  fun"  to  have  higher  reading  comprehension  scores.    At  the 
fourth-grade  level,  higher  reading  comprehension  scores  were  achieved  by 
children  who  liked  to  read,  who  thought  reading  was  important,  who  went  to 
the  library  frequently,  and  who  had  read  more  books  recently  "for  fun."  In 
addition,  fourth-grade  children  who  thought  reading  was  important  also  had 
significantly  higher  word  recognition  scores,  and  those  fourth  graders  who 
said  they  "read  fast"  had  higher  WISC  vocabulary  scores.    At  the  second- 
grade  level,  children  who  reported  reading  more  books  recently  "for  fun" 
tended  to  have  higher  rc?ding  comprehension  scores  and  wrote  longer  papers. 

During  our  interviews  we  asked  the  children  whether  they  ever  wrote 
letters,  shopping  lists,  notes  to  friends,  or  wrote  "just  for  fun." 
(Children  interpreted  "writing  notes  to  friends"  to  mean  writing  notes 
to  friends  during  class.)     We  found  no  difference  between  children  who 
reported  they  liked  to  write  and  didn't  like  to  write  on  the  four  literacy 
measures.    We  also  found  no  difference  on  the  literacy  measures  of  children 
who  said  they  did  or  did  not  write  shopping  lists  or  letters.    We  did 
find  that  children  who  wrote  notes  to  friends  had  lower  reading  cociprehen- 
iion  scores,  and  children  who  said  they  liked  to  write  "for  fun"  had  lower 
WISC  scores  (see  Tables  9-3  and  9-4) . 

Goncluatan.    The  strongest  relationship  between  children's  literacy 
behaviors  and  their  test  scores  emerged  from  the  question  "how  many 
hours  a  vreek  does  your  child  read  for  pleasure?";  children  who  were 
reported  to  read  more  scored  higher  on  all  the  literacy  measures. 
Childrer.*s  self-reports  vere  also  roughly  related  to  literacy  measures, 
e«pecialiy  reports  that  they  liked  to  read,  thought  reading  was  impor- 
tant   iead  .fi«t,  and  had  read  some  books  recently.         Reading  comprehension 
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Table  9-3 

Significant  ANOVA's  on  Children's  Literacy 


Does  child  write  notes 
to  friends? 


Mean 

Yes 
No 


n^viatlon  from  Erf— ^.^^in^  Comprehension  Score 


Second 
-.166'? 
-.1000 


Faarth 
.4375 
1.933 


Sixth 

-.6375 

1.200 


Does  child  write  "for  fun"? 


Yes 
No 


Means  on  Vocabulary 

Second  Fourth  Sixth 

9.5556  9.4545  7-833 

11.00  14.000  9.33 
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Table  9-4 

Non-Significant  ANOVA's  on  Cliildren's  Literacy 


Number  of  favorite  authors 

Child  wishes  had  more  time  for  reading 

'^hild  reads  newspaper 

Child  uses  dictionary  at  home 

Child  likes  books  for  reading  group 

Child -gets  bored  with  reading  at  school 

Mother  reports:     child  likes  to  write 

Child  reports:   ' lUkes  to  write 
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scores  were  better  related  to  the  children's  reports  than  were  ihe  other 
measares.     It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  how  much  stronger  the 
relationships  are  between  self-reported  reading  and  the  two  reading  sub- 
tests than  between  self-reported  reading  and  the  vocabulary  or  writing 
vaeasures . 

Family  Constellation  and^ckgronnd 

Numerous  studies  have  related  family  constellation  factors  -  the 
number  of  adults  and  children  in  the  household  -  as  well  as  the  birth 
order  and  sex  of  the  children  to  reading  and  more  general  school  achieve- 
ment.    (For  critical  review  of  this  literature,  see.  e.g.,  Cicirelli, 
1978;  Dwyer,  1973;  Olneck  and  Bills.  1979;  Longfellow,  1979).     Thus,  it 
seemed  important  to  look  at  how  these  global  or  "packaged"  variables 
related  to  the  reading  status  and  literary  measures  of  the  children  in 
our  study. 

Reading,  status  and  family  ^nstell^tion  and  background.    Table  9-  5 
presents  data  relating  the  children's  family  constellations  and  back- 
grounds to  their  reading  status.     There  are  no  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  we  designated  above-average  and  below-average  readers 
in  the  number  of  adults  or  children  in  their  households,  nor  in  the  sex 
or  birth  order  of  the  focal  children.     We  might  have  expected  children  who 
were  the  most  recent  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  to  be  among  the  below-average 
group,  yet  all  the  focal  children  born  elsewhere,  before  their  parents 
immigrated,  were  above-average  readers. 
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Table  9-12 

The  Relation  of  Family  Constellation  and  Background 
to  Reading  Status 


Residential  Status  of  Families: 

%  families  in  which  both  parents*  families 
long-ter^  residents 

%  families  in  which  focal  child's  grandparents 
were  immigrants 

%  families  in  which  one  or  both  focal  child's 

parents  came  as  children  to  U.S. 
%  families  in  which  both  parents  i^igrants  as  adults 

%  families  in  which  focal  child  born  elsewhere, 

before  parents  immigrated 
%  children  in  two-parent  households 
%  children  in  one-parent  household 
Mean  number  of  children  in  household 

Mean  number  of  children  younger  than  focal  child 
in  household 

Birth  order: 
%  first  born 
%  second  born 
%  third  born 
X  fourth-sixth  born 

Sex: 

%  :aales 
%  females 


Above 
Average 

6A.7 


5.9 

11.8 
17.6 

75.0 
25.0 
3.0 
1.27 


41.2 
17.6 
23.5 
17.6 


52.9 
47.1 
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Literacy  taeasures  and  family  constellation  and  background.    For  the 
sample  as  a  whole,  the  literacy  measure  most  closely  associated  with  the 
global  family  factors  was  word  production.     Children  who  wrote  longer 
papers  came  from  recent  Immigrant  families,  from  families  in  which  there 
were  more  children  in  the  household  and  from  families  in  which  there  were 
more  children  younger  than  the  focal  child.    The  only  other  finding  for 
the  entire  sample  was  that  children  from  one-parent  households  had  higher 
vocabulary  scores  (see  Table  9-6) . 

There  were  no  associations  between  these  family  factors  for  the  sixth 
graders  and  only  one  at  the  fourth-grade  level;  fourth  graders  whose 
families  came  to  the  U.S.  more  recently  wrote  longer  papers. 

There  were  many  more  significant  correlations  between  the  literacy 
measures  and  global  family  factors  at  the  second-grade  level  than  at  the 
fourth  or  sixth  grade,  but  only  two  of  these  related  to  reading.  Con- 
trary to  some  research  findings  and  popular  opinion,  second  graders  who 
were  first-  and  second-born  children,  and  who  came  from  larger  families 
had  higher  reading  comprehension  scores  than  did  later-bOrn  children  and 
children  from  smaller  families.     In  addition,  second  graders  from  larger 
families  had  hlfe     r  WISC  scores. 

Second  graders  with  higher  vocabulary  scores  came  from  households 
in  which  there  was  only  one  adult  and-  from  families  who  were  more  recent 

immigrants  to  the  U.S. 

Conclusion.    There  are  several  Important  points  to  comment  upon  here. 
For  the  most  part,  the  significant  correlations  found  in  this  area  were 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  we  might  have  expected.     For  example. 
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Table  9-6 

The  Relationship  of  Family  Constellation  and  Background  to 

Literacy  Measures 


Word  _  Reading  [  Word 

Recognition    Comprehension    Vocabulary  Production 

Residential  status  in  U.S. 
(l«long-tenn  residents) 

Number  of  adults  in 
households  (l=one  parent) 

Number  of  children  in 
household  younger  than 
focal  child 


^2  +4  +ALL 

-2  -ALL 
+2  +2  +ALL 


Birth  order  of  child 


+2 


+AtL 
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children  from  one-parent  households  had  hlghe^  WiSG  scores  than  those 
from  two-parent  households  did.    The  strongest  associations  between 
family  constellation  and  background  of  the  children  and  the  literacy 
xaeasures  were  at  the  second-grade  level.     Second-grade  children  from 
larger  families  had  significantly  higher  scores  on    two    out  of  the  four 
literacy  measures.    There  were  only  two  significant  associations  between 
the  reading  measures  and  the  family  factors  arid  these  were  at  the  second- 
grade  level.     For  the  sample  .s  a  whole,  nearly  all  the  associations  were 
between  word  production  and  the  family  factors. 

Mother's  Edncation.  Occupation  aad^ Activities 

A  number  of  studies  have  suggested  that  a  mother's  education  is 
rela-ted  to  how  she  thinks  about  and  behaves  toward  her  children,  which 
may.  in  turn,  have  an  effect  on  their  school  achievement 
(Laosa,  1978;  Durkin,  1964).    More  educated  mothers  may  provide  their 
children  with  more  materials  and  activities  which  promote  literacy;  ±n 
addition,  educated  mothers  may  become  more  directly  involved  in  their 
children's  instruction. 

we  also  were  interested  in  exploring  the  extent  to  which  mothers' 
work  and  involvement  in  ether  activities  c.tside  the  home  related  to  their 
children's  literacy.    Dave  and  Wolf  (cited  in  Bloom.  1964)  found  that 
the  extent  and  content  of  a  family',  activities  influenced  the  education 

.achievement  of  the  children • 

We  therefore  devised  a  composite  coSunity  activity  score,  which 
reflects  the  mothers'  involvement  in  social  groups,  political  action  and 
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neighborhood  association  groups,  job-af filiated  groups ,  church  organi- 
zations or  other  religious  groups,  and  school--related  groups  (such  as 
the  PTA)  .     Total  possible  scores  on  the  Cotnmunity  Activities  Scale  ranged 
from  6  (indicating  a  low  level  of  involvement  in  community  activities)  to 
12  (indicating  a  high  level  of  involvement).     The  range  in  our  sample  was 
between  8  and  12. 

fading- statu3-and  mother's  education.      The  reading  status  of  the 
children  was  not  related  to  the  mothers'  educational  attainment,  nor  to 
whether  the  mothers  said  they  liked  school  as  a  child,  or  were  thought  to 
be  good  students*  nor  to  whether  they  planned  to  continue  their  education 
(see  Table  9-7). 

Literacy  measu^e^^tld  tnother-S-educatton.    Mother's  education  was 
positively  correlated  to  the  children's  vjord  recognition  scores  for  the 
entire  sample  and  at  the  sixth-grade  level  (see  Table  9-8) .    At  the  fourth- 
grade  level,  however,  mother's  education  was  negatively  correlated  Kith 
the  children's  reading  comprehension  scores.     At  the  second-grade  level, 
the  mother's  education  was  negatively  related  to  the  children's  writing, 
but  not  to  their  reading  or  vocabulary  tests.     Sixth-grade  children  whose 
mothers  reported  having  liked  school  a  lot  as  a  child  also  wrote  signi- 
ficantly shorter  papers. • 

Reading  status  aad  motherly  work.      The  reading  status  of  the  children 
was  not  related  to  whether  their  mothers  worked,  whether  their  mothers 
were  satisfied  with  their  jobs  or  had  progressed  to  higher-level  jobs 
during  their  work  lives. 
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Table  9-7 

The  Relation  of  Mothers'  Education.  Work  and  Activities  to  Reading  S 


Education 

%  who  finished  high  school 

%  who  had  some  post  high  school  education 

%  vho  liked  school  as  a  child 

%  who  said  teachers  thought  they  were  a 

good  student  in  elementary  school 
%  who  plan  to  continue  education 


Above  Average 

86.67 

20. 

64.3 

53.8 
33.3 


B&Low  Avcra 

83.33 
•  33.33 
90.9 

40.0 
50. 


Work 

%  who  are  working  now 
%  who  earned  less  than  $200/  week 
%  who  earned  more  than  $200/  week 
%  who  have  "moved  up"  in  general 
%  who  are  very  satisfied  with  job 


68.8 
50. 
50. 
38.5 
9.1 


78.6 

50. 

50. 

58.3 

41.7 


Activities 


%  who  are  involved  in  some  community  activities 


61.53 


41.67 
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Table  9-8 

The  Relationship  of  Mother's  Education,  Work,  and 
Activities  to  Literacy  Measures 


Word  Reading    Word 

R^ognition  C  csmpxeheus  ion    Vocabulary  Production 

Education 

Mother's  education  +6  +ALL 

Mother  liked  school  as  a  child 
(l^little) 


Work 

Mother's  satisfaction  with  job 
Mother's  salary  (l=low) 


Activities 

Mother's  involvement  in 
community  activities 
(low  score=low  involvement) 

Non-signficant  ANOVA's  on  mother's  education,  work  and  activities 

Mother  pl^UB  to  continue  education 
Mother  working  now 

Mother  has  "moved  up'*  in  general  to  higher-level  job 


+2  -4  -6 


+4     All  +4  +ALL 
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Literacy  laeasures  .  and  mother's  work.    The  only  asiJect  of  mother's  work 
that  related  to  the  children's  literacy  measures  was  salary.     Second  graders 
of  mothers  earning  low  salaries  had  lower  word  recgonxtion  scores,  although, 
fourth-grade  children  of  iothers  earning  low  salaries  had  higher  reading  com- 
prehension scores.     Sixth-grade  children  of  mothers  With  low  salaries  wrote  more, 

p^^ainp  g^tatus  and  mothers'  activities.    About  half  the  mothers  were 
not  involved  in  any  coiiunity  activities.     More  mothers  reported  involve- 
ment in  school-related  activities  than  in  any  other  kind,  yet  only  a  third 
of  the  mothers  said  they  were  involved  in  school-related  activities  at  all. 
There  were  no  differences  between  mothers  of  above-average  and  below- 
average  readers  in  their  involvement  in  community  activities  in  general, 
nor  in  their  involvement  in  school-related  groups. 

Literacy  measures  and  mothers^  activities.    There  were  associations 
between  the  mothers'  community  activities  and  children's  performance  on 
several  of  the  literacy  measures.     Mothers  who  participated  in  more  com- 
munity activities  were  significantly  more  likely  to  have  children  with 
higher  Wise  vocabulary  scores  and  word  recognition  scores.    At  the  fourth- 
grade  level,  ..ildren  whose  mothers  were  more  involved  in  community  activities 
had  higher  word  recognition  and  vocabulary  scores. 

Conclusions.    The  findings  on  mothers'  education,  work  and  activities 
are  mixed  and  thus  somewhat  puzzling.    Mothers'  education  was  associated 
with  higher  word  recognition  scores  for  the  sample  as  a  whole,  and  for 
sixth  graders,  but  with  lower  scores  in  reading  comprehension  for  fourth 
graders  and  lower  word  production  for  second  graders.  Furthermore, 
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mothers'  education  was  not  related  to  the  WISC  vocabaliry  score  at  all. 
Mothers'  degree  of  involvement  in  connnunity  activities,  however,  was 
related  to  children's  vocabulary  scores,  as  well  as  to  word  recognition 
scores. 


Parental  Expectations  and  Aspiratiorvs^^dr  Children 

Parental  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their  children  can  be 
transmitted  directly  to  the  children  as  encouragement  (Sewell  and  Hauser. 
1976),  and  can  also  influence  other  aspects  of  parental  behavior  which 
might  affect  the  chil.?r..n's  achievment.     Coleman  (1966)  found  that  parental 
aspirations  and  expectations  related  to  children's  achievement,  for 
children  older  than  those  studied  here.    ThorndikelL973)  and  Plowden 
•  (1967)  have  confirmed  the  relationship  of  parental  aspirations  to  school 
achievement  in  countries  other  than  the  U.S. 

Reading  Status.    The  majority  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  wanted  and 
expected  their  children  to  graduate  from  college  (see  Table     9-9)  . 
Naturally,  expectations  were  somewhat  lower  than  aspirations,  but  neither 
differentiated  the  parents  of  above-average  from  those  of  below-average 
readers. 

In  general,  a  mother's  expectation  was  congruent  with  her  husband's. 
In  only  two  cases  (out  of  eleven)  did  fathers  have  lower  expectations  than 
mothers;  in  both  cases,  fathers  of  above-average  girls  expected" their 
daughters  to  finish  only  high  school,  whereas  the  m^hers  expected  their 
daughters  to  graduate  from  college.    The  Gallaghers  are  an  example  of  a 
family  in  which  the  father  expects  less  of  his  daughter  than  the  mother  , 
does.  43-;- 
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Table  9-9 

The  Relation  of  Education  Aspirations  and  Expectations  to  Reading  Status 

Mothers  Fathers 

Above  -Below  Above  Below 

Average          Average  Average  Average 

81.25  61.53  83.33  50. 

62.5  38.4  50.  50. 

77.8  72.72  66.67  100. 

42.86  42.86  33.  33. 


%  who  hoped  child  would  finish  college 
%  who  expected  child  to  finish  college 
%  who  hoped  for  occupation  requiring 

a  college  degree 
%  who  explcted  child  to  have  occupation 

requiring  a  college  degree 


433 
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Given  the  lack  of  differentiation  between  above-  and  below-average 
children  in  the  educational  aspirations  their  parents  have  for  them,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations  are  very 
itmilar  and  quite  high  for  both  i^oups  as  well.    Although  there  are  a  few 
children  like  Kevin  Shea  or  Teddy  Woodward  whose  parents'  low  expectataions 
and  aspirations  may  limit  their  own  ultimate  attainment,  the  majority 
of  the  below-average  readers'  parents  expect  them  to  get  to  college  and 

to  pursue  middle-class  occupations. 

Literacy  measures.    Both  mothers'  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their 
children's  education  were  positively  correlated  with  the  children's  word  re- 
cognition scores  and  WISC  vocabulary  scores  for  the  entire  sample  (see.  Table 
9-10).    Mothers'     aspirations,  but  not  expectations,  were  positively  correlat 
wttfi  the_  cr.ildren's  reading  comprehension  scores.     Looking  at  correla- 
tions within  the  grade  levels,  sixth  graders'  mothers'  aspirations  and 
expectations  for  their  children's  education  were  positively  correlated 
with  th..  children's  word  recognition  scores  and  fourth  graders'  mothers' 
aspirations  and  expectations  were  positively  correlated  with  the  children's 
Wise  vocabulary  scores.     There  was    no  relationship  between  aspirations  or  ^ 
expectations  and  writing,  despite  the  strong  relationships  with  both 
reading  and  vocabulary. 
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Table  9-10 

The  Relationship  of  Mothers'  Aspirations 
and  Expectations  to  Children's  Literacy  Measures 

Word  Reading  "drd 

Recosnition      Comprehension       Vocabulary  Pr^ductxon 


Grade  in  school  mother  desires  . . 

child  to  complete  (l=low)  +6  +ALL  +ALL 

Grade  in  school  mother  expects  +4  +ALL 

child  to  complete  (l=low)  +6  +ALL 
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Conclusion,     Maternal  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their  child- 
ren's educational  attainment  were  most  strongly  related  to  word  recogni- 
tion and  to  vocabulary*  but  not  related  at  ail  to  children's  word  pro- 
duction in  the  writing  sample.     Maternal  aspirations  were  less  strongly 
related  to  reading  comprehension.     Thus  our  findings  confirm,  within 
this  low-income  sample,  the  cross-social  class  findings  of  Coleman  (1966) 
and  others  that  parents  who  have  high  expectations  for  their  children 
are  more  likely  to  have  children  who  achieve  well.     The  findings  are 
strongest,  f urthermorv<2 ,  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  graders,  suggesting 
that  parental  goals  have  an  increasing  impact  as  children  get  older. 
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Child ren^s  Ac t Ivl ties 

A  bias  of  research  about  family  influence  on  children  has  been  to 
look  at  the  family  as  a  source  of  all  effects,  both  positive  and  negative. 
The  family,  however,  can  also  function  to  enrich  children's  lives 
indirectly  by  facilitating      access  to  other  people  and  activities. 
The  stereotypical  middle-class  child  being  chauffeured  to  music, 
ballet,  swimming  and  French  lessons  is  receiving  the  benefits  of  that 
type  of  facilitation.    Parents  whose  lives  are  busy  with  work  and  other 
obligations  may  spend  very  little  time  themselves  with  their  children, 
but  nonetheless  ensure  that  the  children  spend  ti^e  with  other  adults  who 
tnay  function  as  role  models  and  who  provide  information,  interesting 
conversation,  knowledge  about  the  world,  help  with  homework  and  emotional 
support,  or  that  they  participate  in  lessons,  classes,  and  other  enriching 
activities.     in  this  chapter  we  will  present  data  on  the  chidren's 
contacts  within  their  families  (both  nuclear  and  extended) .  as  well  as 
with  other  adults  and  with  friends,  and  on  their  involvement  in  lessons, 
chores  and  other  relatively  structured  non-school  activities. 

Reading^tatua.    Data  relating  the  children's  contacts  and  scheduled 
activities  to  their  reading  status  are  presented  in  Table  9-11.  There  are 
few  significant  differences  in  this  area,  but  there  are  some  patterns 
that  deserve  further  cogent.    The  above-average  readers  were  reported  by 
their  mothers  to  play  with  friends  and  with  siblings  significantly  less 
often  than  the  below-average  readers.    They  did  not.  however,  spend  signi- 
ficantly more  time  with  adults,,  ard  they  were  significantly  less  likely 
to  be  described  as  having  a  f ewer-than-average  number  of  friends. 
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Table  9-11 

The  Relation  of  Contacts  and  Activities     ^  Reading  St 


Hnnlear  Family  Contacts  Above  Average       Below  Average 

Mean  number  of  hours/  school  day  with  parent 
Mean  number  of.  hours/  weekend  day  with  parent 
%  who  play  with  siblings  daily 

%  for  whom  an  adult  is  present  when  they  get  home 
%  for  whom  an  adult  is  present  at  supper 


3.7  3;6 

7.7  7.7 

62.5  92.3+ 

64.7  63.6 

82.3  78.6 


Extended  Family^ Contacts 

Mean  rating  of  contact  with  extended  family 

%  who  make  visits  to  relatives  at  all 

%  who  visit  relatives  more  than  once  a  month 

Friends 

%  who  have  a  best  friend 

%  who  play  with  friends  every  day 

%  whose  favorite  activity  is  playing  with  other  kids 

%  whose  favorite  activity  is  solitary 

%  who  get  together  with  friends  regularly 

%  who  have  fewer  than  average  friends 

%  described  as  very  popular 

Lessons^and  Non-school  activities 
%  who  take  lessons 

%  who  go  to  regularly-scheduled  non-school  activities 
%  who  go  to  museums,  fairs,  parks,  etc.,  more  than 
once  a  month 

2  who  participate  in  organized  non-school  activities 
TV 

%  who  watch  TV  before  school 
%  who  watch  TV  after  school 

%  who  report  watching  more  than  4  hours/  day 
%  whose  c  Jthers  report  child  watches  more  than 

4  hours/  day 
+  -  ilQ;    *  -  .05;    *«      .01  d 


4.3  4.3 

88.2  85.7 
46.7  58.3 


68.8  71.4 

52.9  85.7 
56.2  57.1 
37.5  42.9 
47.1  64.3 

6.2  35.7 

43.7  35.7 


23,5  57.1 

64.7  35.7 

64.7  57.1 

47.1  ■  71.4 


43.8  73.33* 

80.  85.7 

25.  61-5* 

45.  36.4 
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it  may  be  that  the  above-average  readers  spend  more  time  alone,  readings 
doing:  homework,  or  engaging  In  other  solitary  achievement-enhancing 
activities. 

Below-average  readers  reported  watching  more  television  (four  to 
eight  hours  per  say)  than  above-average  readers  (under  four  hours  per 
day).     Furthermore,  below-average  readers  tended  to  watch  television 
more  often  in  the  mornings  before  school  than  did  above-average  readers. 
There  were  no  other  significant  differences  between  above-average  and 
below-average  headers  in  other  areas  of  television  viewing,  i.e.,  rules, 
content  and  time  restrictions  or  what  the  children  would  do  instead  of 
watching  TV. 

Literacy  measures  and  nuclear  family  contacts.     We  found  no  relation- 
ships- between  children's  scores  on  the  four  literacy  measures  aud 
the  number  of  hoars  per  school  day  the  children  spend  with  their  mothers 
(see  Table  9-12)*:     The  children's  frequency  of  play  with  siblings  was  not 
linked  to  reading  comprehension.  WISC  vocabulary  or  word  production,  but 
was  related  to  word  recognition  for  all  children.     Among  the  entire  sample 
(and  for  the  sixth-grade  group) .  children  with  higher  word  recognition 
scores  played  with  siblings  significantly  more  often  than  did  children 
with  lower  scores.     This  relationship  did  not  hold,  however,  at  the  second 
End  fourth-grade  levels. 

Literacy  measures  and  contacts  outside  the  nuclear  family.     We  had 
tw6  measures  of  contact  with  extended  family:     a)  frequency  of  visiting 
Relatives,  as  gathered  from  interview  data,  and  (b)  our  rating  of 
frequency  and  regularity  of  contact.     Second-grade  children  who  visited 
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Table  9-12 

The  Relation  of  Contacts  and  Activities  to  Literacy  Measur 


Word  Reading 
Re^gnition  Comprehension 


Word 

Vocabulary  PrPductioii 


Nuclear  Family  Contacts 

Hours/school  day  with  mother 

Hours/weekend  day  with 

Frequency  of _ play  with 

siblings  (l=little)       -2  -A  4^  +ALL 


Contacts  Outside^  Nuclear  ^Family 


+2 


+2 


Frequency  of  child's  visits 
to  relatives  (l=less 
frequent) 

Contact  with  extended 
family  (l=no  contact) 

Number  of  friends 

(l^less  than  average) 

Frequency  of  play  with 
other  children 
(l«rarely) 

Child's  report: 

frequency  of  activities 
with  parents ,  other 
adults 

Mother's  report:  frequency 
to  parks,  museums 
(l»rarely) 


Mother's  report:  frequency 
of  out-of-school  activ- 
ities (i=rarely)  +2 

Mother's  report:     how  well 
child  gets  along  with 
adults  (l»worse  than 
average) 

Mother's  report:     how  good 
child  is  at  getting 
grownups  to  help  (l«poor) 


+A 


+2 


-6 


+4 


+A  +ALL 


+2  +ALL 


+ALL 


+2  -6 


+6  +ALL 


+4 


+6 


+6 


•4 
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Table  9-12. 
(continued) 


The  Relation  of  Contact,  and  Activities  to  Literacy  Measures 


Word 


Word  Reading  _  Production 


Recognition      romprehenslon  Vocabulary. 


Television 


Child's  report:    .frequency  -A-ALt 
child  watches  TV 

Mother's  report : .frequency 
child  watches  TV 


4  4  u 
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relatives  more  frequently  had  significantly  higher  word  recognition 
and  reading  comprehension  socres  than  did  second  grade  children  who 
visited  relatives  less  frequently.     The  nmnber  of  contacts  with  extended 
family  (ranging  from  no  regular  contact  to  relatives  living  in  the  same 
household  or  building)  was  linked  to  several  measures  at  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth-grade  levels.     Second  graders  who  had  more  contact  with 
extended  family  had  significantly  higher  word  recognition  test  scores. 
Fourth-grade  children  who  had  more  contact  with  extended  family  members 
wrote  longer  papers.     For  the  sixth  graders,  however^  infrequent  contact 
with  their  extended  families  was  related  to  higher  WISC  vocabulary  scores. 

There  were  no  significant  effects  of  contacts  with  friends  on 
^ny  of  the  literacy  measures.    We  asked  the  mothers  how  well  their  children 
^ot  along  with  adults  and  how  good  the  children  were  at  getting  grownups 
to  help  them.     The  responses  to  these  questions  were  link-ed  to  three  of 
the  literacy  ineasures.     For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  chii  ;  ^sr  who  were 
better  at  getting  grownups  to  help  had  higher  reading  u   -o-xru-rision  scores. 
Sixth  graders  who  were  better  at  getting  grownups  to  heJ;   lof  ^-nly  ^ad  higher 
reading  comprehension  scores,  but  also  higher  WISC  vocabu      y  ^  :ore^  Para- 
doxical findings  in  light  of  these  associations  w.3re  that  ^   -..ii  gradevs  with 
higher  reading  comprehension  scores  and  fourth  graders  yJ±u^  liii^i  e.-  wocd  pro- 
duction were  reported  by  their  mothers  to  get  along  wich  ad-lrs    S-rse  than 


average. 
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Ttteracv  tests  aad  nonschoal  acttvi£les.     There  were  a  number  of 
aBSOCiations  between  the  extent  to  which  children  were  involved  in  lessons, 
chores,  and  other  activities  and  the  four  literacy  measures.    Both  the 
mothers'  and  children's  reports  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  children 
went  places  with  their  parents  or  other  adults  were  correlated  with  the 
Wise  vocabulary  score  for  the  total  sample:     Children  who  went  places  with 
adults  had  significantly  higher  WISC  and  reading  comprehension  scores,  and 
a  tendency  to  have  higher  word  recognition.     For  the  fourth-grade  group, 
frequency  of  nonschool  activities  with  adults  was  positively  related  to 
word  recognition  and  WISC  vocabulary  scores  as  well  as  word  production. 
For  the  second-grade  group,  the  frequency  of  activities  with  adults  (as 
reported  by  the  mothers)  was  positively  correlated  with  the  WISC  vocabulary 
score.     The  childen  who  took  lessons  had  significantly  lower  reading  com- 
prehension scores  (see  Tables  9-13  and  9-14). 

We  asked  in  our  interviews  how  frequently  the  children  did  chores. 
Sixth-grade  children  who  helped  with  chores  more  fr..quently  had  higher 
word  recognition  and  WISC  vocabulary  scores.    The  •   were  no  significant - 
correlations  for  the  fourth-grade  ,roup.     £acond-g. -de  children  who 
helped  with  chores  more  frequently  rroduc  -^  fever  words  in  their  vri-ng 
^samples. 

..»».^„.».ures  and  t^^l^ilf-    Both  .hUdr.n  ™d  parent.  ra..rted 
.„n  th.  nuobar  of  hours  th.  focal  chn.  ...  w.-     .c  talevt,,  l=.>.  Childr.. 
.ho  reported  .«chins  a  lot  of  Sei.  .  ,   :  .iflcSntly 

 .  ,  '.,-ie   Y-        t   •     nz  t-.h^:     ^Kal  group 

lower  reading  comprehension  scores;  ^  r>.s  

as  well  as  at  the  fourth-grade  level.  Ax.-o  .  v  tH-.  ■  ^:  h  - grade  level, 
a  lot  of  television  viewing  p  -  day  was  ei^ol-    'ant.y    '<iUr.cd  tc  lower 
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Table  9-13 

Significant  ANOVA's  on  Contacts  and  Activities 


Average  Deviation  f rom_Expected 
Raadln^  Comprehension  Score —  - 


)oes  child  take  lessons? 


Yes 
No 


Second 
.0714 


Fourth 
-.8 
1.433 


Sixth 

-.1833 

-.9333 


Table  9-14 

Non-Significant  ANOVA's  on  Contacts  and  Activities 
Child  has  best  friend 

Child's  favorite  thing  to  do  after  school 
Child *s  friends  like  to  read 

Child  is  more  active  than  most  childrir^n  his/her  age 
Child  would  rather  read  than  watch  TV 
""child  report:  child  can  watch  TV  anytime 
Child  report:   child  can  watch  whatever  he  or  ehe  wants  on  TV 
Mother  report:  restrictions  on  T^'  time 
Mother  report:   restrictions  on  TV  content 

o 
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word  recognition  scores;     Secohri  graders  whose  mothers  reported  they 
watched  more  TV  had  significantly  lower  scores  on  both  word  recognition 
and  reading  compreheniibH  tests.     For  sixth  graders,  those  children  who 
watched  a  lot  of  TV  daily  had  higher  scores  on  the  WISC  vocabulary  test. 
There  were  no  differences  on  any  of  the  literacy  measures  between  children 
who  would  rather  read  or  watch  TV. 

Conclusion.     Children's  vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension  are 
positively  affected  by  doing  things  with  adults  and  in  addition  their 
reading  skills  are  negatively  affected  by  spending  time  with  other  children 
and  by  watching  television.     A  puzzling  finding  is  that  sixth  graders' 
vocabulary  scores  are  positively  correlated  with  time  watching  TV  -  this 
may  be  an  artifact       if  the  sixth  graders  who  read  better  spent  less  time 
doing  their  homework.     Second  and  fo-^         graders  may  show  the  striking 
negative  effects  of  television  on  word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension 
because  they  are  devoting  time  to  television  that  they  need  to  spend, 
practicing  their  reading  skills.     The  positive  effect  of  outings  with 
adults  on  vocabulary  echoes  the  relationship  between  school-organized 
field  trips  and  vocabulary  gains   (see  Chapter  8) .    We  might  have  expected 
that  children  who  took  lessons  -CMld  score  better,  whereas  in  fact 
lessons  were  negatively  related  to  reading  cotnprehension  for  the  total 
sample.     At  the  sixth  grade,  however,  the  children  who  were  taking  lessons 
did  score  better  on  reading  comprehension. 
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ievel  of  Organization  and  Emotional  Cl^iflats 

Two  related  aspects  of  the  qual^.ty  rf  family  life  are  1)  the  degree 
to  which  the  family  organizes  its  time,  its  physical  envir  iment  and  the 
activities  of  its  members  and  2)  the  family  members'  perceptions  of  the 
emotional  climate  within  the  family. 

Level  of  organization.     Previous  research  has  found  that  "level  of 
organization  in  the  family"  (a  rating  scale  based  on  a    focused  maternal 
interview)  related  to  children's  school  achievement  (Dave*  1963). 
Information  about  the  level  of  organization  of  the  families  in  our 
study  came  from  a  number  of  sources:     1)     Observers'  ratings  of  the  families' 
organization  of  their  physical  environment  and  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
families  have  rules  and  schedules  (see  Table  9-15  for  the  rating  scales); 
2)  data  concerning  the  frequency  with  which  various  family  members  missed, 
broke  or  changed  appointments  with  interviewers;  3)  questions  to  the 
children  about 'whether  and  how  of ten  they  were  late  to  school;  4)  children's 
diary  reports,  which  included  an  indication  of  how  consistent  their  schedules 
were  for  bedtime,  mealtimes,  doing  hcmework,  and  doing  chores;  and  5)  inter- 
view questions  to  family  ieibers  on  whether  there  were  rules  limiting 
amount  or  content  of  TV  programs  watched  by  the  children. 

Physical  environment.     Our  ratings  of  the  physical  environment 
ranged  on  a  five-point  scale,  from  "chaotic  and  dirty"  to  "very  neat  and 

always  organized." 

Rules  and  schedules.   .The  degree  to  which  rules  and  Schedules  existed 
within  a  family  was  rated  on  a  five-point  scale,  from  "no  rules,  lack  of 
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predictable  schedules"  to  "predictable  schedules  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tions for  the  chii-ldren." 

Reliability  of  family  iimbefs.     The  organization  of  the  family  may 
also  manifest  itself  in  the  reliability  of  family  members.    We  rated  Loth 
mothers  and  fathers  on  their  reliability  in  keeping  appointments  with 
us  on  a  five-point  scale  from  "broke  appointments  repeatedly  or  failed  to 
be  there  for  appointments"  to  "never  broke  or  broke  appointments  only 
with  reasonable  warning." 

'     Late  t.^  school.     Organization  of  the  family  may  also  be  manifested 
in  whether  the  children  get  to  school  on  time.     Children  reported  the 
frequency  with  which  they  were  late  to  school,  from  never  to  many  times. 

Con^ist^y  of  schedules.     Consistency  of  bedtime,  mealtimes,  home- 
work, chores  was  gathered  from  interviews,  and  the  children's  diaries. 

TV  tuples.     Several  of  the     .-:stions  to  parents  and  children  about 
r.aevision  viewing  involved  the  existence  of  rules  for  watching. 

Reading  status  an^  level  of  orRanizatiou.     The  reading  status  of 
th-  children  was    .-t  related  to  our  ratings  of  the  physical  environment, 
nor  .0  our  ratings  of  their  fa-rilies'  rules  and  schedules.     There  was  a 
ten.5c.acy  for  maU:  rocal  children  to  live  irx  less  rule-bound  and  less 
pr-;. -table  housholds  than  female  focal  children  i^e^  Xablt  f -15)  , 

.  >>iiity  oi  the  parents  was  not  related  to  the  children's  reading 
status.     '  -  -^ver,  -athers  of  males  were  significantly  more  likely  to 
break  appointtr,ents  with  uS  than  -athers  cf  females.     :H^re  e...  a  tendency 
for  below-average  children  to  r.port  bein,.  l.tc-  to  ..l.oo.r  .nore  frequently 
•Chan  did  abov2-H v^rage  children. 


Table  9-15 


The  Relation  of  Organization  in  the. Family  to  Reading  Status 


Ratings  of  Organisation  of  Phsical  Environment 


1. 

2. 
3. 

A- 
5. 


Chaotic,  dirty   

Disorganized,  dirty 

Generally  clean,  somewhat  disorganized 

or  inconsistent  in  organization 
Clean,  pleasant,  organized  ^ 
"House  proud,"  very  neat,  always  organized 


Above  Average 


0.0% 
17.6 


23.5 
35.3 
23.5 


Below  Average 


2b;0% 
6.7 

33.3 
33.3 
6.7 


Ratinss^^f  Rules  and  Schedules  in  Family 

1.  No  rules,  or  rules  not  taken  seriously, 

absencp  of  predictalie  schedule,  little 

sense        expectation  for  children's  activities 

2.  No  expectations  for  children,  little  sense  of 

predictable  schedule   

3.  Some  rules,  but  they  are  easily  transgressed, 

children  might  miss  school,  schedules  unpre- 
dictable, some  expectations  for  children 

4.  Rules  and  expectations  fre  clear,  but  no  

(need  for)  highly  ri^irl  expectations  about 
the  children.     Some  flexibility  in  schedules 

5.  Very  high  expectations  for  the  children,  much 

reliance  on  the  children.  Fairly  predictable 
schedules  for  meals,  bedtime,  homework 


11.8 
0.0 

17.6 

41.2 

29.4 


21.4 
7.1 

21.4 

42.9 

7.1 


Bj.t-1flf>  gf  Reliability  of- Mother  in  Appointment  Keeping 

1.  %  who  broke  appointment  repeatedly,  failed  to 

be  there  for  appointments 

2.  %  who  b^oke  appointment  often,  needed  reminders 

always 

3.  %  who  postponed  frequently,  when,  called 

4*     %  who  broke  with  good  reason,  perhaps  late 
5!     %  who  never  broke  or  broke  only  with  reasonable 
warning 


5.9 


5;9 
29.4 

52.9 


14.3 

14.3 
0.0 
28.6 

42.9 


Rating  of  Reliability  of  gather  in  Appointment  Keeping 


i. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


Z  who  broke  appointment  repeatedly,  failed  tc 

be  there  for  appointments 
%  who  broke  appointment  often,  needed  reminders 

always    , 

%  who  postponed  frequently,  when  called 

%  who  broke  with  good  reason,  perhaps  late 

%  who  never  broke  or  broke  only  with  reasonable 

warning 


6.6 

27.3 
36.4 
:.6.4 

0.0 


0.0 

50.0 
25;0 
25.0 

0.0 
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Table  9-15,  continued 


Chtld^  Interview  Above  Average  Below  AA^age 

76.5%  50.0% 


%  of  children  who  report  "hardly  ever  late 
for  school" 


Data  frcm  Winter  Diaries 

%  of  :iiildren  who  had  consistent  bedtimes 
%  oi   children  who  had  consistent  mealtimes 
%  of  children  who  did  homework  at  same  tine 
at  least  two  out  of  four  days 


54.5  77.8 
50.0  55.6 

33.3  1^^0-0 


TV  Rules 


%  of  children  who  report 


%  of  children  who  report  restrictions  on  TV  content 


restrictions  on  TV  47.1  50.0 


6C-7  60.0 


454 
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Approximately  equal  numbers  of  above-  and  beiow-avefage  readers 
had  consistent  bedtimes  and  mealtimes  during  the  school  year  according  to 
data  from  the  tim^  allocation  diaries.     Few  children  reported  doing  home- 
work at  the  same  t±m^  each  day,  although  both  below-average  readers  for 
whom  we  have  sufficient  data  to  analyze  said  they  did,  which  accounts 
for  the  differences  between  above-  and  below-average  readers  in  this 
regard.     In  addition,  equal  numbers  of  above-  and  below-average  readers 
had  restrictions  placed  on  their  TV  viewing. 

Literac^^^easures  and  level  of  organization.    There  was  a  positive 
correlation  between  physical  environment  and  the  word  production 
measure  at  the  fourth-grade  level;  that  is,  the  more  organized  the 
physical  environment,  the  greater  the  word  production.     At  the  sixth- 
grade  level,  children  from  more  organized  households  had  higher 
scores  on  the  word  recognition  test  (see  Table  9-16). 

Significant  correlations  between  our  ratings  of  the  families'  rules 
and  schedules  and  the  literacy  Treasures  were  found  only  at  the  fourth-grad 
level.     For  fourth  graders,  the  more  predictable  the  family  rules  and 
schedules,  the  higher  the  word  production. 

Mothers*  reliability  in  appointment  keeping  was  not  related  to  any 
of  the  literacy  measures,  but  fathers'  reliability  was.     For  the  sample 
as  a  whole  and  at  the  fourth-grade  level,  the  more  reliable  the  fathers 
were,  the  higher  the  children's  word  production.     At  the  second-grade 
level,   the  less  reliable  the  fathers,  the  higher  the  children's  WiSG 
vocabulary  scores.     The  more  often  the  children  reported  being  late  for 
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school,  the  lower  their  word  production  scores,  but  the  higher  their 
Wise  vocabulary  score 

There  were  no  significant  differences  on  the  literacy  measures  for 
whether  or  not  the  children  cDuld  watch  TV  any  time  and  whether  they  could 
watch  whateT^p.;.'  *:hey  want,  according  to  both  child  and  mother  reports 
(see  Tabl^-  9  :  /)  . 

Emct^Q^.utl  climate >     Related  to  the  degree  of  organization  within  the 
family  is  the  emotional  climate  of  the  family.     Clinicians  typically 
identify  "disorganized  fsra^Liy  environments"  with  emotionally  unstable 
£..vironments,  and  have  prxnuc-  out  the  -adverse  effects  such  environment, 
have  on  children's  developoeui    '.see,  fov  example,  Friedman,  1973;  Malone, 
19b3;  Pavenstedt,  1965).    We  relied  on  five  sources  of  information  about 
the  emetic  al  climate  within  the  family,  an  observer  bating  scale  con- 
structed for  us  and  four  scales  included  within  the  child  interviews. 

The  otiFerver  racing  scale  was  designed  to  rate  each  family  on  a 
five-point  scale  on  the  emotional  stability  they  appeared  to  provide 
for  the  child.     The  scale  ranged  from  "environment  seems  emotionally 
unstable,  conflicting,  perhaps  eveu  bizarre"  to  "family  appears  to 
provide  a  stable,  sound,  healthy  eisictional  environment  for  the  child" 
(see  Table  9-18  for  rating  scale) . 

We  felt  it  was  also  important  to  assess  the  children's  perceptions 
of  aspects  of  their  home  lives  -  how  they  regarded  their  relationships 
to  their  parents,  how  punitive  they  thought  their  parents  were,  how 
they  viewed  control  over  their  own  lives,  and  how  frequently  they  turned 


Table  9-16 

the  Relationship  of  Level  of  Organization  to  Literacy  Measures 


Word 


Word  Reading  «     ,     ^ • 

Recognition      Cotnp  re-bens  ion        Vocabulary  Production 


Organization  of  physical  environ- 
ment 

Rujes  and  schedules  in  the  family 

Reliability  of  mother 

Reliability  of  father 

Frequency  child  late  to  school 
(l«never) 


+6 


^2 


+2  -HALL 


-f-A 


-HA  -f-ALL 


--ALL 


Table  9-17 

>^on-significant  ANO^^A^s  on  Level  of  Organization 


Child  report:  paren^c  Ic^t  chU^  r::- .  school 
TV  rules 
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to  one  or  anoth«  fSnily  member  for  nurturance  .s-i  .su:.port.    The  scales 
used  for  these  assessments  were: 

^...or^htld-Parpnt  Relationship^ Scale  (GPRS).     The  GPRS  consists 
of  50  statements  describing  various  feelings  which  a  child  might  have 
about  his  or  her  parents  (Swanson.  1950).     Children's  re.po^B^s  reflect 
their  evaluations  of  the  happiness  of  their  relationships  with  their 
parents.     The  possible  ran^e  of  scores  is  from  50  to  150  with  a  high 
score  indicating  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  parent-child  relationship. 
The  observed  range  of  scores  of  the  focal  child  in  our  study  was  between 
78  and  109.  indicating  a  relatively  healthy,  happy  scample. 

ThP  Punishn.ent  Scale  was  taken  from  Bronf enbrenner ' s  Questionnaire 
for  Children  concerning  Parental  Behavior  (Siegelman.  1965).     It  consists 
of  eleven  statements  describing  various  kinds  of  punishments,  such  as,  "I 
get  sent  out  of  the  roo."  or  "my  parents  nag  me."    The  children  were 
asked  to  indicate  bov.-  frequently  they  experienced  these  kinds  of  punish- 
ments.    Their  answers  were  interpreted  as  indicating-  the  children's 
appraisals  o£  the  punitiveness  of  their  parent (s)  rather  than  as  factual 
information  about  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  punished.     The  possible 
range  of  scores  is  from  11  to  55.     The  observed  range  in  our  sample  was 
from  20  to  55.  with  higher  scores  indicating  perception  of  infrequent 
punishment. 

.....^....^■ckland  LOCUS  nf  C^t^  Scale  (1973)  .     The  abbreviated 
'  scale  for  .rades  one  through  six  consists  of  19  questions  which  are  designed 
to  assess  whether  children  perceive  themselves  to  be  in  control  of  the 
consequences  of  their  behavior  or  whether  they  believe  tneir  fates  to  be 
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deterainad  by  6ther  people  or  by  chance.    One  of  the  questions,  for 
exsnple,  is  "Most  of  the  time  do  you  feel  that  yon  have  little  to  say 
about  what  your  family  decides  to  do?"    Scores  iay  range  from  19-38. 
A  low  score  indicates  internal  locus  of  control  and  a  high  score  external 
locus  of  control. 

Murturance  scale     (Stress  and  Families  Project,  1981).     The  Nurtur- 
ance  Scale  consists  of  nine  questions  asking  to  whom  the  child  would  turn 
in  various  situations.    We  calculated  separate  "mother  nurturance,"  "father 
nurturance,"  and  "family  member  nurturance"  scores  for  each.     Scores  ranged 
from  0  to  8  on  mother  nurturance,  0  to  8  on  father  nurturance,  and  0  to 
16  on  family  member  nurturance. 

Reading  status  and  effloticmai  climate.     The  reading  status  of  the 
children  vas  not  related  to  our  ratings  of  the  emotional  stability  of 
their  families  (see  Table  9-18).     There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  above-  and  below-average  readers  on  the  Child-'Parent  Relationships 
Scale,  nor  were  there  sex  or  racial  differences .on  this  scale. 

There  were  no  differences  between  above-  and  below-average  readers  on 
the.P.nishment  Scale.     However,  theve  was  a  tendency  for  girls  to  feel 
they  vere  punished  less  frequently  than  did  boys,  and  children  in  the 
second  grade  felt  they  were  punished  significantly  more  often  than  did 

fourth  and  sixth  graders. 

The  Locus  of  Control  scale  did  not  differentiate  between  above-  and 
below-average  readers  nor  between  boys  and  girls.  Hispanic  children  had 
significantly  more  .  -ernal  scores  than  did  white  or  Black  children. 
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Table  9-18 

The  Relation  of  Emotional  Status  to  Reading  Status 


^                              Above  Average  -T  low  Av-erage 

Jtatings  of  Family  Emotionarl  Stabiax4:-y  

5.9%  14.3% 


1.     The  environment  seems  emotionally 
unstable,  conflicting,  perhaps 
even  bizarre 


2.     Family  has  some  emotional  hazards, 
some  difficulties  that  affect 
healthy  emotional  environment 


A.     Environment  generally  stable 

5.  Family  appears  to  provide  a  stable^ 
sounds  healthy  emotional  environ- 
ment for  the  children 


Punishment  Scale  -  Mean  Score 


Nurturance  Scale 

Mother  Nurturance  -  Mean  Score 
Fa'^her  Nurturance  -  Mean  Score 
Family  Member  Nurturance  -  Mean  Score 


5.9  14.3 


Family  has  some  problems,  but  they 
are  not  serious 


17.6 

A7.1  23.5 
28.6  - 


Swanson  Child -Parent  Relationship  gg 
Scale  -  Mean  Score  yy.ie 


Nowicki-Strickland  Locus  of  Control  -  ^  23.37 

Mean  Score 


A9.A7  ^^-6 
23.6 


A. 94  ^-8 
1.94  2.6 
8.17  8.A7 


4Gu 

o 
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Reading  status  was  not  related  to  the  Nurturance  Scale.  Sixth 
graders  tended  to  name  friends  as  sources  of  support  more  frequently 
than  second  or  fourth  gr.ders  did;  white  children  named  family  members 
as  sources  of  support  significantly  more  often  than  Black  and  Hispanic 
children  did. 

.......V  measurec^  ..ntional  climat..     The  more  emotionally  stable 

the  family  environment  was  rated,  the  higher  the  child's  WISC  vocabulary 
scores  and  word  production  for  the  sample  as  a  whole  and  at  the  fourth-grade 
level  and  the  higher  the  word  recognition  at  the  sixth-grade  level  (see  Table  9-19) 
For  all  children,  the  more  favorable  the  child's  view  of  the  parent- 
child  relationship,  the  higher  the  word  production  in  writing.     The  same 
positive  correlation  held  true  at  the  sixth-gradejevel . 

The  only  significant  finding  on  the  Punishment  Scale  was  at  the 
second-grade  level t     second  graders  who  felt  they  were  punished  the 
least  by  their  parents  produced  longer  writing  samples. 

There  were  no  significant  relationships  between  the  Locus  of  Control 
and  Nurturance  Scales  and  the  literacy  measures. 

conclusion.     What  is  striking  here  Is  that  both    ".e  level  of  organi- 
zation and  the  emotional  climate  in  the  family  are  most  strongly  related 
to  the  vocabulary  and  writing  measures,  but  not  to  the  reading  tests  or 
the  reading  status  of  the  children.     It  may  be  that  how  many  vords  children 
wrote  or  how  clear  their  definitions  the  WISC  vocabulary  test  was 

highly  dependent  upon  feeling  comfortable  with  or  desiring  to  please  the 
examiner.    We  might  recall  here  Scarr'.  recent  statement  that  "whenever 
one  measures  a  child's  cognitive  functioning,  one  is  also  measuring 
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Table  9-19 

Relationship  of  Emotional  Climate  to  Literacy  Measurco 

Hr..--  Reading  Word 

Recognltian      Comprehension        Vocabulary  Production 


Family  emotional  stability 

Swanson  child-parent  relation- 
ship scale 

Punishment  scale 

Locas  of  control 

Child's  perception  of 
mother's  nurturance 

Child's  perception  of 
father's  nurturance 


+6 


+ALL 


+2 


+A  +ALL 


+6  +ALL 
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cooperation^  attention,  persistence,  ability  to  sit  still,  and  social 
responsiveness  to  an  assessment  situation''  (1981,  p.  1161).    These  child 
characteristics  may  be  more  important  in  writing  and  language  assess- 
ments than  in  reading  assessments  and  may  bc:  fostered  in  f^ilies  which 
have  an  organized  household,  which  have  predictable  rules  and  scnedules, 
and  which  provide  a  stable  emotional  environment  for  the  focal; child. 

The  four  scales  in  the  child  interview  assessing  the  children's 
perceptions  of  their  home  lives  did  not  differentiate  between  above-  and 
below-average  readers ,  and  two  of"  the  scales  did  not  relate  r,o  any  of  the 
literacy  measures.     The  Punishment  Scale  related  only  to  word  recognition 
at  the  second-grade  level.     The  Swanson  Child-Parent  flelationship  Scale 
related  to  word  production,  following  the  pattern  observed  fcr  the  rating 
scales  of  the  family. 


9-A5 

Stress 


considerable  evidence  has  accumulated  io  den^onstrate  that  the  degree 
of  stress  they  experience  differentiates  working-class  from  middle-class 
women  more  effectively  than  their  goals  or  aspriations  for  their  children 
or  their  understanding  of  th.ir  o^  role  in  the  children's  school  success 
(Zelkowitz.  1982;  Jeffers.  1967;  Silverstein  and  Krate.  1975).  Low-income 
women  often  do  not  have  the  resources  of  time,  money,  contacts  and  know- 
ledge to  provide  their  children  with  the  remediation  or  enrichment  they 
recognize  is  necessary  (Belle.  1982).     it  seemed  crucial,  therefore,  to 
collect  information  relevant  to  the  degree  of  stress  being  experienced  by 
the  families  in  our  sample.    Measures  of  stress  should  reflect  not  only 
financial  stress  but  also  stress  associated  with  "life  events."  which  are 
changes  in  a  family's  life  which  require  readjustment  (Holmes  and  Masuda. 
1974).     Examples  of  life  events  include  changes  in  residence;  changes  in 
the  compo  of  family  due  to  births,  death,  separation,  divorce  or 

other  factors;  and  changes  in  the  work,  financial  or  h.alth  status  of 
family  members  or  those  close  to  them.    A  further  source  of  stress 
derives  from  being  relied  on  by  frien:..  or  relatives  to  provide  financial 
or  emotional  support.     Sevexal  researchers  have  recently  observed  that 
social  ties  of  low  income  vomen  involve  both  costs  and  benefits  (e.g.. 
Belle.  1982;  Stack.  1974).     Social  ti.s  may  provide  emotional  support 
and  valuable  assistance  but  may  also  be  associated  with  concern  and  stress, 
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The  questions  about  familie.1  sources  o^'  stress  were  used  to  create  a 
composite  social  stress  score  for  each  respondent.   The  composite  social 
stress  scale  included  reponses  to  questions  regarding  whether  the  respon- 
dents!     relatives  were  dependent  either  financially  or  emotionally  upon 
them,  whether  they  can  be  counted  on  when  respondent  is  in  trouble,  whether 
relations  are  strained  with  relatives  and  whether  the  respondent  feels 
resentful  when  relative^  ask  for  help.     The  scores  on  the  Social  Stress 
"scale  ranged  from  7  (indicating  a  very  high  level  of  stress)  to  20 
(indicating  rather  little  stress).     Possible  scores  ranged  from  5  to  20. 
The  questions  relevant  to  life  events  that  Sight  have  caused  stress  were 
looked  at  individually,  as  was  the  question  Regarding  financial  stress. 
Reading  status.     The  social  stress  score  was  related  to  children's 
reading  status,  with  a  tendency  for  highly-stressed  mothers  to  have 
children  who  were  below-average  readers  and  for  above-average  readers  to 
have  mothers  who  were  experiencing  low  levels  of  stress  .   -°  Table  9-20) . 
The  differences  lie  principally    in  that  significantly  moz^  mothers  of 
above-average  readers  feel  they  can  count  on  their  relatives  when  in 
trouble,  more  report  never  feeling  resentful  when  relatives  ask  for  help, 
and  fewer  report  their  relatives  are  dependent  upon  them  emotionally. 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  total  family  income 
or  per  capita  income  and  reading  status,  nor  between  life  event  variables 
and  reading  status. 
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Table  9-20 

The  Relationship  of  Mothers'   Stress  to  Child's  Reading  Status 

Above  Average  Belo^  Average 

—  28  5  63.6+ 

X  experiencing  high  social  stress  •  .^^ 

%  who  can  count  on  relatives  most  of  the  time  71.4 

% -those  relatives  are  dependent  on  them  financially  27.3 

•.  whose  relatives  are  dependent  on  them  emotionally  50. 

%  who  never  feel  relations  are  strained  between 

them  and  some  of  their  relatives  ^0- 

%  who  never  feel  resentful  when  relatives  ask 

78.6 

for  help 

4-=  p  -10 
p  .05 


33.33 
83.3+ 

50. 


9"  A  8 

Literacy  measures.     The  mother's  social  stress  ^r.jre  was  not  significantly 
related  to  '.he  reading,  writing  or  language  measures  (see  Table  9--21)  .  Child- 
ren in  families  with  higher  total  incomes  had  significantly  higher  reading 
comprehension  and  word  recognition  scores  (relative  to  the  norm  for  their 
grades)   than  did  children  from  families  with  lower  total  income.  There 
was  no  relationship  between  the  family ^s  per  capita  income  and  the  children's 
reading    ch^  ^vement ,  however.     Childreri  whose  mothers  said  they  cou]  d 
'easily  get  $100  if  there  was  a  sudden  need  had  significantly  lower  WISC 
vocabulary  sccres  than  children  of  mothers  who  said  they  could  get  the 
money  "with  some  difficult  Table  9-22). 

ConcJUxsXon.     The  mixea  pattern  of  results  for  social  and  financial 
stress  suggests  that  stress  is  not  a  factor        great  importance  in 
determining  children's  literacy  achievement,  at  least  within  the  range 
of  stress  scores  represented  in  th:s  samp''.e.     The  findings  related  to 
financial  stress  are  very  weak  since  per  capita  income  is  a  better  stress 
measure  than  total  family  income  and  since  the  "need  for  $100"  question 
predicts  in  the  wrong  direction! 


Table  9-21 

The  Relationship  of  Stress  to  Liter^;cy  Measures 

Word  Reading  ^  .^f^.- 

Recognition      Coj^T^hension        Vocabu-iary  Broduction 


Social  stress  score  of  mother 

Family  income  (l«=low)  +ALL  +ALL 

Income  per  capita 


Table  9-22 


Significant  ANOVA's  on  Stress 


Mean  Vocabulary  Scores 


If  you  (mother)hacLa  sudd        ui  /cpected 
ner  '  for  $100  could  you  get  it? 


Yes 
No 


8. 

12.00 


iFourth 

8.57 
12.33 


S4x  tH 

8.50 
8.00 
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Literacy  li7.  the  Home 

There  ±£  considerable  basis  in  the  research  literature  to  ciaim  that 
the  level  of  literacy  in  che  home  environment  is  related  to  children  *  s 
school  achievement  (Shea,  1977;  Bloom^  1976;  Wolf,  1964;  Dava^  1963; 
Ware  and  Garber,  1972;  Walberg  and  Majoribankr; ,  1976).     Such  variables 
as  number  of  books  in  the  honie  (Lamme  and  Olmsted,  1977)  and  parents' 
expressed  interest  (Coleman ^  1966)  in  reading  have  been  found  to  correlate? 
with  children's  reading  achievement  scores. 

There  are  a  number  of  dimensions  to  home  literacy,  which  we 
attempt  to  distinguish  from  one  another  in  this  section.     First  of  allp 
there  is  the  parents'  own  literacy  behaviors  and  preferences^  which  may 
hsve  an  ^effect  on  the  child  both  directly  (parent  as  role  model)  and 
indirectly  (parents  wh read  a  lot  nay  do  other  things  that  facilitate 
children's  reading).     Second,  there  are  direct  measures  of  parertal  pro- 
vision of  literacy  to- the  child.     Parental  provisron  of  literacy  correlates 
highly,  but  not  perfectly,  with  the  parents'  ovi:  literacy  (see  Chapter  3). 
Finally,  aspects  of  the  children's  pre-reading  history  may  affect  their 
current  literacy  abilities  -  both  how  their  parents  provided  literacy 
experiences  for  them  during  their  preschool  ana  early  primary  years,  and 
also  whether  their  early  experiences  with  reading  were  successful  or 
anxiety-provoking . 

We  found  great  difficulty  in  assessing  literacy  in  our  subject- 
families  purely  by  obsearving  the  ntmber  of  books  in  the  home.     Many  of 
these  low-income  families  maintained  neat  and  tidy  living  rooms  by  virtue 
of  putting  things  away  in  drawers  and  cabinets,  and  by  throwing  out 
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^g.zines  aid  Newspapers,  and  .iving  away  bocks  once  read;     in  iany  house 
holds  we  didn't  have  access  to  bedrooms  or  other  places  books  m.lEht  be 
kept.     MS.  Saunders,  for  example,  told  us.  "I'd  show  you  around  but  the 
beds  aren't  made."    V^e  relied,  thus,  primarily  "^n  interview  Material 
about  parental  literacy,  but  f.xt  dissatisfied  that  any  single  question 
adequately  reflected  the  degree  to  which  the  parents  and  child: 
exploited,  enjoyed,  relied  on.  or  expanded  their  lives  through  ...e^.te 
activities.     Accordingly,  we  also  produced  the  sunimary  variables, 
"parental  literacy."  and  "provision  of  literacy."  which  incorporated 
all  the  information  available  about  any  family  f.om  formal  interviewing 
and  from  informal  observation  and  conversation  (see  Chapter  3) . 

p^ln.  status  at^parentaL2iterac£.     The  status  of  the  child  as 
aa  above-  or  below-average  reader  wa.  not  related  to  whether  the  mother 
had  read  a  book,  newsmagazine,  or  newspaper  during  the  previous  -.eek.  to 
the  number  ol  magazines  read  regula-ly  or  c^-casionally .  to  whether  or 

  J     ^^c„-,a  -^x     to  the  number  of  authors  or 

what  kind  of  newspaper  sne  reads  regu±a.l>.    to  tne  n 

books  she  mentioned,  or  to  her  report  as  to  whether  she  reads  books 

and  whether  she  likes  to  read.     To  the  extent  there  is  .ny  difference 

between  above-  and  below-average  readers  in  their  mother.'  reading,  it 

is  caused  by  one  above-average  girl  whose  mother  far  outstripped  all 

ether  parents  in  interest  in  books.     There  is  no  indication  that  these 

variables  would  be  better  related  to  children's  reading  for  fathers. 

For  example.  71.4%  of  fathers  of  above-avera.e  and  50%  of  fathers  of 
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below-average  children  read  a  book  during  the  week  prior  to  the  int^?rviev 
an(  88%  of  fathers  of  above-average  children  and  60%  of  fathers  of  below- 
average  children  report  that  they  like  to  read. 

The  evidence  from  the  individual  literacy  questions  is  supported  by 
an  analysis  of  our  summary  variables  reflecting  mothers'  and  fathers' 
literacy,  which  shows  no  significant  relationship  between  maternal  or 
paternal  literacy  and  child's  reading  status  (see  Table  9-23). 

Literacy  measures  and  parental  literacy.     In  our  analysis  of  the 
literacy  measures  we  used  variables  relating  to  the  mothf^rs '  reading  habi  ts 
(rather  than  to  the  fathers')  because  we  had  more  complete  Information  from 
mothers.     Our  rating  of  the  mothers'  literacy  -as  linked  to  the  children's 
reading.     Children  of  mothers  whom  we  rated  "print-worms"  or  "readers'*  as 
opposed  to  "non-readers"  or  "minimal  readeris"  had  significantly  higher 
word  re^  ignition  and  reading  comprehension  score;      :t  ;  Table  9-24).  In 
line  with  this  finding,  children  of  mothers  who  more  current  favorite 

authors  and  more  favorite  authors  as  a  child  had  significantly  higher  word 
recognition  scores.     Children  of  iothers  who  read  national  newspapers  on 
a  regular  basis,  such  as  the  New  York  Times  or  Christian^Science  Monitor 
rather  than  city  or  local  newspapers  had  significantly  higher  WISC  vocabu- 
lary scores. 

There  were  more  links  between  mothers'  literacy  d.-tA  the  children's 
literacy  measures  at  the  sixth-grade  level  than  the  fourth    and  second 
grades.     At  the  sixth-grade  level,  children  of  mothers  v:  Uh  IJ.gher  literacy 
ratings  had  significantly  higher  reading  comprehension  scores  and  wrote 
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Table  9-23 

The  Relitlon  of  P.««al  Literacy  to  Readini  Status  of  tn.  Children 


Mothers 


Above 
Average 


^.M^pr^-of  Mothers'  a^d  fathers'  Literati 
%  who  were  rated:  non-reader 

minimal  reader 

reader 

'print  worm'  (reads 
books) 

%  who  like  to  read 
%  who  read  a  book  in  last  week 
%  who  read  a  magazine  in  past  week 
Mean  number  of  magazines  read  regularly 
Mean  number  of  favorite  authors  named 
Mean  nimber  of  favorite  childhood  books 
named 

Mean  number  of  favorite  childhood  authors 
named 


Below 
Average 


Fathers 

Above 
Average 


Below 

Average 


6. 

14.3 

0. 

0. 

23.5 

50. 

20. 

50. 

35.3 

28.  6 

26.7  ■ 

25. 

35.3 

7; 

26. 

25. 

85.7 

76.9 

88. 

60. 

6A.3 

46.2 

71.4 

50. 

76.9 

61.5 

100. 

25. 

2.87 

2.0 

1.6 

2.67 

2.25 

3.0 
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Table  9-24 


The  Relationship  of  Mother's  Literacy  to  Literacy  Measures 


Recognition 


Word 


Reading 
CoTPp  r  eh  en  s  i  on 


Vocabulary 


Word 

Pr-oducX-ion 


Rating  of  mother's  l./:.eracy 


+6  +ALL 


+6 


(l«non-reader)  "^^^ 

NxuDber  ot  v«otheir's  favorite 
authors 

]Qumber  of  magazines  read  i 
regularly 

Level  of  newspaper  read 

regularly  (l=local,  -  -ft  +AL: 

5«=national) 

Number  of  favorite  books  as 

a  child  that  mother  _5  +4 

remembers 

Number  of  favorite  authors 
as  a  cnixd 
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■    ■     ■■■  -         MvJVi-:--;  -ihose  mothers  remembered 
more  words,     in  contrast,  v.:.,'..- • 

 -        -.     .v:-i  ^  =  r,^T-v'  r  ■  rhi--'  vnsC  vocabulary 

«ore  favorite  books  as  a  child  ....  s:  gu  rlcantlv  .   

.       -J  >-.-,i-dren  of  mothers  xjho  read  more  maga- 

scores.     At  the  fourth-grade  leve.»  .  ..i-dren  ot  m 

.ines  regularl,  had  lower  word  re.o.ni.ion  scores.    We  found  no  relation- 

.Mp  between  any  of  the  four  literacy  measures  an.  mothers'  reports  of 

-  -  H     r  mothers'  reports  that  they  regularly  read  books  (see 

liking  to  read  or  motners  ren^^ 

Table  9-25) - 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^...j^^  Above-  a„a  Selo„..ve„.. 

,3.11,  «ceivea  »  newspaper        o^ea  wo.a  .a.es .  an.  one  «co.- 

.,„.ea  .o...  o.  ..a..a.  ..e,  uaaa  a  a..Uona„  a.  .o„e.     T...a  .as 

.  „na.„c.  fo.  a  .ve-ava.asa  «aaa..  to  .apo.t  „or.  oUan  ..at  th.it 

Soo..  ana  Who  fpottea  someone  Sad  .ous^t  tHa.  Soo.s  .aa  Ms^.t  taaain.  co.- 
p.a.an.io„  .cotas     (aaa  Table.  a„a  ,-28).     eMiat.n  ^to„  »a„U.e.  ..t. 

.tov«ion       Utetao,  tat.ns.  Ptoauoea  wotaa        the  — - 

«i»  fina.„s  waa  «snifica„t  fot  the  toutth  sraaeta  a.  weU  ai  fot  the  »hole 
.a»pl..     secona  gtaae  Uiiaren  who.e  mother,  wtote  note,  to  th.»  h.a 
si.ninca«ly  his^et  teaaing  co„pteUe.,aion  aootes  hut  they  wrote  £e«et 
words  in  their  writing  samples. 

Cho.a.y  (1972)  founa  slgnficant  cottelattons  between  ..po.ure  to 
booK..  lansnase  maturity  a„a  reaaing  achievement .     „et  wot.  s.gse.ts  that 
being  read  to  ana  reaaing  inaepenaently  ate  iiportant  ways  for  chiiaren 
to  leatn  £he  comple,  literacy  language  touna  in  Bote  aavancea  books. 
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Table  9-25 

Non-significant  ANOVA's  or.  rnrental  Literacy 

Mo  ;hef  likes  to  iead 
Mother  reads     .  Jks 

Child  report:     mothei  likes  to  read 

Child  report:     types  of  materials  mother  likes  to  read 
Child  report:     father  likes  to  read 

Child  report:     types  of  materials  father  likes  to  read 
Child  report:     person  in  family  who  reads  the  most 


Table  9-26 

The  Relation  of  Provi.icn  of  Literacy  to  Reading  Status 

Abo2£.Avera£e  Beiow_Avera£e 


64.7 
87.5 


53.3 


%  who  get  read  to  or  who  got  ruau  :o  earlier 

%  whose  parents  buy  them  books  ^^^^ 
%  who  use  a  dictionary  at  home 
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Table  9-27 

The  Relation  of  the  Provision  of  Literacy 
to  Literacy  Measures 


for  Ch:^:•: 


\^^r^  Reading 

,n      Cdmprehension  Vogabularv 


Word 
Production 


Rating  of  provision  of  literacy 
for  child 

Number  of  books  child  own 

Frequency  mother  writes  notes 
to  child  (l=infrequent) 


-6 


+ALL 


+2 


•fA  H-ALL 
•fALL 

-2 


4  7 
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Table  9-28 

Significant  ANOVA's  r  •  Ision  of  Literacy 


Does  anyone  in  your  family  sit  down  and 
read  to  you  or  let  you  read  to  them 
(or  did  they  use  to)? 

Yes 
No 


Average  Deviation  from  Expected 
Uotd  Recd^nit-iorL-Sxtore  


Second 

-.36 
1,15 


.29 
-1.08 


Sixth 

-.18 
-1.20 


How  'often  does  someone  sit  dovn  and 
read  to  you? 


Everyday 
Sometimes 


Average  Deviation  from  Expected 
Reading— Comprehension  Score  


Second 

•  33 
••A6 


Four  iih 

1-A7 
•  59 


Sixth 

•  80 
-•28 


Does  someone  buy  books  for  you? 


Yes 
No 


A-verage  Deviation  from  Expected 
Reading  Comprehension  Score  


Second 
-.07 


Fourth 
1.43 


-•26 
-1.13 


Does  your  family  get  magazines? 


Yes, 
No" 


Average  Deviation  from  Expected 
Word  Recognition  Score  -   -   -  — 


Second 

-.09 
-•93 


-•15 
-•55 


Sixth 

-.12 
-2^37 


Does  child  go  to  public  library? 


Yet 
No 


Average  Deviation  froiii  Expected 
Word  Recognition  Scare   


Second 

-•3 
1^5 


Fourth 

-.28 
-.30 


Sixth 

-.49 
-2.20 


Does  child  go  to  public  library: 
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Yes 
No 
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Average  Deviation  from  Expecced 
Readlftg  Compreheaslon  Score 


Second 
.AO 


Fourth 

.61 
2.50 


Sixtti 
-.04 

-i.8b 
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-      V,     -     .ie  as  a  whole.,  children  who  reported  their  Mothers  or 
^or  the  sample  as  a  wnuxe, 

.  ......  «e ... . ...... . 

.e...  c..-e„  ..o.  «po»e.  ...  a.  .  .0.  - 

..o..es       ..CSS  Ue.s  ..o„  ..e  nevspape.  .o„.v„  (see  Te.U  - 

itlon  .cores.     Fourth-  and  sixth- =r.de  children  who  reported 
word  recognition  scores.  ^^^.-ps 

.  .,t:>v  '  .eher  word  recognition  scores, 

so.eone  had  fead  to  the.  had  s.gni.ieantl>  -sher 

Seoo..d^grade  children  who  said  ■ -^.y  -nt  to  the  pubUc  U.rar> 
„.     Seooad  ,,,,.„.,on  stor.s  than  those  who 

had  lower  word  rfetognition  and  .eadms 

......     .ourth-grade  children  who  re.  -  .ed  going  to  the  li.rar.  had 

 — ..^.:.„,_«^e^^t  lover  reading  coTnprehension  scores 

hiRher  wr-=iTi3^gitxuri  score^_JJiit_,  ^^z_   

.    aidn't      At  the  Sixth-grade  level,  children  vho 
^  -r  *r  J  •  i'  graders  who  dian  t .     ac  ^ 
'  "  ^  recognition  and  reading 

■»^Vlrflrv  had  both  ni-gaer  w 
^aid  they  went  to  the  library    a  ^     ^l,  ^rade 

■      ^  These  differences  between  findings  at  each  grade 
coTnprehension  scores.     These  ^  _ 

,       ,  .eflec^  the  fact  that  parerts  of  poor  .second-grade  readers  spend 

^.  '  -ir  children  and  ensuring  that  they  g 

more  cime  reading  to      -J-r  cnij-u  ^ 
Lrary.     .  si...  pa^^ern  exists  for  the  family  s.scribin    to  ^.^^^^^^ 

...  has  a  negative  effect  on  word  recognition  for  second  graders  and 
positive  effect  for  f^  graders^. 

Madj^sj£tas^nl_£li±i5r^  ^ 

...eirll^Trenoes  Ut.een  aBo.e-  and  heiow-a.era.e  children  .n  whe 

learned  to  .e,d.  how  .an,  favorite  childhood  Soo.s  th.,  .ent.oned. 
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Table  9-29 

Non-significant  ANOVA's  on  Provision  of  Literacy 

Mother  tells  stories  to  child 
Child  owns  word  games 

Mother  discusses  itemr         "\  ne\  ^p.-per  with  child 
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or  whether  anyone  had  read  to  them.    As  liiight  be  expected,  beiow-average 
readers  were  more  likely  to  be  In  the  low  reading  group  in  first  grade 
and  above-average  readers  iii  the  higher  group  (see  Table  9-30) . 

Literacy  measures^ftd  chlldren-S  readlng^jnd  writing  histories. 
We.  found  that  children  who  had  learned  to  read  early,  according  to  their 
mothers*  had  significantly  higher  word  recognition,  reading  comprehension, 
and  vocabulary  scores  at  the  time  of  our  study  than  childran  who  were 
reported  to  read  later  (see  Tables  9-31  and  9-32)  .    Children  whcj  were 
reported  to  have  fewer  problems  learning  to  read  wrote  significantly 
longer  Writing  samples  during  our  study.    Children  who  learned  to  use  a 
pencil  at  home  and  could  write  their  own  names  before  kindergarden  did 
not  have  significantly  different  scores  from  those  who  didn't  or  couldn't. 

Turning  to  the  findings  at  each  separate  grade  level,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  ten  of  thirteen  significiint  correlations  between 
the  variable,s  relating  to  the  children's  early  reading  history  (as 
reported  by  their  mothers)  and  the  four  literacy  measures  Were  for  the 
fourth-grade  children;'    in  contrast,  there  was  onl^'one  significant 
finding  for  Sixth-grade  children:    those  sixth  graders  who  had  fewer 
problems  learning  to  read  had  higher  writing  production  scores.  And 
-there  were  only  two  significant  findings  at  the  second-grade  level: 
those  children  who  read  earlier  had  higher  word  recognition  and  reading 
comprehension  scores- 

Fourth-grade  children  who  read  earlier  had  significantly  higher  word 
recognition,  reading  comprehension  and  WISC  vocabulary  scores.  Curiously, 
fourth-grade  children  who  had  fewer  favorite  books  as  a  young  child  had 
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Table  9-30 

The  Relation  of  Early  Reading  History  to  Current  Reading  Status 

Above  Average  ^Idv  Average 


%  who  learned  to  read  before  or  during 

kindergarten  A2.9  41.67 

%  who  get  read  to  now  (or  who  got  read  to  earlier)  64,7  53.3 

X  who  could  write  name  before  kindergarten  61.5  54.5 

Mean  number  of  favorite  childhood  books  1.7  1.6 

%  who  were  in  low  reading  group  in  first  grade  23.1  72.7* 

%  who  were  in  high  reading  group  in  first  grade  46.2  9.0* 

*  p<.05 
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Table  9-31 

Th.  «iiti5hship  Of  chiidHi'.  um  b^«t  maiy  to  Ut»^r 

Word  Reading  __  —         ^  ^J^^^j 

Recognition     Cn^prehenslon  V^cahul^rjf, 


Mother's  report:    age  child 
learned  to  read  (1-early) 

Child's  report:  age  child 
learned  to  read  (l«early) 

Mother's  report:    number  of 
problems  ±n  first  grade 
(1-fewer) 

Mother's  report:  number  of 
problems  learning  to  read 
(l-fewer) 

Mother's  report:  child's 
reading  group  in  first 
grade  (l"ltJw) 

Motheir's  report;  number  of 
favorite  books  child  had 
when  younger 


-2  -A  -ALL       -2  -A  -ALL  -A  -M-L 

-A  -2 


-A 


-A 


-A  -6  -ALL 


+A 


-A. 


Table  9-32 

Non-significant  ANOVA's  on  Cbildren's  Early  Reading  History 

Mother  report:    child  can  write  own  name  before  kindergarten 
Child  report:    learned  to  use  a  pencil  at  home 
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Significantly  higher  reading  comprehension  scores  than  those  who  didn't. 
Those  fourth  graders  who  had  fewer  problems  learning  to  read  had 
significantly  higher  WiSG  scores  *  and  produced  longer  papers.  Fourth 
graders  who  had  been  in  the  higher  reading  group  in  first  g^ade  and  who 
had  fewer  problens  in  first  grade  had  significantly  higher  word  recogni- 
tion scores. 

Conctuston.    Although  the  pattern  of  results  for  home  literacy  is 
by  no  means  simple  or  unambiguous,  it  does  emerge  as  a  dimension  of 
considerable  power  in  relation  especially  to  reading  comprehension. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  home  literacy  variables  is 
very  different  at  the  different  grade  levels.    Prestmiably  the  negative 
effects  of  provision  of  literacy  at  second  grade  reflect  greater  provision 
of  literacy  to  children  who  have  worse  reading  problems  at  that  grade 
level,  whereas  the  positive  effects  at  higher  grade  levels  reflect  the 
fact  that  home  variables  become  increasingly  important  as  the  literacy 
tasks  facing  the  children  become  more  complex  and"  varied. 
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Summary 

m  this  chapter  we  have  examined  the  relationship  between  seven 
dimensions  within  the  family  (family  constellation  and  background; 
maternal  education,  work  and  activities;  educational  aspirations  and 
expectations;  children's  activities  and  contacts;  level  of  organization 
^nd  emotional  climat.;  stresi;  and  literacy)  and  .hiidren's  reading 
Status.    We  also  looked  at  the  relationship,  between  these  .ev.n  dimensions 
and  four  literacy  measures  (word  recognition,  reading  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  and  writing  production).    For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the  four 
literacy  measure,  reveal  family  influences  better  than  the  global  reading 

Status  (see  Table  "9-33)  . 

Different  f^inily  factors  influence  different  literacy  measures .  The 
twb  measures  6f  reading,  word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension  were 
not  influenced  identically,  however;  .ome  family  factors  influenced  both 
of  them:    mat.rnai  aspirations  for  the  children's  education,  maternal 
literacy,  children's  outings  with  adults  and  financial  stress.  Those 
factors  that  influenced  word  recognition  but  not  reading  comprehension 
were  maternal  expectations  for  child's  education,  the  time  children 
spent  with  other  cBldren.  maternal  education,  and  maternal  activities. 
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Table  9-33 

Summary  of  Family  Influences  on  Reading  Status  and  Literacy  Measures 


Regding  Status 


Word  Reading 
RecQgiiition      Comprehension  Vocabulary 


Family  constel- 
lation 

Family  background 

Mother's  education 

Mother's  work 

Mother*s  activ- 
ities 

Aspirations 

Expectations 

Time  vith  chil- 
dren 

Relations  with 
adults 

Outings  with 
adults 


Lessons 

Time  watching 
television 

Level  of  organ- 
ization 

iSotional  climate 

Social  stress 

Financial  stress 

Maternal  literacy 

Provision  of  literacy 

Early  reading  history 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


Word 
Production 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
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X„  contrast,  provision  of  lit.r.cy  in  the  fio»e  for  the  child,  t^i  children 
spent  watching  television,  and  the  children's  reUtionship  with  adult, 
influenced  reading  cor^prehension  but  not  word  recognition. 

Children's  vocabulary  wa.  affected  by  »aterhal  aspirations  and  expec- 
tations for  the  children's  education,  outings  .hd  relations  with  adults, 
emotional  climate,  maternal  literacy  and  maternal  activities.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  one-parent  households  were  associated  with  higher  WISC 

  The  writing  meaisure, 

Scores  and  Hi  related  to  the  other  measure.  1"^  » 

„„rd  productioS.  va.  .o.t  strongly  'V 

.«=kground  and  by  the  lav^.of  organization  and  eiotional  cll-ate.  In 
Addition,  provision  o£  iiteracy  lor  thi  child  related  to  «6rd  production. 
Ih.  children's  early. reading  history  related  to  ail  four  literacy  Measures, 

,     J  -roarif^T-Q  earlv  on  have  remained 

suggesting  that  children  who  were  good  readers  early 

gocd  readers • 

At  each  grad.  level.  diHerent  patterns  «Uted  b««een  the  family 
factors  and  the  literacy  ieasuves  (see  Table  9-3A) .    Provision  o£  literacy 
is' a  good  e,a„pl.  of  =  J-^V  f.c«o'  ^^^'^ 

Provision  of  literacy  JcS  th.  child  was  related  t.  reading  co.prehen.ion  at 
all  Shree  grad.  levels  and  to  word  recognition  at;  the  fourth  and  si.th 
grade  leveli.  .Hc».ver...it  .a.  negatively  related  to  word  Jecognition  at 
«i  second  grad.  level.    It  w..  *ot  related  to  vocabulary  at  any  grade 
level,    .or  word  production  there  was  a  Negative  relationship  at  .econd  grsde 
but  a  positive  relationship  at  fourth  grade.  i 

,^th.r-s  literacy  . a.  not  related  to  any  of  the,  lour  erasures  at  the 
aecoSd  grade  level  aSd  th.r.  were  iiied  findings  ior  the  older  children. 
«  Jhe  fourth  grade  level,  .other's  literacy  was  positively  associated  w.th 
vocabulary  but  negatively  with  word  recognition.    H  the  sixth  grade  lev.l 

associated  with  vocabulary  but  positively 
mother's  literacy  was  negatively  associat 

with  word  recognition  and  word  production. 


Table  9-34 


Sumary  of  Fainlly  Influences  on  Reading  Status  and  Literacy  Measures  at  Grade  Levels  Tw,  Four,  and  Six 


Word  . 
Recognition 


Comprehension 


VocaMary 


itord 
Production 


Second  Grade 


Mother's  work 
Contact  with 

extended  fainlly 
TV  time  (-) 
Punishment  scale 
Provision  of  literacy 
Early  reading  history 


Family  size 
.Contact  with 

extended  family 
Relations  with  adults 
tVtime  H 
Provision  of  literacy 
Early  reading  history 
Birth  order 


Family  size 
Number  of  adults  {-) 
On  time  to  school  (-) 
Residence  status  (-) 
Outings  with  adults 
Father  reliabliity  (-) 
On  time  to  school  (-) 


Chores  (-) 

Mother's  education  (-) 
Provision  of  literacy  (-) 


Fourth  Grade 


Mother's  activities 
Otitihgs  with  adults 
Early  reading  history 
TV  time  (-) 
Maternal  literacy  (-) 
Provision  of  literacy 


Mother's  education  (-) 
Mother's  work  (-) 
Early  reading  history 

TV  time  (-) 
Provision  of  literacy 


Aspirations 

Qcpectattons 

Early  reading  history 

Mother's  activities 
Ou^ngs  with  adults 
Emotional  climate 
Maternal  literacy 


Residence  status . .  ,i  'j 
Organizatioii  of  jibyslcal 

environment 
Rules  and  schedules 
Father  reliability 
Emotional  climate 
Provision  of  literacy 
Early  reading  history 
Outings  with  adults 


Sixth  Grade 


ERIC 


Aspirations 
Eiiibtioiial  climate 
Expectations 
Provision  of  literacy 
Mother's  education 
Time  with  siblings 
Organlzatto:"  of 
physical  environm'fent 


Relations  with  adults 

(+)(-) 
Chores 

Provision  of  literary 
Maternal  literacy 


Contact  with 

extended  family  {-) 
Relations  with  adults 
Maternal  literacy  (-) 
TV  time 
Chores 


Mother's  education  (-) 

Maternal  literacy  ■ 
Mother's  work  (-) 


Outings  with  adults 
Child-parent  relation- 
ship scale 

m 
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Mothei-s  education  «s  «Mt«ely  reUted  to  word    production  at 
..oond  gSHeand  to  raadtei  co.pr«.n.lon  at  fourth  grade.    At  the  sl«h 
,rad..  Soth.r-s  education  was  po.itlvel,  associated  »it6  .ord  recognition 

 .    ,,„„-    tfi.se  mixed  findinss  for  mother  s 

bui  ieiatively  With  word  production.    These  mi 

education  suggest  that  thi„  factor  ma.  Sot  h.  nearl,  as  important  as 
previous  studie.  ha,e  indicated.    Mother's  aspirations  and  expectations 
for  child -i  education  «e».  related  to  fourth  graders' vocinary  and  to 

-  -  .         M«f^v.oi-'Q  activities  were  associated 

iiith  graders'  word  recognition.    Mother  s  actlvici 

with  fourth  gradeii-  word  recognition  and  vocabulary. 

Children's  ontings  with  aduits  were  associated  with  vocahulary  at 
.he  second  .nd  iourth  gr.de  levels,  with  word  recognition  at  fourth,  and  with 
wo,,  production  at  th.  fourth  and  iixth  .rade  levels.    ..r  c.h,,....  the 
second  and  fourth  i^ade  levels,  the  more  they  watched  television,  the 
lower  their  word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension  scores  were. 

1^  have  expected,  sixth  graders  who  watched 
However,  contrary  to  what  we  would  have  expect  . 

^   a  lot  of  television  had  higher  vocabulary  scores. 

^        Knr.pQ  at;' well.    Those  children  at 
There  were  different  patterns  for  chores  as  well. 

.      K    .id  a  lot  of  chores  had  higher  reading  comprehension  and 
sixth  grade  who  dida  lot  oi  cuu 

.   ,  ••'     ,•  _  lot  of  chores  had  lower  word 

vocabulary  whereas  second  graders  who  did  a  lot 

word  -droductlon.   

^  extensive  contact  with  extended  family  had 

Second  graders  who  had  extensive  cu 

w  reading  comprehension  scores.  However, 
fcxgher  word  recognition  and  reading  c  f 

V    o-(v-h  erade  was  associated  with  lower 
extended  family  contact  at  the  six.h  grade  was 

..abulary  scores.    Children's  relationships  With  adults  also  produced 
^.ed  findings:     they  were  positively  associate,  with  reading  comp^nsion 

••    -  i.^  -IV  as  will  as  positivelV  associated  with 

and  second  grade,  but  negatively  as  well 

reading  comprehension  at  the  sixth  grade. 
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Contrary  i6  what  we  might  have  expected,  second  giade  children  from 
diie-parent  families  and  from  more" recent  immigrant  faiilies  had  higher 
vocabulary  scores.    The  number  of  children  in  the  faiily  was  related  to 

reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  at  the  second- 
grade  level;  second  graders  from  larger  families  had  higher  scores. 

Frequency  of  play  with  siblings  yielded  iixed  Results.     It  was 
only  related  to  the  word  recognition  scores  but  in  different  directions 
at  the  different  grade  levels.    At  the  sec9nd  and  fourth  grade  more 
play  with  siblirxgs  was  associated  with  lower  scores  and  the  opposite  was 
true  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 

Our  ratings  of  the  family's  emotional  stability  were  significantly 
related  to  only  fourth  graders'  vocabulary  and  writing  production.  Our 
ratinis  of  the  organization  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  family 
rules  and.  schedules  were  also  related  to  fourth  graders'  writing  production. 
At  the  sixth  grade  level,  the  organization  of  the  physical  environment 
was  associated  only  with  word  recognition. 

The  above  sunmary  clearly  shows  that  no  one  family  factor  is 
paramount  in  influencing  children's  performance  on  a  range  of  literacy 
Measures.     Obviously,  the  problem  is  that  the  home  factors  may  have 
ieasurable  but  very  small  effects:     furthermore,  the  dimensions  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  may  have  cumulative  effects.  They 
iay  even  have  interactive  or  synergistic  effects,  which  are  impossible 
to  determine  using  the  analyses  presented  above. 

To  discover  both  the  relationships  among  the  various  fSily  dimensions. 
and  the  total  impact  of  the  various  family  factors  on  childiin's  literacy 
skills,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  more  sophisticated  multivariable 
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amalysis.    We  have,  therefore,  performed  regression  analyses  in  an  attempt 
to  relate  several  family  dimensions  to  children's  achievement  in  one 
analysis. 


ERIC 
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Regression  Analysis 

Tfee^tfeggessloiL  Analysis 

Given  the  large  number  of  variables  for  which  significant  correla- 
tions could  be  found,  clearly  not  all  possible  regression  iodels  could  be 
tested.    Accordingly,  five  models  which  incorporated  the  factors  identified 
above  as  related  t5  the  various  aspects  of  literacy  were  proposed.  These 
models  and  the  suiSary  variables  relevant  to  each  are  discussed  in  this 
section  (see  Tabled  9-35  and  9-36). 

Parent  as  Teacher 

One  way  in  which  parents  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  their  children's 
school  achievement  Is  to  function  as  teachers  themselves.    We  know  that 
parents  can  and  often  do  take  a  direct  role  in  teaching  their  children. 
The  Parent  as  Teacher  tests  to  what  extent  direct  parental  teaching  can 
explain  variation  in  children's  literacy  skills.     The  components  are: 
mother's  education,  father's  education,  literacy  environment,  help  with 
homework,  positive  interaction  over  homework,  mother's  and  father's  own 
education,and  our  ratings  of  mother's  and  father's  own  literacy  were 
included  in  the  model  because  we  believed  that  more  educated  and  more 
literate  parents  might  be  better  equipeed  to  teach  their  children. 
Parents'  expectations  may  also  play  a  role  in  children's  achievement; 
parents  who  expect  their  children  to  get  more  education  would  be  likely  to 
provide  direct  teaching.'    We  also  assumed  that  the  parents  who  see  themselves 
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Table  9-35 


Summary  of 


^rent^^s  Teacher 

Literacy  environment 
Bother's  eiiucation 
Father's  education 
Mother's  educationai 

expectations  

Father's  educational 

expectations 
Homework  help 
Parent-child  interaction 


ariables  Used  in  Regression  Mod 

Homers  a-Nice  Place 

Or  gan  iz  at  ion  in  home 
Income  per  capita 
Mother's  social  stress 
^     Father's  social  stress 

TlBie  with  children 

Outings  with  adults 
TV  hoars 
TV  rules 


Home  as  Enriching 

Literacy  environment 
Mother's  education 
Father's  education 
Chiid  has  older  brother 

Time  with  children 

Diary  activities 
TV  hours 
TV  rules 


Home  as  a  Negative  Envixonment 

brganizatlo©  in  home 
Income  per  capita 
Mother's  social  stress 

Father's  social  stress  

ehlld-parent  relationship 
Punishment  scale 


Parent:  as  Partner  wl^  School 

Parent  school  involvement 
Contacts  with  teacher 
On  time  to  school 

Homework  help   

Parent-child  interaction 


o 
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Table  9-36 

Sources  and  Definitions  of  Variables  Used  in 
Regression  Equations 


Variables  f rom-Children' s  Xnrervievs ; 
Outings     '  with  adults 

TV  rules 

Parent-child  relationship 
Punishment  scale 
On  time  to  school 


frequency  child  goes  places  with  

parents  or  other  grown-ups  in  family 

child  report  of  whether  there  are 
time  and/or  content  restrictions  on 
TV  viewing 

child's  score  on  Swanson  Child  Parent 
Relationship  Scale  (see  page  9-39) 

child's  score  on  Punishment  Scale 
(see  page  9-39) 

child's  response  to  "Are  you  ever 
late  to  school?" 


Variables  from-Children's  Time  Allocation.  Varies 
Diary  activities 


Bedtime 


number  of  activities  children  listed 
in  diaries  between  the  time  between 
school  and  going  to  bed  each  day 


-  rating  of  how  consistent  child's 
bedtime  was  during  school  year 


Variables  from  Parents'  Interviews 

Mothers'   (and  fathers') 
education 

Mothers' (and  fathers') 
educational  expectations 

Homework  help 


Income  per  capita 
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-  grade  in  school  completed 

-  grade  in  school  parent  would  like 
child  to  complete 

-  frequency  with  which  parents  or 
siblings  help  child  with  homework 

-  mother's  or  father's  report  of 
income  per  capita 

jontinued 
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Variables  from  Parents VXntervievs,  cont, 

Mother's  (and  fathers')  social 
stress  score 

Plays  with  children 


Parent  involvement 


Contacts  with  teacher 


composite  social  stress  score 
(see  page  9-46) 

frequency  child  plays  with 
siblings  and  other  children 

frequency  mother  (and /or  father) 
attends  PTA  and  class  meetings , 
school  related  committees  and 
special  programs  as  well  as 
help  in  classroom  or  on  field  trips 

frequency  mother  (and/or  father) 
talked  with  teacher  about  child 
diary  during  school  year. 


Composite  Variables 

Literacy  envirorment 

Organization  in  home 


TV  hours 


average  of  three  summary  variables: 
provision  of  literacy  for  child, 
maternal  literacy,  paternal  literacy 

average  of  (1)  our  ratings  of 
organ  of  physical  environ.,  . 
rules  and  structure  in  family, 
reliability' of  mother j_ 
family  emotional  stability; 
(2)  whether  mother  said  child 
•is  expected  to  do  chores  and 
frequency  child  reports  doing 
them,  (3)  consistency  of  bedtime 
as  reported  in  winter  diaries. 

.  average  of  number  of  hours  child, 
mother  and  father  reported  (in- 
dependently) the  child  watched 
TV  each  day 


from  Home  Qbservations 


Observer  rating  of  degree  to  '^^^^ 
parent-child  interaction  was^ positive 
or  negative  during  diary  task  (each 
dyad's  ecore  was  based  on  the  sum_oi 
the  Positive-Negative  (P-N)  Symlog 
ratings  observer  gave  individuall> 
to  parent  and  child) • 
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as  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to  provide  a  rich  literacy  environment  for 
the  children,  as  well  as  help  them  with  homework.    In  addition,  our 
observation  of  homework-like  tasks,  in  relatively  pedogogical  homes, 
would  reveal  a  facilitative  parental  style. 

I 

Home  as  a  Nice  Place 

A  second  model  conceives  of  the  crucial  contribution  of  children's 
homes  as  providing  healthy  emotional  climate  for  development.    Rather  than 
teaching  the  children  literacy  skills  themselves,  the  parents  make  sure 
the  children  feel  happy,  enjoy  interacting  with  people,  develop  self- 
confidence  and  a  positive  self-image,  equipped  with  which  they  then  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  at  any  learning  situation. 

The  components  of  this  model  include  per  capita  income,  social  stress 
of  parents,  frequency  of  children',  activities  with  adults  and  with  other 
children,  level  of  organization  .nd  rules  and  schedules,  as  well  as  a.ount 
of  and  rules  about  television.     Our  assSption  is  that  a  positive  environ- 
ment for  the  child  would  include  adequate  per  Cpita  income  and  no  more  than 
moderate  levels  of  stress  on  the  parents.    Highly  stressed  parents  are 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  build  positive  altitude  and  self-confidence  in  the 
child,     in  addition,  the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  activities  for  the 
child  with  other  children  as  well  as  with  adults  contributes  to  oppor- 
tunity to  have  fun.    Homes  in  which  there  are  predictable  rules  and  sched- 
ules will  be  characterized  by  low  levels  of  conflict  and  uncertainty. 
Reasonable  rules  about  how  long  and  what  children  may  watch  on  television, 
as  well  as  how  much  TV  the  child  actually  watches,  may  also  be  a  positive 
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factor  in  the  children's  lives,  contributing  to  their  sense  of  beini  cared 
ioi  and  reducing  conflicts  with  adults. 

Home  as  Enriching 

The  third  model  tests  the  effect  of  the  home  as  a  source  of  learning  ' 
that  would  supplement  and  expand  on  school  learning.  Rather  than  teaching 
school  skills  directly,  or  functioning  to  produce  children 

with  positive  self-image,  homes  are  conceived  of  a.  the  source  of  enrichment 
and  experiences  with  non-school-reiated  learning  experiences. 

The  components  of  this  model  are:     literacy  environment  provided  for 
the  child,  mother's  and  father's  education,  frequency  and  range  of  child's 
activities,  whether  th.  :hild  has  a  brother,  number  and  kinds  of  rules  about 
child's  television  vi.^ing.    By  home  as  enriching,  we  meant  that  the  home 
provides  intellectual  stimulation  for  the  child,  that  might  aid  in  the 
child's  academic  success.    We  felt  these  could  include  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  as  well  as  educated  parents  who  provide  a  rich  literacy  environ- 
ment for  the  child.'  Moderate  and  monitored  use  of  TV  can  also  contribute  to 
the  child's  knowledge.    We  also  included  having  a  brother  because  studies 
have  suggested  that  children  who  have  brothers  do  better  academically  than 
Children  who  don't  have  brothers,  presumably  because  the  sibling  is  the 
source  of  additional  knowledge  and  a  entree  to  additional  activities. 

Hnme  as  a  NftRattve^nvtronment 

Just  as  we  conceived  of  a  model  in  which  the  home  was  seen  as  a 
positive  environment  for  the  development  of  the  child's  self-concept. 
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another  model  could  test  the  effect  of  the  home's  negative  effects  on  the 
child's  development.    To  the  extent  that  the  home  is  a  settinjg  of  conflict, 
of  stress,  of  learning  to  be  helpless,  frustrated  and  joyless  when  approaching 
learning  tasks,  it    will  hamper  children's  ability  to  function  at  school. 
The  components  of  this  model  include  per  capita  income  and  social  stress  of 
mother  and  father,  the  child's  perception  of  his  or  her  overall  relationship 
with  parents,  how  punitive  the  child  sees  his  or  her  parents  to  be,  and  the 
level  of  organization  and  rules  and  schedules  in  the  family. 

The  absence  of  organizatibh  and  predictable  rules  and  schedules  in 
the  family  could  be  seen  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  child  by  contri- 
buting to  the  levels  of  conflict  in  interaction  among  family  members,  and 
by  leaving  the  child  with  a  sense  of  uncertainty.     Similarly,  low  per- 
capita  income  and  high  levels  of  parental  stress  mean  that  parents' 
emotional  energies  are  directed  toward  solving  their  own  problems  and  raise 
the  risk  of  parental  depression  (Belle  et  ai^,  1982)  .     Children  who  feel  they 
have  poor  relationships  with  their  parents  and  who  feel  they  are  punished 
frequently  see  their  own  homes  as  places  where  they  are  unhappy. 

Parent  as  Partner  with  School 

In  this  model,  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  parent  who  sees  his/her 
role  as  a  partner  with  teachers  arid  the  school.     Parents  who  function  as 
partners  provic'e  direct  help  to  their  children  in  support  of  the  school's 
efforts,  in  consultation  with  teachers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  school- 
based  curriculum,  rather  than  either  providing  direct  instruction  in  literacy 
themselves,  or  leaving  school  skills  to  the  teacher  and  concentrating  on 
enrichment  that  goes  beyond  school  instruction, 
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components  of  the  parents  as  partne^  model  include  parent  ±n^;51veient 
±n  school  activities,  parent  contacts  with  teachers,  parental  help  with  home- 
work, and  nature  and  tone  of  interactions  during  a  homework  task,  as  well 
as  whether  the  child  gets  to  school  on  time. 

the  findings  reported  "in  Chapter  6  on  the  Importance  of  school-home 
contacts  indicate  that  this  model  may  be  very  powerful  in  explaining  variance 
in  children's  school  achievements  and  literacy  skills. 

Results  of  the  Regresslon^nalysis 

These  five  models  can  be  grossly  categorized  into  two  types  -  the 
models  which  emphasize  the  cognitive  impact  of  the  home  (Parent  as  Teacher. 
Parent  as  Partner  and  Home  as  Enriching)  versus  those  that  emphasize  the 
emotional  impact  of  children's  families  (Home  as  a  Nice  Place.  Home  as  a 
Negative  Environment).    The  reality  of  this  distinction  can  be  seen  in 
Table  9-37.  which  presents  the  percentage  variance  explained  by  each  model 
for  each  of  the  four  literacy  measures.    It  is  clear  that  the  cognitive 
models  have  high  predictive  power  for  word  recognition  and  vocabulary,  while 
the  emotional  models  explain  much  more  of  the  variance  on  word  production. 
Reading  comprehension  presents  the  most  complex  case:     the  lowest  amount 
of  total  variance  is  explained  and  both  cognitive  and  emotional  models 
explain  amounts  of  variance. 

Given  the  rather  small  number  of  variables  entered  into  these  models, 
an  impressively  large  amount  of  the  variance  on  the  measures  is  explained.  - 
as  high  as  bO%  in  one  case.    The  differential  effectivenss  of  th.  various 
models  for  the  various  literacy  measures  makes  clear  once  again 
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Table  9-37 

Percentage  Variance  Explained  on  Literacy  Measures  by  Five  Models 


Word 
Recognition 


Parent  us  teacher  .A4 

Home  as  nice  place  .14 

.  Home  as  enriching  .44 

Home  as  negative 

environment  .12 

Parent  as  partner  .32 


Reading  Word 
Comprehension       Vocabulary  Production 

.28  .47  .30 

.28  .20  .43 

.23  .60  .31 

.05  .16  .43 

.21  .38  .32 
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literacy  is  a  set  of  separate  skills,  not  one  skill  that  is  global].,  affected 
by  home  factors. 

In  the  following  sections  we  will  discuss  each  literacy  measure  in 
turn,  and  the  variables  that  combine  in  the  most  powerful  models  to  explain 
significant  amounts  of  variance. 

Wor^recoeaition.    Two  closely  related  models  -  Home  as  Enriching 
and  Parent  as  Teacher  -  both  explain  4A%  of  the  variance  on  word  recogni- 
tion (see  Tables  5-38  and  9-39) .    Very  powerful  variables  within  both 
models  are  mother's  education  and  father's  education,  but  iother's  educa- 
tional expectations  makes  the  largest  contribution  to    Parent  as  Teacher; 
Literacy  Environment  is  a  minor  contributor  in  both  models. 

The  Parent  as  Partner  model  also  explains  32%  of  the  variance  on  word 
recognition  (see  Table  9-40).     Its  power  is  noteworthy  because  the  powerful 
variables  are  completely  different  from  those  in  the  other  two  cognitive 
models  -  contacts  with  teachers,  parent  involvement  in  school  and  child 
tardiness. 

the  two  emotional  effects  models  explain  rather  little  variance  (.U%  and 
12%)  on  word  recognition  with  no  single  variable  except  number  of  activities  listed 
in  the  diary  explaining  more  than  5%  of  the  variance  (see  Tables  9-Al  and  9-A2). 

The  results  on  word  recognition  suggest  strongly  that  better 
educated  parents  who  have  high  expectations  for  their  children's  educational 
achievements,  who  provide  a  rich  literacy  environment  and  maintain  good 
contacts  w^th'  teachers  and  school  activities  can  contribute  to  their 
children's  word-recognition  skills.    The  strong  similarity  between  word 
recognition  and  vocabulary  in  the  highly-explanatory  iodels  (and  in  the 
skills  required  to  succeed  on  both  tasks)  require  that  we  compare  carefully 
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Table  9-38 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Recognition  Explained  by  Home  as  Enriching  Model 


Variance 

Multiple  R 

Explained 

Simple  R 

Seta 

Mothers ' -education 

.45 

.21 

.45 

-.95 

-1.87 

titeracy  environment 

.49 

.24 

.34 

5.89 

4.06 

TV  rules 

.56 

.25 

.is 

-.68 

-.75 

Diary  activities 

.50 

.25 

-.85 

-3.74 

Time  with  children 

iSl 

..26 

-1.07 

-1.68 

Father's  education 

.61 

.37 

.iB 

1.36 

2.83 

Child  has  older  brother 

.66 

.44 

.09 

.94 

.32 
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Table  9-39 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Recognition  Explained  by  Parent  as  Teacher  Model 


Mother's  educational 
expectations 

Father's  education 

Mother's  education 

Literacy  environment 

Father's  educational 
expectations 


Variance 

Multiple  R     Explained     Simple  R 


Beta 


i34 

.29 

.  .54 

1.59 

.86 

.59 

i35 

.18 

-.32 

-.67 

i65 

.42 

.45 

.20 

.39 

.66 

.43 

.34 

-.26 

-.18 

.67 

.44 

-.10 

.17 

.16 
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'fable  9-40 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Recognition  Explained  by  Parent  ai  Partner  Model 


Multiple  R 


Variance 
Explained 


Simple  R 


B 


Beta 


Contacts  with  teacher 
Parent  school  involvement 
On  time  to  school 
Parent/  child  interaction 
Homework  help 


.32  ' 

.11 

-.32 

-.43  . 

-.56 

.45 

.21 

.26 

.72 

.37 

.54 

.30 

.60 

-.87 

-.38 

.56 

.31 

.19 

.18 

.15 

.57 

.32 

.15 

.36 

.12 

5u. 
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Table  9-41 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Recognition  Explained  by  Hoie  is  Nice  Place  Model 


Multiple^ 


Variance 
Explained 


Simple  R 


Beta 


Outings  with  adults 
Diary  activities 
TV  rules 
TV  hours 

Income  per  capita 
Mother' s-social  stress 


.24 

.06 

i24 

.49 

.24 

.36 

.09 

.20 

.66 

.29 

.33 

.ii 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.36 

.13 

.02. 

-.35 

-.19 

.37 

.14 

-.00 

-.54 

-.09 

.37 

.i4 

.00 

-.69 

-.04 
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Table  9-A2 

centage  Variance  on  Word  Recognition  Explained  by  Home  as  a  Negative  Environment  Model 


Variance 

Multiple  R      Explained      Simple  R  B  Beta 


Parent/  child  relationship 

.20 

.04 

.20 

.21 

.24 

Organization  in  home 

.27 

i07 

.15 

.52 

.32 

Punishinent  scale 

.31 

.09 

.09 

.16 

.18 

Father's  social  stress 

.32 

iiO 

.08 

.20 

.11 

Mother's  social  stress 

.34 

.ii 

.00 

-.20 

-.12 

Income  per  capita 

.35 

il2 

-.00 

-.45 

-.08 
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the  variables  that  contribute  to  explaining  variance  on  word  recognition 

and  on  vocabulary. 

Reading  comprehension.    As  noted  above,  a  cognitive  and  emotional 
mSdel  both  explain  significant  amounts  of  variance  on  reading  comprehen- 
sion.   The  cognitive  model  -  Parent  as  Teacher  (see  Table  9-43)  -  reflects 
the  major  contributions  of  Literacy  Environment  (9%),  father's  education 
(57.),  mother's  education  (3%),  iaternal  educational  expectations  (3%), 
and  family  members'  help  with  homework  (A%)  .    The  emotional  model  -  Home 
as  a  Nice  Place  -  on  the  other  hand*  has  a  radically  different^. set  qf  power- 
ful predictors  (see  Table  9-4A) :    frequency  of    outings   •  with  adults  (6%). 
existence  of  TV  rules  (6%) ,  frequency  of  playing  with  agemates  (5%) , 
and  amount  of  time  watching  TV    negatively  related  to  score 
(A%) . 

The  other  three  models  explain  very  little  variance  not  accounted 
for  by  the  above-mentioned  variables  (see  Tables  9-45,  9-46,  9-47)  except 
that  parent  involv^ent  with  schools  and  family  members'  help  with  home- 
work explain  10%  and  4%  of  the  variance  respectively,  accounting  for  the 
reasonable  showing  of  the  parent.as  partner  model  (21%  of  the  variance); 

The  inability  to  find  any  model  that  explained  more  than  28%  of  the 
variance  in  reading  comprehension  reveals  how  complex  the  relationships  to 
reading  comprehension  are  -  a  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  questions 
that  motivated  this  study.    Success  in  heading  comprehension  is  facilitated 
by  direct  parental  provision  of  literacy  and  homework  help    by  parental 
cooperation  with  schools,  and  by  engaging  in  activities  with  adults  -  but 
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Table  9-43 

Percentage  Variance  on  Readinjg  Comprehension  Explained  by  Parent  as  Teacher  Model 


Literacy  environment 

Mother's  education 

Mother's  educational 
expectations • 

Father's  education 

Father's  educational 
.expiectatibns 

Homework  feteip^^^lv'    .  . 

Parent/  child  interaction 


Variance 


Multiple^  R  Xxtdained^j[^|t^^ 


.30 
.35 

.39 

.47 
.51 
.53 


.09 
.12 

.15 
.20 

.22 
i26 
.28 


.30 
-.05 

.19 

-.16 


Beta 

.04 
-.18 

.97 
-.75 

.50 


.48 
-.81 

1.60 
-.32 


Table  9-44 

Percentage  Variance  6h  Reading  Comprehension  ExjJlained  by  Home  as  Nice  Place  Model 


Variance 

Multiple  R     Explained  Simple^ 


B 


Beta 


Outings  with  adults 
TV  rules 

Organization  in  home 
Income  per  capita 
Diary  activities 
TV  hour§ 

Time  with  children 
Mother's  social  stress 
Father's  social  stress 


.24 

.66 

.24 

.59 

.33 

.34 

.12 

.24 

.32 

.40 

.39 

.15 

.01 

-.50  • 

-.35 

.42 

.17 

.18 

.60 

.12 

.44 

.19 

.09 

.76 

.38 

.48'- 

.23 

-.11 

-.58 

-.37 

.53 

.28 

.07 

.14 

.24 

.53 

.28 

-.01  . 

.72 

.05 

.53 

.28 

.02 

.57 

.04 
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Table  9-45 

Percentage  Variance  on  Reading  Comprehension  Explained  by  H5ie  as  Enriching  Model 


Literacy  environment 
TV  rules 

Father's  education 
TV  hours 

Mother's  education 
Diary  activities 


Variance 

Multiple-R      Explained      Simple  R 


B  Be^ 


.30 

.69 

.30 

.28 

.22 

.36 

.13 

.24 

.22 

.28 

.41 

.17 

-.16 

-.77 

-.18 

.44 

.19 

-.11 

-.47 

-.30 

.47 

.22 

-.05 

-.78 

-.17 

.48 

.23 

.09 

.53 

.26 
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table  9-46 

Percentage  Variance  on  Reading  Comprehension 
Ebcplained  by  Home  as  Negative  Environment  Model 


Variance 

Multiple  R      Explained      Simple  R 


Beta 


Income  per  capitu^. 
Parent/  child  relationship 
Organization  in  home 
Mother's  social  stress 
Punishment  scale 


.18 

.03 

.is 

.12 

.23 

.21 

.05 

-.09 

-1.00 

-.13 

.23 

.05 

.01 

-.81 

-.06 

.23 

.05 

-.01 

-.52 

-.04 

.23 

.05 

-.02 

.17, 

.02 
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Table  f-A7 

>.rc.ntag.  Variance  on  Reading  Co.preh.naon  Explained  by  Parent  U  Partner  Model 


ml 


Variance 


tiple^  R     Explained     Simple  R 


B 


"Beta 


Parent  School  involvement 
liOTeworfc  help 
Parent/  child  interaction 
On  time  to  school 
Contacts  with  teacher 


.32 

.10 

.32 

.87 

.51 

.A3 

.19 

-.09 

-.78 

-.29 

.45 

.20 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.46 

.21 

-.05 

-.25 

-.12 

.46 

.21 

.03 

-.37 

-.06 

512 
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by  5the^  factors  as  well.     It         be  that  reading  comprehension  is  the 
literacy  skill  that  is  most  equally  dependent  on  home  and  on  school 
factors,  where  a  major  part  of  the  variance  is  simply  not  explainable 
by  either  home  or  school  independent  of  the  other. 

Vocabulary.    The  Hoie  as  Enriching  model  explains      60%  of  the 
variance  on  Vocabulary  (see  Table  9-48)  with  both  number  of  hours  watching 
TV  and  Literacy  Environment  accounting  for  15%  of  the  variance  (hours 
watching  TV  is  negatively  related  to  vocabulary  scores) .  and  frequency  of 
playing  with  other  children  negatively  related  to  vocabulary  (9%) .  Other 
important  contributions  are  father's  education  (8%).  existence  of  TV  rules 
(5%),  and  self-reported  frequency  of  activities  (4%). 

The  Parent  as  Teacher  model  explains  47%  of  the  variance  on  vocabu- 
lary but  several  of  the  important  variables  overlap  with  Home  as  Enrichiug 
(see  Table  9-49).     Father's  education  explains  18%  of  the  variance  on  vo- 
cabulary, and  mother's  and  father's  educational  expectations  each  add  5%. 
Th.  Parent  as  Partner  model  (see  Table  9-50)  explains  38%  of  the  variance, 
with  the  frequency  of  child-reported  tardiness  to  school  (13%) .  parent 
involvement  in  school  (15%) .  and  parental  facilitation  of  homework 

task  (7%)  loading  heavily. 

The  two  emotional    effects        models  (Tables  9-51  and  9-52)  explain 
rather  little  variance  on  vocabulary  (20%  and  16%).  but  frequency  of 
outings  with  adults      explained  12%  of  the  variance  and  our  summary 
variable  reflecting  rules  and  schedules  explained  9%  of  the  variance. 

Thus,  vocabulary  is  the  most  sensitive  of  the  literacy  measures  to 
home  effects,  and  especially  reflects  the  positive  impact  of  children's 
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Percentage 


Table  9- A 8 

VariinEe  on  Vocabulary  Explained  by  Home  as  Enriching  Model 


Literacy  environment 
Diary  activities 
Time  with  children 
TV  hours 

Fathier'a  education 
TV  rules 

Child  has  older  brother 


Multiple- R 


Variance 
Explained 


Simple  R 


Beta 


.39 

.15 

.39 

5.88 

2.45 

M 

.19 

.11 

-1.12 

-2.99 

.53 

.28 

-.08 

-1.30 

<-1.23 

.66 

.43 

.06 

.38 

1.28 

.72 

.52 

-.13 

.68 

.85 

.75 

.57 

.23 

-.56 

-.38 

.77 

i60 

-.04 

.93 

.19 
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Table  9-49 

Variance  on  Vocabulary  Explained  by  Parent  as  Teacher  Model 


Literacy  environment 

Mother's  educational 
expectations 

Father's  education 

Father's  educational 
expectatidris 

Mother's  education 

Hbinev7brk  help 

Parent/  child  interaction 


Variance 

Multiple^      Explained      Simple  R 


.39 

.A5 
.62 

.66 

.68' 

.68 


.15 

.20 
.38 

.43 
.46 
.47 
.47 


•  .39 

.37 
-.13 

-.14 
.21 
.17 
.19 


3 

-.35 

2.88 
-.81 

.39 
.19 
.69 
.14 


Beta 

-.14 

.94 
-1.01 

.22 
.22 
.14 
.07 


t 
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Table  9-50 

Percentage  Variance  on  Vocabulary  Explained  by*  Parent  as  Partner  Model 


Variance 
Multiple  R  Explained 


Simple  R 


B 


Beta 


Oil  tine  to  school 
Parent  school  involvement 
Parent/  child  interaction 
Contacts  with  teacher 
Homework  help 


.36 
.53 
.60 
.61 
.62 


.13 
.28 
.35 
.37 
.38 


-.36 

-2,06 

-.54 

.33 

.13 

.4i 

.19 

.56 

i28 

1  <; 

-.19 

-.i5 

.17 

.66 

ii3 

5X6 
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Table  9-51 

Percentage  Variance  on  Vocabaiary  Explained  by  Home  as  Nice  Place  Model 


Multiple  R 


Variance 
Explained 


Simple^R 


6 


Beta 


Outings  vith  adults 
TV  rules 

Organization  in  home 
Mother's  social  stress 
Diary  activities 
Father's  social  stress 


i35 
.42 

.44 
.45 
.45 


.12 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.20 


.35 

.96 

.28 

.23 

.27 

.i8 

.30 

.45 

.17 

.03 

-.25 

-.09 

.11 

.18 

.05 

.15 

.96 

.03 

f 
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Taisie  9-52 

Perc«.t.ge  V.rlaice  oh  Vocabulary  Explained  by  Ho»a  as  Segativa  Envlro».a„t  Modal 


Variance 

Multiple  R      Explalnea      Simple  R 


Beta 


Organistation  in  home 
Parent/  child  relationship 
Mother's  social  stress 
Father's  social  stress 
Punishment  scale 


.30 
.35 
.38 
.39 
.39 


.09 
.12 
.14 
.15 
.16 


.30 

1.13 

.42 

.12 

.25 

.18 

.03 

-.54 

-.20 

.15 

.31 

.11 

-.11 

.52 

.04 
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activities  with  adults,  their  access  to  literacy  activities  and 
materials  and  limitations  on  their  use  of  TV^  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion of  parents  with  teachers  and  positive  interactions  during  direct 
parent  teaching. 

Word  production.    Alone  among  the  literacy  measures,  word  production 
is  primarily  related  to  emotional  factors  in  the  home  and  two  emotional 
effects  models  each  explain  A3%  of  the  variance  on  word  production,  but 
:the  crucial  variables  in  the  two  models  do  not  overlap  significantly.  The 
Home  as  a  Negative  Envrionment  model  (see  Table  9-53)  relies  on  children's 
perceptions  of  their  relations  with  their  parents  (26%)  ,  c  our  siimmary 
variable  reflecting  rules  and  schedules    (7%),   and  on  the  children's  percept 
tions  of  how  punative  their  parents  are  (5%) .    Home  as  a  Nice  Place  (see  Table 
9-54),  on  the  otherhand,  reflects  a  19%  contribution  of  hours  spent  watching 
TV  (more  TV  related  to  lower  word  production  score)  and  a  6%  contribution 
of  the  existence  of  TV  rules  (fewer  rules  is  related  to  higher  word  pro- 
duction scores).    This  finding  relates  to  earlier  findings  reported  in 
Chapter  3  that  ^older  -children  reported  fewer  TV  restrictions  than  younger 
children  did.    We  hypothesize  that  children's  development  of  a  positive 
self-concept  and  a  good  basis  for  relations  with  adults  has  a  greater  effect 
on  the  writing  task,  which  requires  willingness  to  work  and  lack  of  anxiety 

than  on  the  other  literacy  tasks,  because  they  are  less  subject  to. the 

tor  >'  ■  -  -  -  ■ 

effects  of  emotional  factors. 

1^      The  additional  variables  which  show  a  large  effect  in  the  three 
congitive  models  (see  fables  9-55^  9-56  and  9-57)  are  literacy  environment 
(5%),  father's  educational  expectations  (18%) , "parental  facilitation  of 
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Table  9-53 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  PrBductlou  Explained  by  Ho^e  as  Negative  Envlronxneat  Model 


Variance 

Multiple  R     Explained      Simple  R 


B 


Beta 


Parent/  child  relationship 
Organization  in  home 
Punishment  scale 
Mother's  social  stress 
income  per  capita 
Father's  social  stress 


.si 

.26 

-.51 

-.15 

-.46 

,58 

.33 

.34 

29.96 

.51 

.62 

.38 

.02 

.83 

.26 

.64 

.41 

.06 

-1.20 

-.20 

.65 

.42 

-.10 

-2.48 

-.12 

.66 

.43 

.20 

.69 

.11 

ERIC 


Table  9-54 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Production  Explained  by  Home  as  Nice  Place  Model 


Kuitiple  R 


&x^iaihed      Simple  R 


B 


Beta 


TV  hours 

Organization  in  home 
TV  rules 

Mother's  social  stress 
Time  with  children 
Diary  activities 
Income  per  capita  i 
Outings  with  adults 
Father's  social  stress 


.44 
.52 
.58 
.61 
.62 


.19 
.27 
.34 
.37 
.39 


.66  .43 
.66  .A3 


.44 
.34 

-.69 
.06 
.20 
.39 

-.10 
.22 
.20 


1.27 
32.26 
-7.73 
-1.47 
5.44 
2.04 


.19 
.54 
-.24 
-.24 
.2A 
.25 


.31  .04 
-.22  -.03 


I'" 


t 
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Table  9-55 


Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Production  Explained  by  Parent  as  Teacher  Model 


Multiple  R 


Variance 
Explained 


Simple  R 


B 


Beta 


Father  *  s  educat  ional 
expectations 

Parent/  child  interaction 

Mother's  educrtioh 


.42 
.50 
.55 


.18 
.25 
i30 


.42 
.37 

-.13 


15.21 
12.83 
-4.36 


.40 
.29 
-.24 


o 

ERIC 


Table  9-56 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Production  Esspiaihid  by  Home  as  Enriching 


Variance  ^ 
Moltipie  P.    Explained    Simple  4^ 


B 


Beta 


TV  hours 

Child  has  older  brother 
Diary  activities 
Literacy  Environment 


i44 
.47 
.51 
.56 


.19 
.22 
.26 
.31 


.44  . 

1.64 

.25 

.10 

-29.04 

.27 

.39 

4.34 

.52 

.09 

-17.22 

.33 
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Tatle  9-57. 

Percentage  Variance  on  Word  Proauction  Explained  by  Parent  as  Partner 


Variance 

Multiple  R     Explained      Siinpie  R 


B 


Beta 


Parent/  child  interaction 
Parent  school  involvement 
Oii  time  to  school 
Homework  help  • 


.37 
.51 
.56 
.57 


.13 
.26 
.31 
.32 


.37 

16.51 

.37 

.30 

2.73 

.39 

.30 

19.75 

.2A 

.00 

-1.62 

-.15 

024 


ERIC 
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homework  (13Z) .  mother's  education  (5%)*  parent  involvement  in  schools 
(132)  and  frequency  of  self-reported  tardiness  to  school  (5%).    it  is  noti- 
cible  that  even  those  variables  from  the  cognitive  models  that  predict 
word  production  are  quite  closely  related  to  aspects  of  emotional  environ- 
ment "  especially  parental  facilitation  of  homework,  which  is  a  measure  of 
the  positive  force  between  parent  and  child  during  the  diary  task,  and 
parental  educational  expectation,  which  can  be  seen  as  related  to  the  degree 
of  parental  approval  of  the  child.    The  strictly  cognitive  variables  - 
literacy  environment,  for  example,  or  parental  education  -  make  much 
smaller  contributions  to  explaining  the  variance  on  word  production. 

The  two    family  case  studies  which  follow  illustrate  the  variability 
in  the  home  factors  we  have  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


t 

ft 
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the  Costelio  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costelio  and  their  three  teenage  children  live  in  a 
mall  apartment  in  the  Righetti  Field  Projects,     in  mary  ways,  it^s  a 
typical  family  with  teenagers,  with  the  son  involved  Ixi.  sports,  the 
daughters 'fighting  over  clothes,  all  the  kids  arguing  with  their  father  ^ 
OTer  Soney.    The  living  room  of  their  three  bedroom  apartment  is  decorated 
with  school  photos  of  the  children,  collections  of  owls,  cars,  trophies, 
dolls,    a  small  organs  a  huge  poster  of  John  F,  Kennedy  on  the  wall,  and 
about  twentybooks  tucked  under  the  table  in  the  corner. 

Mr.  Costelio  works  as  a  job  supervisor  for  Norwich's  Work  Experi- 
ence Program  for  disadvantaged  youths.    Mr.  Costelio  feels  he  has  been 
successful  in  his  job  because  the  kids  with  whom  he  works  used  to^be 
"into  drugs  or  bad  language;"  he  has  positive  regard  for  these  children: 
"-I  love  working  with  kids  helping  them  out,  teaching  them  right  from  wrong 

As  far  as  his  b\m  children  are  concerned,  Janice,  17  --the  oldest 
child  ~  is  his  shining  star.    He  would  like  her  to  go  to  business  school; 
Mrs.  Costelio  would  like  her  to  be  a  nurse  or  stewardess  but  feels  "she's 
not  cut  out  for  it.    Merchandising  wpuldbe  a  good  choice."    Janice  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  achiever  in  the  family  (even  though  on  a  normative 
scale  she  does  not  fare  well).     She  is  due  to  graduate  from  high  school 
this  year,  whereas  her  younger  brother,  Walter,  aged  16,  has  recently 
dropped  out  of  high  school,  aind  her  fourteen.year  old  sister,  Elaine, 
our  focal  child,  is  learning  disabled.     Janice  boasted  to  us,  "i  think 
I*m  more  intelligent  than  the  other  members  of  my  family,  even  smarter 
than  my  father."    In  contrast,  Elaine  thinks  her  father  is  the  smartest 
person  she  knows,  "cuz  he  knows  everything." 

Walter  dropped  but  of  school  this  year  because  it  bored  him  — 
"taking  a  bunch  of  shops  and  stuff."    Right  nox^r  he' s  working  at  a  local 
drugstore,  but  plans*  to  go  back  to  school  next  fall.    His  mother  told  us 
that  before  Walter  dropped  out  of  school  the  family  used  to  get  phone 
calls  from  school  every  day  because  Waiter  complained  of  headaches  and 
stomachaches.     Someone  at  school  finally  suggested,   'why  don't  you  let 
him  drop  out.  and  work  and  see  what  that  is  like. '    Mrs.  Costelio  said, 
"I'd  never  thought  of  it  like  that  before. |J' 

If  there  is  a  family  scapegoat,  it's  Elaine.  She  seems  to  share 
very  little  with  her  siblings  in  the  way  of  activities,  supporting  and 
encouraging  each  other,  confiding  in  each  other,  or  going  out  with  friends 
Although  this  is  a  family  in  which  achievement  is  not  stressed^  Elaine 
is  still  an  outsider.  The  household  cannot  help  her  v/ith  her  learning 
disability  and  other  family  members  Save  a  disparaging  attitude  toward 
her. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costelio  speak  of  Elaine  in  negative  temis:  _  she 
doesn't  act  her  age,  her  friends  are  younger  than  she  is,  "she  can't 
concentrate,  she  doesn't  have  patience  to  sit  down  long  enough,"  she 
spends  money  unwisely,  she  doesn't  listen.    During  one  of  our  interviews, 
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Elaine  cane  to  late  with  a  friend;  Mr.  Costello  scolded  her  and  said, 
"now  sit  down  and  talk  to  this  lady."    Mr,  Costello  thinks  Elaine  can 
be  outgoing  and  friendly,  but  he  also  describes  her  as  a  "wild  kid" 
and  added  that  Elaine  "has  a  lot  of  me  in  her,     i  was  wild  as  a  kid^ 
tooi"    Mr,  ebstellb  believes  Elaine  will  be  fine  after  she  settles  down 
a  little, "but  she^s  lazy.^"    H^^ever^  he  persists  in  talking  about  how  she 
doesn't  measure  up  to  her  older  sister,    lies.  Costello  berates  Elaine 
frequently,  yelling  at  her,  calling  out  to  her  frroi  the  kitchen  window 
when  Elaine  is  "hanging  out,"  threatening  to  hit  her.    This  is  ref?orted 
*  by  Mrs.  Costello  herself  and  also  happened  several  times  when  we  visited. 
During  an  interview  with  us,  when  asked  how  old  she  was  when  she  learned 
to  read,  Elaine  immediately  jumped  up  to  go  ask  her  mother:     "Mom,  what 
age  did  1  learn  to  read?"    "You  still  don't  ta^bw  how  to  read ^"  Elaine 
looked  as  though  sKe  had  been  slapped  in  the  face  but  asked  her  mother 
again  and  was  told  "last  year."    When  she  went  back  to  her  interviewer, 
she  said  "that  would  be  last  year,"  not  seeming  to  think  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  her  learning  to  read  at  age  twelve. 

Janice  also  belittles  Elaine,  trying  to  tell  her  howto  look  and  how 
to  improve  her  appearance  (Elaine  is  quite  unkemptmpst  of  the  time);  how- 
ever^ it's  more  in  a  scolding  than  big-sisterly  helpful  manner.  Janice 
gets  raging  mad  when  Elaine  wes^s  her  clothes.     She  also  feels  that  Elaine 
is  always  in  her  way;  "When  I'm  dating  a  fellow  she'll  tell  him  that  I 
went  but  with  ilxheohe  else  and  cheated  on  hiih."    Janice  sets  herself  apart, 
not  only  from  Elaine  but  from  the  rest  of  the  family  as  well.  "Sometimes 
they  don't  have  scruples,  they  will  embarrass  me."    She  is  very  particular 
about  her  appearance,  spending  hours  in  the  drily  bathroom  in  the  apartment . 
She  wants  to  go  out  arid  meet  new  people  and  hates  the  Projects,  saying 
she's  "the  most  to  complain  that  the  family  lives  here."    Her  mother  voiced 
her  own  concerns  about  living  in  the  Righetti  Field  Projects:    "I  hate 
living  here,  they're  animals.    This  is  no  place  to.^bring  up  a  child." 
Mr.  Costello,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  quality  of  life  around 
the  projects  has 'improved  and  that  it  is  not  the  dangerous  neighborhood 
it  is  thought  to  be. 

The^Costeiios    are  a  temperamental  family,  with  a  tendency  to  yell 
^^^?^?_?^^8sjwhen_j8he  gets  mad  and  is  least  able  to 
^™P^^*_  Prother  Walter  told  us  matter       factly,  "Sometimes 
I  start  trouble  with  my  sister,  Elaine.**    He  uses  TV  to  .annoy  her  and  won't 
let  her  watch  what  she  wmts—  **J^?t  to  agS^avate  her.     i  iil^e  to  see 
her  mad."    Waiter  seems  a  loner,  keeping  things  inside  when  he's  upset. 
••When  1  get  mad^  i  just  sit  in  my  room  and  watch  TV  or  listen  to  music 
till  1  calm  down."    Regarding  the  children's  personalities,  Mrs.  Costello 
said  all  the  chtldrm  take 'after  her  because  "my  husband's  grouchy  and 
I'm  not." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costello  seem  to  lead  very  separate  lives  and  don't 
seem  to  agree  on  many  issues.     She  doesn't  tell  him  how  much  money  she 
makes  at  her  job  (she  works  in  the  laundry  room  at  a  local  .hospital) 
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"r""  -i       iii-,^  T  hear  is  money,  money,  money,    ny  nusps""    ^  ^  t 

her  husband  s.      Alt  t  "^V."  Se  wants  them  to  work,  but  I 

taow  there  araiVt  jobs  for  the  children^^       ^Sl  notion  of  father  wanting 
don't  think  they  can  get  enough  education.    ^"^^  "° 
children  to  just  go  out  and  work  was  echoed  by  Janice. 

I.  the  evenings,  Hrs.  Costello  goes  to  Pj^^^i^l^  ^  Jches'^V^n%£' 
often  .tays  -^-Ight  at  a  friend's  house^^  fa*  ii^Sccep!  Mrs.  Cost.llo, 

^  "^^^^^^  Stchen,  and  two 

in  bedrooass. 

1.  r>r»n>art  With  the  school.  During 

Mr.  costello  is  the  f  J"teacher ,  concerned  about 

the  first  year  of  our  study  ^^^J^f'lfElaS  is  having  academic  problems. 
h.r  .chool  work  and  behavior;  ^|^|\^fji1ragree  iSl  they'd  like  Elaine 
while  Mrs.  Costello  does  not.    /^^e  parents  ao  ^  _    ^  Elaine, 
tp  be  a  nurse  because  she^ikes^eople         ^^/j^-^f,  .allege.- 
"I  want  to  be  a  mother.    ■'^^  -  JLr  everyone  is  her  friend, 

Mrs.  costello  told  -^";?^^^|gf ^^J'.f  Ic.^^  S  nothing,"    "She's  four- 
whether  they  are  or  aren  t-     |he^s^not^^c^  ^^^^ 

teen  going  on  44.      Mrs.  Losteixo  i ci.      _    y^^^.  Elaine  came  in  at  16:40, 
from  bingo  at  10:30  p.m.         ^If^^.n^iLd^    "Se'rfJSnds  with  every- 
having  been  out  in  the  murdS  a^d  r^e  so  she'll  see  what 

one.     I  keep  °eek  because  of ^hat  night,  but  my  husband 

Sts'Sfgo."'  £?""^fMrs:  CostJiro- s  att^pts  to  restrict  and  control  their 
children's  activities  often  seem  fruitless. 

Blaine  has  had  a  long  history  ^ ^l^^  .^^tr^Sillu^s^dl 
first  grade  and  has  been^receiving  ^^^^^e^grt  of^h    ^  ^^^^^ 

the  regular  classroom,  ^^'^i"?  '^^^^t^^^^g  °|hool  spending  tine  with 
most  of  her  instruction  in  a  resource  "5°°^  ^he  classroom  and  re- 

her  6th  grade  d...  only  f.^^jlf  c^Jlain.  about  school  and 

source  room  teachers  say  that  El^^"J^^°;||f"|f the  resource  room  she 

hates  doing  any  ^^^^         °^J^|^to  c^plete  an  assignment, 

needed  constant  Prodding  and  encouragement ^ to  c^plet^  ^^^^ 

Throughout  the  period  "h^  '^^P^^^ff-J^^S^ff."    Daring  the  second  year 
hate  this."    ''l^^J"''  'ijytf^^      into  content  area  classes 

of  our  study,  Elaine  was  off icially  »a^s^eam  ^ 

but  was  disruptive  wh«i  she  '^f^^."^ "J^uSing  "  the  resource  rooms, 
rowing  the  halls,  leaving  school  or  returning  to 

Blaine's  seventh  grade  t-cheyescribes^er  as^^ 
and  says  she  wo'^s  J^  ^^^^^  ^"!  ^*^f|||- adults  Sd  othc-  kids  by  clowning 
constantly  tri^  to  get  f^^-'^^^°;^4'Sd1^ik'^  Blaine  felt  Elaine's 

and  shouting  out,  .^^^^fJJ^fher  maturation  seemed  especially  poor  during 
ability  level  was  low  and  that  Q^r  m  t    ^^^^  strongest  in  reading 

the  second  year  of  our  «tudy.     She  felt  Elaine        _  ^^^^       Elaine's  par- 
at  literal  comprehension  —  word  attacK  sKiiis  were 


ticular  weakness. 
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Elaine's  father  contacted  her  teacher  the  first  year  of  the  study 
^iiirdlng  her  school  work  and  behavior.    During  the  second  year  of  the 
stodvi  two  of  Elaine's  teachers  and  the  principal  contacted  Elatae 
father  a  number  of  times,  usually  about  disciplihe  problems.    Eia^ne  s 
teachers  had  differing  versions  on  how  helpful  her  family  was.  One 
teacher  felt  "indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Costello's"  and  that  their 
contribution  to  her  success    was  negative.    Another  teacher  reported  that 
the  Costello5  'were  "very  supportive  when  asked  to  help,  however  it  does 
Black  off  and  needs  to  be  renewed."    When  the  teachers  talked  with 
Elaine's  father  they  noticed  improvement  in  her  behavior  and  attitude, 
but  only  for  a  brief  period  of  time.     Said  one  teacher,    The  effect 
lasts  a  day  or  two  but  usually  no  more." 
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7.  their  physical  «"f°°"^±"8s  ere  quite  shabby^^^^  reading.  They 

esaotional  climate  and  many  provisions  ^°^^**|^f^i^,3  really  been  iough 
have  moved  five  times  in  the  past  six  years  J"^^^"^^-  four  years  ago,, 
for  us  at  times."    When  she ^and  ^^"^^^^^^"^  Sfandlhe  boys'^iived  at  her 

neighborhood  several  miles  away. 

Frc  2-5  tt.o5  "-t  to  day  ere  .Sd  a  young  '-^m^-^^^J  , 

Brs.  mxon'.  »l=o_too|  f,/*^^„°f,-  K|  ^^°^!ous  neighborhood.  How- 

bitter  ehvirplMent  for  the  ""^  J*^"  "Hlf  ibartmeht  in  a  hiuse  that  her 
«er,  ricently  they  movea  "  ""f  .^'J^I-^Hrf    It's  dark  iid  in  poor 

•-^.nnnhfral^ira^q^^^^ 

gf  fhS:  l^^^  iea^KSdSrHr".  ^ixon'a  parents,  who 
Stop  in  regularly  and  take  the  boys  out. 


Mrs.  Dixon  seems  to  be  the  neighborhood  switchboar|.  She^^f 

phone  calls  from  and  ^^^^^^  ^  rKiliblel^'life  is  still 
Station^as  she  says      Family^esource^^^^  ^        disconnected  several 

ri^effndVrs!  Dixorh^s  rdiSicS^time  dealing  with  some  of  the  every- 
day  stresses. 

Mrs.  Dixon  is  an  .vid  reader  and  it  J^^^PP^-^^f^^r severafnews- 
is  rubbing  off  on  at  ^^ast  her  older  son^effrey  ^^^^ 
papers  every  day  -  says  she  got  this  f^om  her^ 

Kewsweek.  ^on^:.  iS^-^^Sularly.     She  ^rrn^gs^^  ^^^^^        ^  football 

inagazin^s  from  her  °fi«=^;    °;;,'^^^^''^JrSys)  Optioned  '^^^^  Joe  Green 
player  (which  Mrs.  Dixon  bought  for  th^^pys^      P  ,    ^  ^^i^ndar ' 

Says:     Team  up  with  you  'teacher  and  TACKLE  THOSE  B  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  the  children's  ^^t  work  also  line  the  walls,  Jo^h^^^^^ 
room  are  full  of  magazines  and 

coloring  books  and  old  copies        The         ISE^  ISSt • 

v^^r^tQ  a  lot  but  doesn't  have  much  time  now. 
Mrs.  Dixon  used  to  f^ad  books  a  lot  ^ut^  autobiographies. 

A.  a  teen,  she  l-^-^^^^^^^^  P^^i'^^iS'Lhooi  on  a  scholarship .     She  had 
She  attended  a  suburban  parochial  high  alienated  from  her  white 

a  difficult  time  adjusting  because  she^elt  |l|ena^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
suburban  classmates  «f  ^here  was^no^chance^for  something 
However,  after  not  etij°ying  her  first  two  y  ^^^^^^  gradua- 

out  of  the  program"  her  junior^ and  senior  years.     At  ^^^^^^^^ 
tions  she  attended  a  junior  college  for  one  jear    ta^  g  ^  ^^^^^^s- 
secrkarlal  courses  before  starting  to  wor^^    She  wo.ke^^  ^  temporary 
trative  assistant  for  a  local^school^district  a  p^g^^ent  of  a  small 

secretarial  agency.    She  now  is  ^he^secretary  ^^^^^^^ 
local  business.     Since  there  is  no^chance^tor      ^    ^^^^^^^  that  she  needs 
job  she  sporadically  looks  elsewhere.    However,  s 
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i5?e  education  to  get  better  jobs.     Once  the  boys  are  older,  she  plans  on 
going  back  to  college. 

She  wants  both  sons  to  go  through  college.  "Jeffrey  voyld  inak^^^^^ 
good  lawyer."  bat  she  thinks  that  a  job  in  the  art  f ^^^'^g^f  ^  /^^^^^ 
future  8inc4  he  loves  to  draw  and  is  quite  good  at  it.  ^She  feels  that^ 

school  should  teach  the- basics,  but  "they  ^^-",^^^^"1,^^800 'f  is°n' t  so 
to  date,  with  current  affairs.  Learning  stuff  about  the  J»0°„\^"^^^^° 
nyssa^y."  She  has  little  contact  with  the  school^ "too^busy  being^t^^ 
"Sfon.  Mrs.  Dixon  is  pleased  that  Jeffrey  is  doing  well  i^^^ 
tMt  his  attitude  about  school  has  changed  for  the  better.  He  got  into 
iSool"  --  likes  to  write  and  read.     Jeffrey  loves  science  books  and  fac- 

books  about  animals  saying. "My  father  taught  me  to  ^^^f  • 'V 
IS  articles  in  the  newspapers  about  animals.  Mrs.  Dixon  will  show  them  to 
Jeffrey  and  discuss  them  with  him.     She  also  still  reads  to  him  and  tee. 

In  second  grades  Jeffrey  was  better  prepared  in. reading  , 

of  his  class^tes  and  was  "sharp"  ^^^^-f -^^'^^  ^.^ed  tLffiPnlldS 

Is  if  his  mind  were  on  something  els e.^  and  she  complained  ^^^^^e^needed 
to  be  Constantly  pushed  to  do  things.    The  teacher  had  no         g^f  f 
.  Jeffrey's  mother  and  ^^^^V^j-^^the  -other 's^work^^^^^^^^^^  wa>^^^_ 

of  --^^-,^^^^,i^^Jyg°°'AecorIing^t^  Sffrey  and  his  younger 

brotheritge^S;  the  h::ie';io'r on  wokys  until  their  mother  got  home. 

In  third  grade  Jeffrey's  classroom  behavior  could  be  characterized 

^mi^^^^iM^-^un  mi  i™nu 

that  he  would  only  graduate  from  high  school. 

Jittrey  and  Lee  spend  _a_lot  . of  "8f P|f  i"|„tct  "h^''^^ 

Mrs.  Dixon  likes  to  relax  on  the  bed  while  watching  TV. 

■     Mrs    Dixon  indicates  that  the  boys  get  along  very  well  with  each 

said  Lee  was  "going  to  get  it  .for  staying  ouu  tii.  uoHdle"-  he 

^^x.  4    Jk^^    ^pffTPv  ic;  verv  mature  whereas  Lee    is  a  baddie  ,  ne 
:L'wt  "  ^gjr^tUeT4u.e.o|  his  hahylsh  vays  (he  always 

A        r.^^^S      "tt'c;  mv  fault  that  he's  babyish  —  I  baby  him  x  ^ 

B%i:  irL'ttS.-iSiih-.er«'sn  ^.^^^r 
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Jeffrey  is  «cpected  to  help  with  chores  .round  JeJ^^ 

the  garbage  and  ^^^^^''f^^,  tSe  moviX  or  to  the  ballpark  - 
t^^e  with  their  father  -  ^oing  put  to  the  movies  o  ^ 

but  now  their  father  has  moved  and  ^^^^  °'  ^t  of  his  life.  He 

Jeffrey  has  been  in  Little  Leagae.  an  important  P"|^°^  ^ 
wants  to  be  a  baseball  player  ^^^^  t^ejrows  up.    Also    for^         ^y  ^ 
now,  he's  been  going  to  a  ^^^^^^f P-^^^'.^^fi^sftime  this  year.  Even 
•in  a  nearbV  state.    Lee  is  f^"  |f  "^f  Srs.  Dixon  wants  to 

though  they  saffer  financially  f ^^^f  ,J,°"&s7  the  person  Jeffrey 
-do  things  to  provide  a  nice  nice  that  one  dav  she  let  me  stay 

Sost  admires  is  his  mother:    '  Sl'e  is  "  '^^^t^fsfie  'is  nice."  We 

•up  as  late  as  I  want  so  now  y°«J«»°"/"t  ".^at  Srs.  Dixon  is  a  caring, 

fJlt.  from  oar  visits  to  the  home  «"J/^^j;"°°5^j45|i„d  ;nd  nurtured  child. 

loving  mother  and  that  Jeffrey  is  a  bright,  self  assure 
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The  most  striking  and  encouraging  aspect  of  the  findings  is  the 
enormously  high  percentage  of  variance  on  the  literacy  measures    that  can 
be  explained  by  the  regression  models.     Furthermore,  in  some  cases  most  of 
the  variance  could  be  eacpiained  using  a  rather  small  number  of  variables  - 
an  indication  of  how  powerful  the  relationships  between  home  and  literacy 
are. 

The  focus  of  this  research  proposal  was  reading  comprehension,  and  it 

Is  for  reading  comprehension  that  the  relationship  to  home  variables  is  the 

'i   -        _ '    "  '_ ' 

most  complex.    Word  recognition  and  vocabulary,  closely  related  skills 

especially  at  the  higher  grades,  are  influenced  by  the  cognitively  enriching 
activities  some  homes  provide,  and  relate  strongly  to  children's  time  with 
acults  rather  than  with  other  children  or  watching  TV.    But  reading  compre- 
hension, though  not  unaffected  by  such  cognitive  enrichment  in  the  home,  is 
less  powerfully  dependent  on  it,  and  is  furthermore  also  related  to  aspects  of 
the  emotional  climate  in  the  home.     It  seems  very  likely  that  reading  com- 
prehension, more  than  word  recognition  or  vocabulary,  requires  complementary 
supports  from  homeland  school  -  cognitive  enrichment  in  out-of-schooi 
activities,  ttie  positive  self-concept  that  develops  in  an  emotiohaiiy  posi- 
tive home,  and  direct  instruction  and  time  to  practice  reading  skills  in 
school  as  well ,  - 

Finally,  the  emotional  climate  of  the  home  is  powerfully  related  to 
'children's  word  production  in  the  writing  task  -  a  measure  which  correlates 
highly  with  both  holistic  ranking  of  the  quality  of  the  writing  samples  and 
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the  quality  of  the  content  of  the  samples  (see  efiapter  7).    The  majo?  deter- 
minant of  variability  in  writing,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  rather 
poor  writing  skills  demonstrated  by  these  children  as  a  whole,  is  willing- 
ness to  concentrate  and  daring  to  write  a  lot. 

•        The  analyses  presented  here  are.  of  course,  limited  in  a  number  of 
vays.    Most  important,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  perform  these  analyses  in 
a  way  that  could  reflect  developmental  differences  across  the  age  span 
'second  to  seventh  grade.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  various  regression 
„odels  would  have  differential  power  at  the  different  ages.  Unfortunately, 
our  sample  size  at  each  age  is  too  limited  to  permit  such  an  analysis. 

Another  limitation  on  the  analyses  presented  here  is  that  we  are  view- 
ing the  effects  of  the  home  divorced  from  the  effect^s  of  the  school  -  when, 
in  fact,  the  effects  of  home  and  school  may  be  cumulative  or  may  interact 
in  ways  that  make  it  impossible  to  view  either  separately. 

We  make  a  first  attempt  in  the  next  chapter  to  relate  findings  concern- 
ing home  effects  to  findings  regarding  school  effects,  by  looking  at  the 
regression  models  presented  here  in  relation  to  gains  on  literacy  -  the  same 
measures  used  to  asse.s  classroom  effects  in  Chapter  8.     Clearly,  more  exten- 
sive steps  must  be  taken  to  relate  the  home  influences  to  the  school  effect, 
both  by  further  analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report,  and  in  collect- 
ing  new  data. 
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Chapter  10:  Summary  and  Implications 

in  this  chapter  we  will  summarisse  the  results  of  chapters  5  though  9, 
with  attention  to  the  implications  of  our  findings  for  educators  and  researchers. 

Assessment  of  Rending i  Writing^  and  Language 

the  Measures.    All  tests  were  administered  individually,  twice  to  the 
^ame  sample— in  the  fitst  year  of  the  study  (May,  1981:  the  pretests)  and  again 
in  the  second  year  (May,  1982:  the  posttests) -    For  the  pretests  the  children 
were  in  grades  2,  A  and  6,  and  for  the  posttests  they  were  in  grades  3,  5  and 
7. 

The  reading  tests  consisted  of  six  tests  of  reading  and  related  skills: 
word  recognition,  oral  reading,  phonics,  word  meaning,  silent  reading  compre- 
hension, and  spelling.    The  test  could  be  scored  in  terms  of  total  right  for 
each  student,  as  well  a^  a  grade  equivalent  based  on  norms  from  a  varied 

population.  .         •  ;  . 

Writing  was  assessed  by  using  two  stimuli,  one  to  produce  a  narrative  and 
one  to  produce  expository  writing.  The  writing  samples  were  analyzed  using 
twelve  measures  which  included  ratings  and  trait  scores.    These  fell  into  four 
categories:  a)  overall  me^ures  such  as  holistic  rating?,  holistic  ranks,  and 
fiuciber  of  words  written  in  10  micutes;  b)  syntactic/organizational  ^easures 
such  as  organization  rating,  T-unit  ?.ength,  and    sentence  length;  c)  content 
measures  such  as  rating  of  content,  unfamiliar  Spache  vocabulary,  unfamiiiai 
Dale  vocabulary;  d)  precision  measures  such  as  form  rating,  handwriting  rating, 
and  counts  of  misspellings . 

The  language  assessment  included  ttaasures  of  vocabulary,  grammar  and  language 
awareae£=s.     Each  of  these  contained  several  subtests.     For  example,  the 
vocabulary  test  which  was  based  on  an  administration  of  the  WISC-R  was  scored 
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for  bo.h  familiarity  a^  for  precision  and  Bophistication  of  word  definition, 
the  gra«nar  measure  included  four  s.pa- .te  syntactic  subtest.t  toov^edge  of 
the  complex  construction  of  the  v.rb  ask;  of  ^roHise;  of  slthou^;  and  turning 
statements  into  questions.    The  four  metalinguistic  awareness  measures  were  designed 
to  measure  children's  ability  to  view  language  objectively  and  to  formulate 
judgements  about  its  properties. 

The  .Analysts^  Questions  concerning ^he  Literacy  Measures 

Analyses  were  made  separately  for  the  reading,  writing,  and  language 
tests.    These  test  scores  were  then  entered  into  a  factor  analysis  to 
determine  the  relationships  among  them. 

The  first  objective  of  these  analyses  was  to  determine  the  course  of 
development  of  the  literacy  and  language  skills  of  our  population  over  the 
grades  included  in  the  study.  2  to  7.    Do  reading,  writing,  and  language 
(and  their  various  subskills)  develop  the  same  way?    A  related  question  was 
whether  the  reading  scores  tended  to  decelerate  around  grade  A.  when  reading 
began  to  be  used  for  'learning  the  new'. 

DO  the  above  and  below  average  readers  show  the  same  or  different  trends 
m  development?      How  are  reading,  writing  and  language  (and  the  subtests  of 
these  skills)  related  to  each  other?  Are  the  relationships  the  same  or 
different  for  the  total  population  and  for  the  separate  grades? 

Qnestions  concerning  the^nfluence  of  the  School 

Another  series  of  questions  was  asked  with  regard  to  the  possible 
influence  of  various  classroom,  teacher,  and  instructional  variables  on  the 
gains  in  reading,  vocabulary,  and  writing  scores  during  the  course. of  the 
study.    Observations  in  classrooms  and  interviews  with  the  sample  children', 
teachers  provided  data  about  several  different  components  of  instruction, 
the  availability  of  materials  in  the  classroom,  teachers'  expectations  for 
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and  asseBsrient  of  the  children,  and  the  degree  of  contact  between  school 
and  hone. 

Ques^ons  concerning  the  Ihfluenco  of  the  Home 

Still  another  series  of  questions  was  asked  relating  to  home  effects  , 
whether  Beveral  dimensions  of  the  home -including  the  literacy  environment, 
the  presence  of  rules  and  schedules,  parental  educational  level,  the  level 
of  stress  experienced  by  the  family,  and  the  emotional  climate  of  the  family- 
were  related  to  the  children's  literacy  skills.    The  data  used  to  test  for 
the  effects  of  the  home  derived  from  parental  interviews ,  child  interviews, 
observations  of  the  children  at  home,  time-allocation  diaries  filled  in  by 
the  children,  and  observer  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  the  home 
environment. 

Findings  concerning  the  effect  of  both  home  and  school,  and  their 
interaction  with  one" another,  will  be  presented  after  the  results  on  trends 
and  interrelationships  of  the  reading,  writing,  and  language  tests. 

Reading,  Writing,  ana^^nguag&  Results 

Methods  o^^alysis.     Several  kinds  of  analyses  were  done  to  answer  the 
questions  outlined  above,  including  a)  cross-sectional  trends  for  grades  2, 
4  and  6;  b)  cross- sectional  trends  for  grades  3,  5  and  7;  c)  gains  made  by 
each  child  between  the  pretest  and  the  posttest  (grades  2  to  3,  4  to  5,  and 
6  to  7).    These  separate  sets  of  results  were  then  compared,  so  that  any  trends 
found  could  be  confirmed  from  both  sets  of  cross-sectional  data  and  from  the 
onri-year  longitudinal  data.    Generally,  the  use  of  these  separate  sets  of 
data  proved  t5  he  constructive.    As  can  be  seen  in  Chapters  6  and  7,  the 
findings  on  reading,  writing,  and  language  produced  similar  trends. 
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there  were  some  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  samples  from  the 
three  grades.    The  grade  4  sample  was  larger  and  seemed  as  if  it  might  contain 
a  larger  number  of  proficient  readers  than  the  other  grades »  especlaiiy  the 
grade  6  sample  in  which  the  above  average  readers  scored  generally  somewhat 
ploser  to  grade  level*    We  therefore  carried  out  an  analysis  of  covariance, 
covarying  out  the  effect  of  the  children's  third  grade  reading  scores  on 
standardized  reading  achievement  tests  (see  Chapter  6) ;  this  analysis  suggested 
that  there  was  in  fact  no  signific*int  difference  among  the  three  groups  in 
terms  of  their  overall  reading  skills  at  third  grade. 

Tindings>    The  findings  on  longitudinal  trends  for  reading,  writing  and 
language  are  remarkably  similar.    All  three  areas  show  greater  gains  from 
grades  2  to  3  and  4  to  5  than  from  grades  6  to  7. 

The  cross -sectional  scores  show  similar  trends  for  reading,  writing 
and  language.     On  the  preteists,  there  were  greater  differences  in  scores 
between  grades  2  and  4*  with  a  decline  between  grades  4  and  6.    The  scores  on 
the  posttests  show  similar  trends,  with  greater  differences  between  grades 
3  and  5  than  between  5  and  7. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  reading,  writing,  and  language  scores  show  a 
similar  trend  in  development,  marked  by  a  deceleration  on  most  measures  beginning 
at  about  grade  4.    Although  the  developmental  trends  are  similar  for  reading, 
writing,  and  for  language,^  there  are  some  differences  in  rate  and  extent  for  the 
various  subtests.     For  example ^  the  word  meaning  subtest  of  the  reading  test 
begins  to  decelerate  at  grade  4^  while  oral  reading  has  barely  begun  to  decelerate 
at  grades  6  and  7.     But  the  general  trends  noted  above  hold  in  spite  of  theise 
variations. 

The  above-and  below-average  readers  had  developmental  trends  that  were 
similar  to  one  another  and  to  those  described  above.    In  actual  achievement, 
though,  the  difference  between  the  above-and  below-average  groups  increased 
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as  the  children  got  older.    Thus,  in  grades  2  .nd  3  the  icores  of  the  above- 

and  below-average  read.rS  were  relatively  close.    By  grades  4  and  5  they  were 

appreciably  different,  and  by  grades  6  and  7  they  were  considerably  different. 

The  course  of  development  of  the  below  average  readers  was  strongly 

decelerated,  i.e..  beginning  with  grade  A  most  of  their  scores  were  appreciably 

3        3     1       1       T>,s  above  average  readers,  on  the  other  hand, 
below  their  expected  grade  level.     The  above  averag 

J     1       1   ^r,  ni-adpc;  6  and  7  on  all  the  subtest 
3t±ll  were  achieving  at  or  above  grade  level  in  grades  6  and 

except  word  meaning. 

-The  extent  of  the  relation  between  reading,  writing,  and  language  was 
studied  through  factor  analyses,  and  by  comparing  the  developmental  trends 
.cross  the  three  areas.    The  factor  analyses  of  the  reading,  writing,  and 
language  testa  found  a  definite  relationship  betwee^^eading  .nd  writing. 
Generally,  most  of  the  reading  tests  were  related  to'the  two  broad  writing 
measures,  ratings  of  content  and  ratings  of  form. 

Reading  and  language  were  related  mainly  through  vocabulary,  with  all 
three  tests  of  vocabulary  having  a  strong  effect  on  the  Silent  reading 
comprehension  scores.     This  relationship  wa.  not  found  for  the  earlier  grades, 
but  was  particularly  strong  at  grades  6  and  7 . 

The  relationship  between  writing  and  language  .ppeaved  to  be  strong,  with 
all  three  language  measures  (grammar,  language  awareness,  and  vocabulary) 

related  to  the  writing  measures. 

Reading  and  writing  also  appeared  to  have  separate  factors.  Separate 
correlations  of  the  reading  and  writing  subtests  indicated  that  the  number 
and  RindS  of  factors  varied"  with  grade.    In  the  lower  grades  there  was  a 
Single  factor-reading.    Beginning  with  grade  A  there  appear  to  be  two  or 
perhaps  three  factors,  a  word  recognition  factor  (in  context  and  isolated), 
a  word  meaning  and  comprehension  factor,  and  a  precision  or  decontextualization 
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factor  (ability  to  recognize  and  define  difficult  words  out  of  context).  The 
writing  measures  clustered  into  several  factors— content ,  form  and  mechanics. 
Implications  of  the  findings^  from  the  language^nd  literacy  tests. 

The  most  remarkable  finding,  we  believe,  is  the  similarity  In  the  course  of 
development  in  all  three  literacy  measures,  reading,  writing,  and  language.  All 
seem  to  start  off  well.     (Estimated  for  reading  to  be  at  about  grade  level  or 
above  at  the  end  of  grade  2,  on  the  pretests).     They  show  growth  between  grades 
2  and  A,  and  ch-n  decelerate  in  their  development  after  grade  4.     The  same  trends 
are  found  for  grades  3,  5,  and  7  (the  post  tests),  and  the  gains  on  pre-  and  post- 


tests. 


Indeed,  in  reading,  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  scores  of  our  sample 
to  the  general  population  of  children  at  these  grade  levels,  our  sample  does  very 
well  in  grade  2,  scoring  as  a  group  above  or  on  grade  level.     In  grade  4  the  chil- 
dren are  still  largely  on  grade  level,  but  by  grade  6  they  are,  as  a  group  below 
grade  leVel. 

In  writing,  the  children  seem  to  dece^  vate  even  earlier,  and  particularly 
on  form.     In  content—the  quality  of  the  i<  v      oeliig  expressed— they  remain  high 

through  seventh  grade. 

Why  do  th^se  children  decelerate  after  r  ^-od  star"  >    tater  sections  on  the 
influences  of  hoie  and  school  factors  will  r-JV  ■      devsiopr  ental  effects  of  chil- 
ren's  in-  and  out-of-school  experiences,  and  :>fei.ai>:s  aelp  as  tc  explain  the 
deceleration; 

The  iiplicitions  which  follow  are  based  on  the  rs.ading  and  writing  processes- 
thelr  development  and  interaction.    Let- us  take  the  reading  tests  first.    On  these 
tests.  v6rd  meaning  decelerates  before  the  other  subskills .    The  scores  on  word 
ieaning  are  the  lowest  beginning  with  grade  4.  and  are  lower  still  in  grade  6  in 
relation  to  the  test  norms.   (The  2nd  iraders  were  .3  grades  above  the  norms,  the 
4th  iraders,  .5  below  the  norm,  and  the  6th  graders.  2.4  grades  brlow.  Similar 
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scores  were  found  for  grades  3^  5  and  ?•)    Other  research  has  shown  that  low- 
income  children  have  lower  vocabulary  scores  than  the  general  popuicitibn . ,  It 
would  Bcem,  therefore,  that  a  stronger  emphasis  on  word  meantags,  particularly 
on  the  more  abstract,  literary,  and  specialized  words  is  needed  at  grade  A  and 
higher  grades. 

bur  analyses  Indicate  that  knowledge  of  word  meanings  in  context  is 
probably  not  sufficient.     There  is  need  also  for  precision  and  the  ability  to 
decontextuaiize,  i.e.,  to  recognize  and  to  define  difficult  and  longer  words 
precisely  and  abstractly,  paying  attention  to  their  different  meanings.  This 
does  not  imply  changing  drastically  the  present  forms  of  reading  instruction 
in  the  early  grades  (See  Chapter  8)  for  these  children.     They  have  as  a  group, 
achieved  an  early  facility  with  reading  as  tested  in  May  of  grade  2,  and  for 
most,  this  continues  to  about  grade  4  and  even  5.    Although  word  meanings  are 
their  lowest  scores  in  grades  4/5  and  6/7  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
(both  the  above-and  below-average)  scored  above  grade  level  on  word  meaings 
in  grades  2  and  3.     Thus  these  children  seem  to  start  off  well  in  word  meanings 
and  to  hold  it  to  the  exid  of  grade  3.     Our  data  fui-ther  indicates  the  need  for 
greater  vocabulary  development  at  grade  A  and  beyond. 

When  is  the  best  tiiPO:  !:o  provL  :je  vocabulary  development?    Research  has  yet 
to  determine  when  *   e  bes^  time  is  for  the  school  to  focus  on  word  meanings 
(Chall,  1969).     Espef  /aliy  vtth  working-class  childr^iii^  it  is  not  clear  if  it 
is  better  to  start  c^mi  'iaplziv^g  difficult  words  from  the  beginning,  or  to  wait 
until  the  intermediate  grader  ^^icn  such  Y,.>rds  ar-  needed  for  reading  as  indicated 
by  our  data* 

Our  recommendat  icn,  ihp-rv    k  .  .  is  fci  experimental  t  ryi>^its  of  different 
possibilities — vocabu.iary  sr:;  ^-  ?:.       i -Jm  >:-nij  start,  or  more  c ',*centrated  emphasis 
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«t  about  grade  4  and  beyond,  when  there  is  particular  need  tor  learning  words 
beyond  their  oral  ase  and  listening  cooprehensicn.     Our  findtags  also  suggest 
the  need  for  challenging  and  varied  reading  materials  which  will  enhance, 
through  context,  more  advanced  word  recognition  and  word  meaning,  as  well  as 
reading  comprehension. 

The  graiaar  and  metalinguistic  measures  did  not  relate  positively  to  the 
reading  scores.     This  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  materials  being  read- 
textbooks  and  library  books  from  the  2nd  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades-con- 
tain easentially  a  simple  syntax.    Also,  almost  all  readability  studies  have 
found  syntactic  factors  generally  less  predictive  of  reading  compreher.s^---  than 
difficult  vocabulary. 

Serious  study  is  neederl  for  low-income    below-average  reader.  " 
found  that  they,  more  than  the  above-average  readers,  show  early  and  co...d.erable 
deceleration.     Although  their  reading  is  similar  to  the ^ above-average  readers  in 
grades  two  and  three,  they  test  progressively  behind  the  norms  as  they  advance 
in  grades • 

It  may  well  be  that  these  below-average  readers  have  come  to  be  seen  as 
typical  of  low-income  readers.  When  we  look  at  the  above-average  low-income 
children,  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  decelerate  and  that  they  achieve  well 
on  all  tests,  except  word'meaning .  through  grade  7. 

A  study  of  the  low-Income  below-average  readers  should  include  measures 
of  verbal  and  performance  individual  abilities  and  of  other  measures  used  for 
diagnosing  children  with  learning  disabilities.     It  would  seem  from  the  develop- 
«ental  trends  of  our  below  average  readers  that  Initial  achievement  below  na- 
tional norms  tends  ro  avalanche.     The  longer  the  child  is  in  elementary  school, 
the  greater  he  falls  below  grade  norms.    Thus,  catching  the  first  signs  of  dif- 
ficulty would  seem  a  first  priority  for  the  below-average  achievers. 
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Writing  Seeds  more  emphasis.    Although  the  writing  measures  did  nbt 
convert  into  grade  level  equivalents,  as  did  the  reading  scores,  it  wis 
fairly  clear  that  the  form  of  the  children's  writing  was  considerably  below 
the  content.     These  children  had  excellent  ideas  but  they  could  not  seem 
to  put  them  into  an  acceptable  written  form.     It  is  of  particular  interest 
thit  the  rating  of  form  in  the  writing  samples  correlated  with  the  grammar 
and  metalinguistic  awareness  measures.     The  spelling  and  handwriting  in 
the  samples  were  poor  across  all  grade  levels.     These  children  need  much 
work    on  writing  and  language.    With  additional  writing  and  language  practice, 
the  children  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  express  the  good 
ideas  that  they  have. 

viisglts  of  the  Analysis  of  School  Factors 

variables  identified  during  the  classroom  observations  were  related 
to  improvements  in  word  re       nition.  reading  comprehension,  word  meaning, 
and  writing.     Several  of  the  classroom  factorc  produced  higher  gains  on 
several  of  the  literacy  and  language  measures,  whereas  others  had  more 
specific  effects  on  only  one  or  two. 

Generally,  gains  on  reading  comprehension  and  word  meaning  were 
related  to  similar  classroom  factors:  a)  the  availability  of  a  variety 
of  reading  materials,  including  trade  books  as  well  as  reading  textbooks; 
b)  writing  book  reports;  c)  visits  to  the  library;  d)  availability  of  reading 
n^terials  of  sufficient  difficulty;  e)  and  vocabulary  practice  that  was 
challenging  in  relation  to  the  students'  reading  achievement  and  knowledge. 
The  quality  of  instruction  was  strongly  associated  with  gains  on  both 
reading    comprehension  and  word  meaning.    Vocabulary  growth  was  associated 
with  writing  in  class  and  with  field  trips,  and  comprehension  gains  were 
associated  with  the  provision  of  comprehension  strategies,  and  with  an 
instructibniti  focus  on  critical  thii&ing  and  reasoning. 
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The  f actor 6 « affecting  word  recofpiition  overlapped  to  some  extent  with 
those  affecting  comprehenston  and  word  meaning.    For  example,  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  the  reading  tex^s  was  related  to  all  three.    Word  recognition 
also  showed  gains  in  classrooms  where  Students     are  reading  teactbooks  that 
were  chaliraging,  in  comparison  to  their  reading  level.    Visits  to  the 
library  and  teacher  reports  that  writing  and  comprehension  we^e  emphasized 
also  related  to  both  reading  measures  and  to  word  meaning.    Word  recognition 
gains  were  not  related  to  the  use  of  a  variety  of  books,  to  writing  book 
reports,  or  to  teacher  emphasis  oh  creative  writing. 

The  classroom  factors  related  to  gains  in  writing  were  similar  to  those 
affecting  comprehension  and  vocabulary:  a  high  level  of  instruction 
characterized  by  teacher  explanations,  considerable  levels  of  challenge 
to  the  students,  and  much  student  involvement  in  learning.    Other  factors 
were  unique  to  writing:  frequency  of  writing  in  class,  assignment  of 
creative  wTi-iting,  assignment  of  homework  involving  writing,  little;  use 
of  workbooks  that  require  filling  in  of  words  rather  than  writing  sentences. 

BP^„1ts  of  Ar,i.3yBle  :i3^Jome  Factors 

several  home  factors  merged  as  powerful  predictors  of  children's 
literacy  skills.    As  for  the  classroom  factors,  the  patterns  of  relationship 
varied  for  the  various  literacy  measures,  and  for  the  various  grade  levels 
as  well. 

Maternal  aspirations  for  children's  education,  maternal  literacy, 
frequency  of  children's  outings  with  adult^.  and  financial  stress^on  the 
family  all  related  to  both  Word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension. 
Word  recognition  was  also  related  to  maternal  education  and  to  frequency 
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of  maternal  activities,  whereas  reading  comprehension  was  higher  if  children's 
homes  provided  more  literacy  materials  and  experiences,  if  children  spent  less 
time  watching  television,  and  if  the  quality  of  children's  relationships  with 
adults  was  good.     The  results  suggest  that,  whereas  adequate  word  recognition 
skills  are  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  adults  with  certain  levels  of  literacy 
in  the  home,  development  of  adeqi'ate  reading  comprehension  skills  benefits  from 
spending  time  reading  (rather  than  watching  TV)  and  from  having  literacy  ma- 
terials available  that  ar?  child-oriented  and  interesting  for  the  child. 

The  vocabulary  measu:ce  clearly  reflected  the  benefits  of  varied  activities 
and  of  access  to  supportive  and  interesting  adults  in  improving  children's 
knowledge  of  words.     Significant  relationships  were  found  with  maternal  aspira- 
tions and  expectations  for  the  child's  education,  frequency  of  outings  with 
adults,  quality  of  relations  with  adults,  maternal  literacy,  frequency  of 
maternal  activities,  and  the  family  emotional  climate.     At  all  grades,  children 
learn-  vocabulary  from  talking  to  and  doing  interesting  things  with  adults  they 
like. 

The  measure" of  vrJ.ting  showed  the  strongest  relation  to  emotional,  rather 
«-han  cognitive,  aspects  of  family  life-emotional  climate  and  level  of  organi- 
zatlor  in  the  home.  It  may  well  be  that,  given  that  the  children  in  this  sampl 
were  tore  greatly  differentiated  on  content  tlian  on  formal  aspects  of  writing, 
the  ho^e  can  work  r-'t^narily  to  build  a  self-confident,  emotionally  stable  child 
who  Ur^B  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper.  For;^al  aspe,.t8  of  writing  may  need  to 
be  taugr.t  explicitly  at  school. 

Developmental  differences  in  the  impact  of  tt-  home  factors  were 
apparent.     Most  striking  was  the  increasing  importance  of  maternal  literacy 
as  the  children  got  older,  and  the  greater  positive  impact  of  contacts  with 
adultn  and  negativ*:  ini:^  .encc  of  feievision  on  younger  children. 

In  ordev  to  test  more  fully  the  relationships  among  the  home  factors. 
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five  regrceaion  models  incorporating  the  most  highly  predictive  variables 
were  compared.    Two  models  which  emphasized  the  cognitive  contribution  of 
the  hbme»  the  'Parent  as  Teacher'  and  'Home  as  Enriching'  models,  explained 
44-60%  of  the  variance  on  both  word  recognition  and  vocabulary,  underscoring 
the  sensitivity  of  these  measures  to  home  influences,  and  their  similarity  to 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  the  influences.    The  writing  measure  was  best 
explained  by  the  two  models  emphasizing  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  home, 
'Hom^  as  a  Nice  Place'  and  'Home  as  a  Negative  Environment'.     Reading  compre- 
hension was  hardest  to  explain  and  the  most  mixed  in  terms  of  the  models  that 
explained  it.     The  Parent  as  Teacher  model  and  the  Home  as  a  Nice  Place  moc^^il 
each  explained  28%  of  the  variance  on  reading  comprehension;  this  was  the 
only  literacy  measure  that  was  sensitive  to  both  cognitive  and  emo'cional 
models,  and  the  only  one  in  which  so  little  of  the  variance  was  explained. 

Home  und-^^^hooi 

The  home  and  the  school  have  both  been  shown  to  be  powerful  in 
explaining  children's  literacy  skills.     The  interaction  between  home  and 
school  was  also  found  to  be  of  great  importance  in  explaining  children's 
literacy  skills.     Parents  and  some  Sf  the  teachers  had  rather  different 
views  of  the  children's  potential  for  future  achievement,  and  parents 
tended  to  overestimate  their  children's  academic  skills.    Parents  viewed 
talks  with  teachers  as  important  when  the  children  were  having  academic 
.problems,  whereas  teachers  contacted  parents  priiarily  concerning 
behavioral  problems. 
'  "  The  gap  bet^^i^^n^parentis'^^a^^    teachers'  views  was  most  effectively 

bridged  in  those  cases  where  they  had  frequent  contacts  with  one  another. 
Contacts  with  parents  increased  teachers'  expectations  for  the  children, 
and  affected  the  children's  likelihood  of  making  gains  in  reading.    Yet,  such 
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contacts  often  did  not  occur  precisely  because  the  parents  were  receiving 
information  suggesting  that  their  children  we^e  pi^forming  adequately  in 
•chool.  and  thus  did  not  initiate  contacts  ^ith  the  teachers.    Since  SOiiie 
teache^i  veie  not  likely  to  initiate  contact  with  parents  simply  because 
their  children  were  performing  below  grade  level,  children  could  Blip  down 
in  achievement  without  any  remediating  contact  between  parent  and  teacher 
being  made.    The  teachers  who  -ontacted  the  parents  of  all  the  children 
frequently  had  better  impressions  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  families,  and 
were  more  likely  to  see  their  ecudents  uaking  gains  in  reading. 

Conclusion 

elearly.  neither  home  noi  school  is  entirely  responsibl.  fo^  children's 
failure  to  achieve  adeqiwce  ievc-is  of  literacy.  Elthsr    home  or  school 

can,  in  the  absence  of  much  positive  influence  from  the  other,  provide  the 
basis  for  considerable  growth  in  reading,  writing,  and  language  skills. 
The  fortunate  children  from  enriching  homes  with  a  positive  emotional  climate, 
who  also  spend  time  in  classrooms  that  fostei   the  development  of  reading, 
writing  and  language,  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  literacy  potential 
to  the  fullest.    However,  many  children  whose  home  environments  are  less 
than  optimally  enriching  or  positive  can  still  achieve  adequate  literacy 
if  they  attend  classrooms  where  the  quality  of  instruction  is  high,  where 
the  materials are  varied  and  challenging,  and  where  vocabulary  and  writing 
aie  taught  explicitly.     Similarly,  children  from  enriching  and  emotionally 
stable  homes  can  survive  a  few  years  of  uninspired  teaching  and  unchallenging 
school  activities  Without  disastrous  effects  on  their  literacy  skills, 
it  is  only  if  children's  homes  and  their  schools  both  fail  to  pr'>vide  a 
minimum  of  enrichment,  challenge,  emotional  support,  and  instruction 
that  they  are  greatly  at  risk  for  failure.    To  the  extent  that  low-income 

5  5 -J 
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Chlldreit  soch  as  those  In  our  e^ple  a^e  ioire  likely  than  tniddle-in^^oe 
children  to  come  from  homes  with  high  levels  t,f  stress,  with  few  or  inadequat 
literacy  materials  and  models,  ^ere  access  to  activities  with  adults  is 
limited  because  of  lack  of  noney  or  time-to  that  extent  we  are  obliged  to 
provide  such  chi!di^^^oo«  enriching,  more  stimulating,  more  challenging 
classroom  experiences.  *  « 
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Ref  ereti&e 


Reading  Association,  NewaxK, 


A?P£^vDICES 

A:     Complete  Simier  end  Winter  Diary  Forms 
B:     Symiog  Rating  Form 
C:     Parent  Interview 

Child  Interview 
E":     Teacher  Questionnaire  Forn 
F:     School  Biography  Fonr* 

G:  Narrative  and  Expository  Stimuli  for  Writing  ^imp 
H:     Correlations  between  Hone  Factors  and  Literacy  Me 


Day^ 


Pl.a..  write  down  everything  you  .  .d  f ro.  th.  ti^e  y5u  go  up  until 
Please  wrx  ^^^^  ^^j.^  ^p,  and 

you  went  to  bed.    Put    woke  up  _^ 
itirt  from  there.    Try  to  fxl3.  it  in  be.o.e  yo  g 
aon't  forge.  .11  the  things  you  did.    Please  maxl  these  to  us^wh 
you  have  finished  all  four  days. 


MORNING  i    What  were  you  doing? 


Where 

Wiere 

you? 


Who  were  you  with? 
(  mother ,  father  , 
brother ,  sister ,  f rienc 
adult  friend,  relative, 
by  yourstelf) 


6:00 
6:30 
7;0b- 
7:30 
8':  00. 
8:30 
9:00- 
9:30 
10:00- 
10:30 
11:00. 
11:30 
12:00. 
12:30 
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Day_ 


l:b( 
1:30 

2:00. 
2:30 


What  were  you  doing?        Where  were  you 


?         W  ho  were  ycu  with 


3:00 


3:30 


4:00 


4:30 


5:00 


5:30 


6:00 


6:30  - 


7:00. 
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Day 


EVENING/NIGHT  What  were  you  doing?  Where  were  you?  Who  were  you  with? 
7:00  -—^  


7:3r 


8:00- 


8:30 


9:0G- 


9:30 


10:00- 


10:30 


11:00- 


11:30 


12:00r- 


12:30 
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Name 


Please  put  a  check  in  the  box  next  to  anything  you  did  today 


At  home 

Sake  things 
play  games 
ad^chores 
bat>ysit 

play  with. dolls, 

stuffed  animals / 
puppets 

play  with  toys 

play  dressup 

cook 

play  school 

play  store 

practice  an 
instrur.tr.^ 

draw 

write 

sleep 

watch  TV 

read 

play  with  a  pet 

take  a  bath 

talk  on  the 
telephone 


Playoutside 

play  ball 

go  to  playground 

ride  a  bike  - 

rollerskate 

play  games  like 
tag,  jujr.prope, 
or  superheroes 

play  with  a  pet 


Go  to  visit  relatives 

Go  to  a  friena's  house 

Go  to  the  Square 

Go  to  the  corner  store 

Go  out  to  do  errands 

Go  shopping 

Go  to  a  museuT. 

Go  to  day  ca-^p 

Go  to  lessons 

Go  swimming 

Go  to  a  movie 

Go  to  the  doctor 

Goto     Little  League 

Go     o  the  Y ,  the 

Youth  Center ,  or  a 
Rec  Center 

60  to  church 

Go  to  work  with  mon  or  dad 

C3o  in  the  car 

Go  on  a  bus  or  the  T 
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jffPESeiX  A:    WISTER  DIARY 

vame:^  ^  >^ay, 

MORNING 


What  were  you  doing? 

\ 

Where  were  you? 

* '»?^sre  ywu  w^^*** 
(I^a::>tjv3r ,  father,  brother  or 
ii.^sic'^r,   rrxenci f  ciauj.x.  xrxent 
_reLrtive*L  or  by  yourself)  

r 

1 

^J4  5 



7:00 

 ' 

7  =  15 

..   ..          __ ..  . 

7:30 

—  .  ... 

7:45 

• 

8  :C0 

8:15 

S;30 



8:45 

  .  — 

9  :0b 

__. ..  ....        .  ._  __ 

9  :15 

• 

..  . 

9  :45 

  --  --- 

iO  :Ofl 



IQ  :15 

■   ....   

10  :30 

...... 

lb  :4  5 

— 

11:60 

• 

—    -  -  - 

11:15 

  .   

^     

ili30^ 

il:45 

12  :00 

' — —  J5a 

12  as 

1o  .^ri_ 

_    L_ 

Name  


Day 


AFTERNOON 

What  were  you  doing? 


Where  were  you; 


Who  were  you  wii^.r' 
(Mother,   fathor,  L'rQthe: 
or  sister,  friend, 
aduit  frieni,  or  by 
yout^elfl  -  _- 


1:15 


Haffle    — 

EVEHIKG/MIGHT 

What  Wore  you  doing? 

Day 

Where  were  you? 

Who  were  you  with? 

(Mother^  fatiier^  brothe: 
or  sister^  friend, 
adtJ.t  friend ,  relative . 
or  lagLjyourself  j 

— 

7:00 

r 

7:15- 

7:30 

7:45 

8u0O 

8:15 

8:30 

8:45 

9:00 

9:15 

9:30 

9 : 45^ 

ia:QS 

■ 



 .  

10:15 

10:30 

10:45 

11:00 

11:15 

1.1^  30  

11:45 

12:00  ^ 

12:15^. 

 ^  



12:30 

- 

121^45 

1:00 

5£u 
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Kame-   —  '  

Please  put  a  check  in  the  box  next 

^TT^aKe  things 
/"T^lay  ganies 

^^TBaBysit 

/--/Play  with  do?,  is,  stuffed 

animals,  or  puppets 
/^Play  with  to^'s 

/^Play  dressup 

y^CooK 

/"^Play  school 

/"^Play  store 

/"7Practice  ar.  instrument 

/"T^raw 

/^/^rite 

/"7Ta>ce  a  nap/ rest 
/^,^atch  T.V. 
/"7r^ead 

/^TaJce  care  or  play  with  pet: 
^TaKe  a  bath/shower 
^rjTalK  on  the  telephone 
/^Do  homeworlc 
/"7Have  a  friend  over 
/"THave  a  talk  with  mother 
^37Have  a  talk  with  father 
/"TH^ve  a  talk  with  brother 
/^Have  a  talk  with  sister 


  bay  --   

to  anything  you  did  today, 

g7Piay  ball 

/^Ride  a  bike  ^ 

/^Rollerskate,  iceskate 

/37Flay  games  like  tag,  jumprope, 

or  superheroes 
/^Play  with  a  pet 

^7Go  to  playground 

/~7g6  to  visit  relatives 

^Vgo  to  a  friend's  house 

f^Qo  to  the  Square 

^/37go  to  the  corner  store 

^^7go  out  to  do  errands 

yT^Go  shopping 

£yCo  out  to  eat 

f^Qo  to  a  museum 
^^Gb  to  lessons 

/^Qo  -  .«  xmmind 

/"^Go  to  a  movie 

£7Go  to  watch  a  game,  sports  event  • 

/Tgo  to  play  soccer,   football  or 
_    other  game 
^Go  to  doctor 


^Go  to  the  Y,  Y5uth  Center,   Rec  Cente. 

to  church/Sunday  school 

f7Qo  to  work  with  mom  or  dad 

^7Go  to  babysitter '^s 

£Tstay  at  school  for  after-schooi 
_  proararti 
/""TGo  in  the  car 

^^tlo  on  the  T  or  on  a  bus 
jrjGo  on  excursion 
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Please  put  a  check  in  the  box  next 

^^Have  reading  group 

DO  math 
/^Have  social  studies 
/  /Have  language  arts 
/../nave  science 
^/d6  spelling 

^/sat  lunch 
ZZZfjave  recess 
L7go  on  field  trip 

See  a  movie 
Zl7Have  assembly 
/'Vplay  an  outdoor  game 

^ZTwrite  a  story  or  play 
ZZ7write  a  composition 
Zl7Draw  pictures 
VTAct  out  a  pai\.  in  a  play 
i^Give  a  report 
/"^Have  show  and  tell 
/^D6  a  puzzle  or  word  game 
/Twrite  a  letter 


to  anything  you  did  at  school  today. 


/^Have  music 

/"^Have  physical  education 
/"YHave  art 
/~Have  health 

/"Vvisit  the  school  library 

/"7Read  to  yourself  for  fun 

/~Listen  to  the  teacher  read 
/"TFill  _in_blanks  in  a  workbook  or 
^^n  a  worksheet 

/"Vpractiee  handwriting 
/37copy  things  over 

£yRead  outloud  in  a  group 
/-/T2Lke  a  test 
i^Do  homework 
/"^P1;^.V  an  ihstnament 
/"Vgo  to  resource  room 
/~Be  tutored 
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APPENDIX  B: 


VSVILOCS 


RATING  FOR>: 


NAME 


(OjNot  Often     ( 1 ) Sbmetimes  (2)0ften 

U  .  . . .  seemed  active,  dominant,  talkative  ;  .  :  

UP  . . .  seemed  extroverted,  outgoing,  positive   .  .  .  - 

UPF  .  .  acted  as  a  purposeful  democratic  leader-  - 

UF  .  . .  acted  as  an  assertive  business-like  manager. 
'  ;f  .  .  seemed  authoritarian,  controlling,  disapproving  .  .  .. 
UN  .  .  .  seemed  domineering,  tough-minded,  powerful  .  .  .  ._ 
Uf^B  :  .  seemed  provocative,  egocentric,  showed  off . 

UB  .  . .  joked  aroi     seemed  expressive,  dramatic  - 

UPB  .  .  seemed  entertaining,  sociable,  smiling  warm  ...... 

P  .  .  . .  seemed  friendly,  equaiitarian  - 

PF  . . .  showed  agreement,  worked  cooperatively  

F  .  . . .  seemed  anaMical.  task-oriented,  problem  solving  .  . . 

NF  . .  .  seemed  legalistic,  insistent,  had  to  be  right  

N  .  . .  .  showed  disagreement,  seemed  to  be  negativistic .  .  . . 

NB  .  . .  seemed  irritable,  cynical,  uncooperative  

B  .  . .  .  showed  feelings  and  emotions.  .  

PB  .  . .  seemed  affectionate,  likeable,  fun  to  be  with  ...... 

DP  .  . .  seemed  to  look  up  to  ethers,  showed  trust  

DPF  ..  seemed  gentle,  willing  to  accept  responsibility  

DF  . . .  seemed  to  work  submissively  •  •  •  •  • 

DNF  . .  seemed  to  be  self  punishing. worked  too  hard  - 

DN  . . .  seemej  .depressed,  sad.  resentful 

DNB  . .  seemed  alienated,  withdrew  from  task  and  group  .  .. 

DB  . . .  seemed  afraid  to  try,  doubtful  of  ability.  

DPB  . .  seemed  quiet  but  happy  just  to  be  with  others 

b  . . . .  seemed  passive,  Introverted,  untalkative  

Copyright  *  1980 
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TARGET 


OTHER 
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APPENDIX  er  PART  1 
MATERNAL  INxERVIEW 

MASTik  CODING  COPY 
(2na  Edition) 


ila  t  er  na  1  in  t  er  v  ie  w 


administered  by_ 
date 
coded  by_ 

date- 


HOUSEHOLD  &  NEIGHBOHHOOD 

A.     Size  of  household 

 ,  I  vduid  like  thR  naae.  the  ages 

«d'  the  sex  of  c&ch  person  ?ho  lives  here  and 
the  relationship  of  each  of  these  individuals 
to  yoa. 

SEX  AGE        ^LATIDNSHIP-  TO  iNTL^ZLI^ 


 — —  — ^  L 

 .    _____  ^ 

^  ~    "  C^d 

■    ■  2.     Are  you  primarily  responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  all  jp 
children  na^e?  aScve? 
(l)  Yes 

».  childrar.  are  you  not  priiaarily  responsi^:ie 

for?     (Note:     put  an  asterisk  next  to  these  oanes 

In  fig.  "  -  ^  . 

rl        With  vihor.  do  you  share  the  resoonsibility  of  upbrmgir. 

\fDS&^      foi  the  above?    

3.     Are  all  children  naned  in  fig.   ill  above  financially 
depervdent  on  you? 

(1)  YesT  fciiy 

(2)  Yes,  partially 

(3)  Ko 


If  no:   Hoy  many  cnildren  are  not  ai  all  dependent  o: 
(Note:  Put  asterisk  next  to  these  naaes  in  Fig*  ^  - 

(If  yes,  fully  or  partially,  answered  above,  code  (0)  here) 


B.     Eanguage  _____  _ 

1.     Do  you  or  does  any  One  else  jjn  this  househ  .la  usually 
speak  any  language  other  than  English? 

CI)  Yes  -  > 

(2)  No 

"  ^Which  language?  l^fc  (^l^^feliDi^ 

ii.  Is    spofen  to  in  this  language?  \J 

CI)     Yes  (25     No  _  _  - 

Which  language  does  speak  the  most  ■ 

at  home? 

f-1)     English        (2)     Other  (3)  Both 

c.  Which    language  does    speak  with 

his/her  friends? 

CD     English        (2)     Other  (3)  Both 
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r'     ...   

li.    HOUSE  /iND  SURROUN.  iNSS  -  NEIGHBORHOOD 

(Note:  Interviewer  to  comp'.ete  this  section  on  the  basis  of  his/her 
observations.) 

A.  typ«  <>f  dwelling—is  dwelling  a: 

(1)    aingle  house,  one  family,  detached  or 

semi-detached    ■* 

(2)    duplex  or  row  house?  one  unit  for  each 

^  family    i 

^         (3)    converted  sir.gle  house,  converted  row- 

house,  iaiti-fanily  

(4)     ■  apartment  privately  evened,  garden  type 

;.(5)    apar  jient  public  housing,  garden-type 

housixig  project 

(6)    apartment  privately  owned,  multi-stc 

type  housing  project 

(7)    apartment  public  housing,  nulti-stc  "^* 

housing  project 

(8)    trailer 

0)    aingle  house  collective 

(10)    other  (specify) 

B.  Is  respondent's  house: 

(1)    on  the  comer 

(2)  in  the  middle  cf  the  block 


Does  there  seem  to  be  adequate  outside  play  space 
available? 


^2J  in  tne  mxaaxe  ci  tne  dxuu^  _^ 

(3)   not  applicable    \  \  i 

i^^    Are  surrounding  houses:  r^f  --^ 

like  respcnident's  house    J  \ 


0? 


XX)     ---      like  respcnident's  house    1  / 

(2)    different  from  respondent's  house  ^ 

O^aqf]  ^  .^^r.r,■.l^^    info   in  writ^-up ) 

{j  Are  there  sicleval:ks  or  s^a'  f.s  between  the  yard 

or  house  5:ad  the  street? 

(1)   ^  nore  thai  8  ft.  -[n  width 

(2)    5  1/2  %o  8  ft.  in  width 

(35    4  ft.  or  less  in  width 

(4)   no  sidewalks; 

E.     is  the  outside  of  respondent's  house: 

(1)  Tt^w  (built  within  last  25  yrs.)  in  good  repair 

(2)   new ,  in  poor  repair 

(3)  '  '  old  (built  over  25  yrs.  ago)  in  good  repair  >  - 

(4)  -       old,  in  poor  repair   

P.    Does  respondent's  house^h^^  a  \?rd>  /<PfrN>^\/\< 
1         a)    Yes  ^  f.cr 

m  No  ^ — xj  ij^ 


(1)  Yes 

(2)  No  _   ^^-^  ' 

^6o 
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E. 


I'm  Roini  tb  read  a  list  of  things  that  asay  be. 
•vailable  to  children  in  a  particular  area.  Listen 
to  each         tell  n:e  if  it.is  available  to  y°"V  ^ 
^hild(ren)  within  a  ten  bio -.k .  radius  of  ho:ne ,  within 
walking ^distance,  or  not  available  at  ail. 


(1) 


TEN' 


IflhT   i^^^hOC^  RADIUS 


OF  HOME 


(2) 

NOT  WITHIN 
W  Alia  in:  DIS- 
TA!;CE 


C3)  ^ 

DO  KOI  KNOW 
IF  IS  _ 
AVAILABLE 


nursery  school  or 
dav-care  c^t4^_ 


pltnic 


^vrr.f?>er  da-  caT.: 


after  hour  school 
yrogra-  


pnblic  library- 


public  playground 
(with  5quii:3:er:'.  ^ 
spac-   for  children 
-of  all  ages) 


Lie  parks  for  adults 
Mnd -children 


auditorium  where  music  or 
speecher  can  be  heard 


iad  hc/\6hc  asked  you  for  your  advice^  would  you 
recommend  that  he/ahe  nove  to  this  neighborhood? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No- 
es)    Don't  know  ^ 

If  yea  or  no  give  reasons.      ^  "  


If  one  of  your  children  needed  help,  ani  you 
weren't  axound,  could  he  go  to  most  of  hi.s 
neighbors  and  expect  to  get  it? 
(15  Yes 
(25  No 

(35    Don't  know 


in.     CHILD'S  PHYSICAL  SPACE 

A,     i)oes    have  his/her  own: 

I .     room  Ycs«  1  No*2 


Eoes  anyone  usually  sleep  in  the  room 
vith  ? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 
If  yes : 

1.  Who  usually  sleeps  ir.  the  room 

with  ?      if  noone,   code  NA  (0) 

(1)   don' t  know 

(2)   no    one — child  sleeps  alone 

(35    child(ren)  of  same  sex 

(45   parent(s)  or  caretakers 

(5)  child  of   opposite  sex 

2.  How  many  bedrooms  are  there  in  this  house 
(or  apartment 5  ? 

(15    one 

(25    ..^^^  two 

(35  three 

(^5  -  more  than  thr 


STABItiri'  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ^  j  ^ 

l^ftng The  past  two  years.  _was  there  anyone  living 
with  y5u  who  is  not  with  you  now. 

(i)  yes 

1f^^!    ask^     could  vou  give  n.e  the  age,  relationship  to  you. 
li/^k  of  each?    Plbse  be  sure  to  include  any  individuals 
who  Tight  have  died  or  child  who  .xght  have  left  in  the 
past  two  years. 


AGE 


Iff         hDwm&r>t|  ?      ^  . 


1       (If  th.  child  left  under  u.pleasart^circ;    stances  ask:) 
this  cccured  tore  thar.  once  vith  any  cn.l-. 
(1;  "^es 

;ff  aLwcr  i.  ■■>•«■•  put  on.  .s.e-s.  ne,t  to  th.  child's 
OMie  ill  fis.   112  £or  "ch  occcrence.) 

jTj^^r-  1-1.,-;--'  r-.---.-  from  vou  now? 

2.  Do  you  have  any  cnildrer.  11--   ^^-^  - 

(1)  = 

(2)  No 

3.  D.^-ing  the  past  two  years,  ha.:       .  lost  custody  of  any 
children? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

4.  Is  your  hone  rented  or  did  you  buy  it? 

(1)  rented 

(2)   bought 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there? 

(1)  _less  than  one  year 

(2)  "one  to  three  years 

(3)  _three  to  five  years 

(4)  ^five  to  ten  years 

(5)   longer  than  ten  years 

6.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  keep  living  there? 

(1)  jpss  then  one  year  C 

(2)  on^  to  three  years 

(3)  three  to  five  years  ^ 

(4)  -     five  to  ten  years 

(5)  ^longer  then  ten  ^^ears 


7      HOW  long  di<5  you  livo  in  your  last  place  5f  risidehce? 

(Q)  nciL  a.^;. UcT-ble    .'e^g.  same  house) 

{!)  iteis^  th.>i-.  CUT  ','car 

(2)  or>    :-c  -:'.'ivV'-.5rs  

(3)   ■  ' 

(4)   five  t.::  *-.e.  •■•^rr. 

(5)  longer  tr..-^.'   ■■.n  if-iars 

8.  *Was  it  in  this  sa  at;  M^ighborhood?        _  ; 
-«{0)   ^not  applicable 

-{1)   ^yes 

-  (2)   ^No  ; 

If  no i   how  far  away  was  it? 

(1)   ^another  country 

(2)  another  state 

13s  another  town  in  same  state  

J45  another  municipality  in  greater  Boston 


(5) 


"Cambridge,  but  different  neighborhood 
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V.    flOTHER'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  CHILD'S  ADJUSTMENT  &  PERSONALm' 
Eeaitn-^Physic^]^^^  ^^^^  .Tronic  health 

V^roblems? 

(1)  Yes    •   

What  kind?^   


Any  others?. 


(2)  No 


2.  Does- 


take  any  prescribed  medicine  or  drugs 


repulariy? 
(1)  Yes 

What  sort,  how  long,  why 


3. 


(2)  No 

Bow  many  times  has  your  child  been  hospitalized  since 
birth?  


-ft  When  was  his/her  most  recent  hospitalization.  _  

l        Af  a'  (1)  6  mos     (2)  Ust  2  years     (3)  last  5  years 

^'T.  How  long  was  his/her  longest  stay  ar.  tne  hos,.-a.. 

A  -3  days       (2)  4-5  day.     (3)  SS  days     (4)  longer 


(A)  earlier 


In  comparison  to  other  childrer.  of  . 
how  hea'-tliy  would  ycu  say  he/she  i^z 
(I)  ^quite  healtny 

^2)   

(3)   


's  age, 


'fairly  healthv 
"fairly  unhealthy 
qu t  e  unhe  alt  by 


-1      Tn  conoa^isDn  to  other  children  of   — _  .        -  , 

^'     ^ften  do^s  he/she  havo  accidents  or  injuries  to  h^se.-- 

berself? 

(1)  -  quite  often 

(2) 
(3) 
(A) 


  *s  age,  ho-. 


"fairiv  often 
not  too  often 
"hardly  at  all 


S.  Does 


have  any  psychological  ~oi  emotional 


problems? 

(1)  ''■'es  _  _  _  tn  write-uc) 
'T.J^     What  kind  o2  problems?  c lua  ^  

,s  he/she  rlTeived  help  for  this  problem? 
(3.)  Yes 

!1°    f  v.^-ir.-y     (include   in  vrlti^iipj. 

What  sort  of  help?    ^  — _  

es-;  No  ' 
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B     C6»parlng  ^  *ith  ttost  Children  his/her  ege.  I 

would  iike  you  to  tell  ne  if  he/she: 

l^^ti^He.       y^u  fLl  r^at  ^.ur 

Moslble  to  answer  each  question    yes    or    no  .    .i  resp 

n  "hd"  ask:    •i.tke  S5st  children  (poorer,  younger,  etc.)  as 

UpJoJrlaS  to  question.    If  response  is  'In  so„e  things  ask 

- respondent  to  specify.)  - 


^  Code: 
-    (1)  Yes 

(2)  No  Average 

(3)  No  Opposite 

(4)  In  some  tl:-"  specify 

(5)  Don't  khc 

'l.    Expres-c  If /herself  better  than  most  children  his/her  age. 

2,  Acts  older  than  iost  children  his/her  age. 

3,  Cries  more  than  most  children  his/hrr  age. 

4,  easier  to  get  along  with  than  most  child«n  his/her  age. 

5,  Has  more  temper  tantrums  than  most  children  his/her  age. 

t.    Asks  more  questions  than  most  children  his/her  age. 

Stays  by  herself  more  than  most  children  his/her  age. 
-5,    Is  iore  active  than  most  children  his/her  age. 
q.    is  afraid  of  mote  things  than  most  children  his/her  age. 
10;     Is  happier  than  most  children  his/her  age. 
^     ^  went  to  the  first  grade,  did  you  think  >e/she 

^rm^n^rfewir-p^^ble^s  than  most  children  getting  used  to  ^ 
Bchodl? 

{!)  -^ever 

-^bout  average 

(3)  — more 

(4)  don't  know 

4        1.    Compared  to  other  kids  age.  how  many^ friends 

^  does  he/she  have? 


(1)  more  than  average 

^2)    about  average 

(3)  ^iess  than  average 

(A)  do  know. 


Are  his/her  friends 

(1)  older ^ 

(2)  younger^ 

(3)  or  the  sane  age  . 

W  all  ^-+f.e>^,^P  -s  age,  hov.  w.-,  d„.s 

Compared  to  other  kids   —  age.  no  ^ 

bi/she  see=  to  get  along  vlrh  chixdr.n  r.:,..'her  .ge.. 
 better  than  average 


{25      -  — av^xage 

(3)   ^belDv  average 

(4)  ^on't  know 

How  well  does  he/she  iet  al ;.n:^  with  younger  kids? 

(1)   better  than  average 

(2)  ^average 

(3)   below  average 

(4)    don't  know  ^ 

5.  How  well  does  he/she  get  along  with  older  kids?  ^ 

(1)   better  than  average 

(2)  -  average 

(3)  ^belov  average 

(4^  ^don'  t  knew 

6.  How  well  does  he/she  get  along  with  adults? 

(1)  ^  ^better  than  average 

(2)  —  ^average 

(3)  below  average 

(4)  -  -  don't  know 

7.  Speaks  as  well  as  other  children  hi. /her  age? 

(1)   ^better  than  average 

(2)  ^average 

(3)   ^belcw  average 

(4)   _don't  know 

  -     ^     -  ^^.^  on  each  of  the  fcllovi 

Now  I'd  like  to  have  you  ra.e  ^   .^c.^^ 

questions.     (Read  response  choices  1^^^  for  each  iten.) 

Code: 

(1)  Very  much /good 

(2)  Pretty  niuch/good 

(3)  Not  so  TDUch/good 

(4)  Nor  at  all 
<5)  Don't  know 

1.  Generally  speaking,  how  would  you  rate  ^  overall 

irdependence? 

 ^  ^  tries  to  do  well  ortwin  in 

2.  How  hard  do  you  feel   ^^-^^ 

sports  or  games? 

3.  How  popular  is  he/she  with  othsr  children  his/her  age?" 
A.    Bow  veil  does   in  sports  or  gatp.es? 


5.    How  much  leadership  does  show  with  6ther  children 

his/her  age?    that  is,  organizing  or  suggesting  games  or 
projects? 

6     How  well  Is   able  to  keep  his/her  mind  on  what 

he/she  isdoing  until  he/she  finished  something  you  ask  him, 
her  to  do? 

7.    How  well  is   ^  *t  gatting  grownups  to  help  him/her 

U  he/she  doesn't  know  how  to  do  something?--    _  _  ,  


Behavior  Problems 

2^    :^Has   h^d  a  problem  that  resulted  in 

•"your  being  called  by  school  or  included  his  being  suspended 
~  or  expelled?  _ 

(13 Yes ^  problem.     Called     but  hot  suspended, 
(2) Yes ,  suspended, 
C3)Yes,  expelled. 
•  C4)No 

If  yes: 

Numt^er  of  times? 
When?     _<Most  recent) 
^1)  This  year 

(2)  Last  year 

(3)  Year  before 

Why? 

(1)  Fight 

(2)  Property  destruccxon 

(3)  Impudence  to  authority 

2^     gas  ever  run  away  from  home? 

(1)  Yes 
C2)  No 


Has  

the  Law? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 


ever  been  in  trouble  with 


Siblings'  adjustment   

a.     Do  a-^y  of     's  brothers  or  sisters  have 

trouble  in  the  .school?  -_ 

(1)  Yes 

If  yes:   code  #  sibs —        _   \  


If  yes:     What  sort  of  troui:>le? 

(1)   behavioral 

(2)   ^academic  ^ 

^  (2)  No    .  ^_  _ 

^  b.     Do  any  of   brothers  or  sisters  have 

^    *     any   (1)  handicaps     (2)   chronic  health  problems^  or 
^  (3)  psychological  problems? 

(1)  Yes  ■ 

If  yes:     Code  #  sibs   _         _  -  

If  yes:     What  sorts  of  prot>lems?^^6eyrj^^ 


c. 


(2)  No  ^ 
Have  any  of   .      ' s  brothers  or  sisters  been 

in  trouble  with  the  police? 


VI  CHILD  c.^VtRINS  PRACTICE?  A-N-D  ATTITTDrS   

A    At  -■•■at  age  do  you  think   should  be  able  to  do  the 

f blXo'.-ii-ig  things? 

CODE:     Cols  15  2:     Age  given  In  years  ^   _ 

Co""  3-    (0)  no  infortnacion  is  available  regard ir.g  realit, 

(1)  parent  says  child  is/vies  delayed  vith  reference  , 

to  reality  _      .    .  _ 

^  (2)  parent  says  child  is/vas  accelerated  T.-ith 

reference  to  reality  .    _    ^*c^^ 

~  (3)    child   on   target  with   reference   to  reality  "~  • 


6.  Make  his/her  own  di:::ner? 

7.  Stand  up  for  his/her  rights  with  ether  children? 

8.  Take  care  cf  ycur.ser  children? 


LU-J 
Li_U  5-- 


1.  Tak.^  public  transportation  alone? 

2.  Stay  in  the  house  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours? 

3.  Settle  by  hi:i--^.f  an  a^^^^^eni  with  an  older  brocher  or  Li-U 
sister,  or  o.'         cous  ':nc 

4.  Kead  books  alone  vithcut  your  h-lp?  LIJJ 

5.  Take  part  in  your  adult  interests  and  conversation  LJ_LJ  L^^ 
with  friends? 


?.-r  the  ger.c.ral  public  alroe?  ^  ]   -  \  J  l:^-" 


9.  Go  to  entertainment  events 

lb.  Know  how  to  behave  in.  company? 

11.  Earn  his  own  SFe:.;i.--g  aoney?  L— LJJ"^' 

12.  Eave  real  household  chores? 

E.     Indifferent  households,  differ ent     issu.s  are  l^-k^^y°> 
the  topic  of  ^ch  discussion  bet.^en  parents  and  children 
low  ofLn  do  you  and  your  child  have  dxscussxcns  about  ne 
following  issues?     If  ii^ft."   -  " 

Interested?    Rules,  theref.  todis-uss.) 


Col-1:    (13  Very     (■)  Some-     (3)  Once  ii       (A)  Haraly  ever/     ^5)  Don't 

_  often  times  a  while  never  _  - 

Coi-2:   0.)  Parent  da:ides.(2)  collaborative  decision.   (3)  chil-:  d^^cides 

1?  Discussion  about  how  often   can  watch  T.V.  - 

2o  Discussion  about  bow  yill  spend  aoney  he/she  has  been  given 

3.  Discussion  about  children  he/she  plays  with. 

4.  Choice  of  clothes  to  vear. 

5.  Decision  oa  what  time   should  go  to  bed. 

o  ■  ^  : 
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VII.     Child  Care_^_^         going,  tb  ask  you  soine  questions  about 
heip  ypu  may  get  in  caring  for _yOur. chiidren.  (If.fCis 
too  did  for  questions  to  be  relevant*  ask  in. reference  to 
younger  sibling.     If  no  younger  siblings,  ask  in  reference 
to  TC  during  preschool  years.)  _  _ 

code:     (1)  TC  now     (2)  sibling (s)     j3)TC  earlier 
if     Does  anyone  other  than  yourself  regularly  care  for 

your  children  on  days  when  you  are  out,  for  exampl^, 

at  work,  etc. 
=  11)  Yes       (2)  No 

^  If  yes,  who?^  -   


2. 
3. 


5* 

6. 

7. 
8. 
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Code  TOOst  frequent,  regular  child  care  source* 

(1)  'ft  relative 

(2)  Friends 

(3)  Neighbors 

(4)  Husband/partner  _ 

(5)  Child's  older  sibling 

(6)  Family  daycare  mother 

(7)  Other  babysitter 

(8)  Group  daycare 
_{g)  Child's  father  (non-resident) 

lellf  other;  Who?    

when  child  care  began? 


How  old  was 


is  this  child  care  arrangement  still  operative? 
(1)  yes      (2)  :^o 
Is  this  care. . . 

(i)  in  your  home,   

 in  someone  else's  home 

 ^in  a  facility  or  institution 


(2) 
(3) 


when 


How  iuany  hours  -per  week  not  including  overnights 
(l6pin-7ani)   does  this  person  or  program  take  care 
or  your  child? 

Does  this  include  regular  overnights? (1)  Yes  (2)  No 
If  yeS:     How  many  overnights  per  Week?  ^   

Does  this  person  or  program  take  care  of  your  child 
you're  at  work?     (1)  Yes       (2)  No 

Do  you  pay  for  this?     (1)  Yes       (2)  No 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  this  kind  of  child  care? 
W  Very  satisfied     (2)  Not  satisfied     (3)  Somewhat 
sajiisfied  ^ 
jWl^-?   

Does  anyone  else  regularly  care  for  your  children  Mon^y 
through  Friday?     (1)  Yes       (2)  No 

If  yes:     Who?   .     ^  -^-^ 


as  BieVe,,-ffl£±") 
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20.      (not  askcd^  but  codea)  ,  ^  -or 

For  coupled  women:     Is  your   (husband)  the  father  o£ 

(target  child)?     (1)  Yes     (2)  No 

21      Does    (target  child)  see  his/her  .father? 

(6)  N.A.      (1)  Ves     (:>)  No 

If  yes:     How  often  does  she/he  see  her/his  father?  ^ 
iO)  N.A. 

Ci)  2-3  times  a  week  r 

\^  once  a  week 

(|_)  2-3  times  a_  month 

(4)  once  a  month 

Is)  summer  or  holidays^  only 

(6)  rarely 

22.     What  do  they  do  together?     — ^  


B.     Note:     Code  responses  as  follows: 

(1)  Very  easy     (2)  Somewhat  easy     (3)  Not  so  easy 
(4)  Not  at  all  easy     (0)  N.A. 

__  1.     If  you  needed  to  take  to  the  doctor  or  to 

—  *     see  your  child's  teacher  daring  your  usual  working 
hours y  how  easy  would  it  be  for  you  co  do  this? 

2.     When  your  children  or  family  heed  to  get  in  touch 

  with  you  at  work^  how  easy  is  it  for  them  to  talk 

With  you? 


If    were  sick  for  one  day,  how  easy  would 

it  be  for  you  to  make  o+-her  child  care  arrangements? 


3. 

4.    What  would  you  do? 


Code:     CD  Stay  home 

C2)  Take  chiild  to  work  

C3)  Leave  child  with  husband 
or  friend. 

(4)  Leave  child  with 
relatives 

(5)  Leave  child  with 
babysitter 

(6)  Leave  child  home  alone 

(7)  Other 
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CHILD'S  bftity  KOUi'li^i  Hc^u  £Ari^Kj;  =  .^^=i— ou.  ^^..ww-  . 

A      Preferred  Activities  and  Daily  Schedule  :     ^  Kll 

1      HOW  does      -  _  spend  most  5f  his/her  tine?   [S  7 

(if  more.than'one  mentioned,   ask;     "Khich  one  most,'  - 

and  circle* ) 

_        1.  watches  f iV. 

—  "2.  follows  mother,  around 

^  T  plays  by  hiinself       .  .  .  .  ^  .  „ 

^  4'  Slavs  with  other  children  in  the  neighboi^.ooc  ^ 

^      5 ;  flays  with  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  relatives 

3  6.  other-specify  ^  !  

T   ""■""^    1.  don't  know 

2-     Kow  active  is  this  child?  ^     •  1^. 

(i).  Very     (2)  Average      (3)  Belov;  average  U 

3.     Where  does   usually  play?    (check  one)   

 1,     indoors  t- 

~~~2.  outdoors 


4.  What  kinds  of  things  does  he/she  play  with  most?   

(Code  fron-.  B>  below) 

5.  Does  child  take  lessons _  f5r:    (1)   P^^^^  JV.^^i^'r^  f^O 

(3)   roller  skatir.g    (4)   ice  ska  txng  M  o  )  °t.e  -    L 

(6)  dancing  ITJotT.er.        (1)   Yes      (2)   No  (CL^)  .     .  , 

If  yes.  Which?    ^rZj  ^ 

e.     ..out  ^owman.^.ours^whcn^he/she^is^^ 

a~.     scr.oo±  cays    — — —  fr-^^ 

b.     non-school  days   — — ■ — 

During  the  time  he/she  is  with  you,  what  arc  you  1  1  I  I  '  f.-I 
usually  doing?  ■  —  

Children  have  different  things  to  play  with.     Which  of 
Ihe  following__sorts  ofjhings  ^""^ ^^^l^'V  ^hen 

i-^s   Y*=c     (25  No     (3)  Don't  know:     If  yes  in  col.   1,  t.ien 
111     I?       4     Likes  a  lot     (5)   likes  somewhat   (6)   not  Par-  _ 
liklarly'intSjJsted.     If   (No)   or   (Don't  know),  then   (0)   cc_.  2.^^ 

I'    ISl'thafrlquirriorkin^'w^  i  ""^^ 

a^'^blocks,  tewing  materials,  model  building  kits 

L     S'plIytSriu^S':rballs,  Skates,  bicycl. 

5  i  Board  games 

6i  Books   

7i  Musical  instruments  1. 

8i  Records  and  tapes 

9.  Writing  material  - 
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e      Does  y5ur  child  own  (or  ihare  with  sibs),any  of  the  following: 

(i)  Yes     (2)  So   fa 

(i)  __raaio  'g 

r2i"  ^.v.  set    .  _   ti 

(I)-  record  player  and/or  tape  recorder   ^  ^ 

D      Horn,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  6hi^'s  daili^^M 
*     sciedule  on  weekdays  and  weekends. 

m^^m  mm      m  -  ^^^^-m^^, 

half  hour.)  g^j^^^^  Q^^^  iD  ,c> 

Eventa  JDa^S  . 
 ~r~                                               (l)Y  (2)N  {1)Y    {2)N  i  i—J-J 

1.  Getting  up  ^     _  J|5*  „jY  (2)N  L_i_J  V 

2.  Getting  off  to  school    ^  IJJ  2)N  u  x  . 

3.  Getting  to  non-school  actvs.    i..)Y  (2yN  UJY  1— «  t^y, 

4*     Watching  t. v.    (i.e.  ,   does_^_   -  ,,sv  r^SM  fl5Y  (25N 

s/he  watch  certain  progs.?)  1  Y  2  N  l  y  2^ 

5.  Getting  together  wi^  frnds.  1  Y  2  N  1  Y  2 

6.  Going  to  bed  at  nxght  2N  1  Y  (2)N 

7.  Eatxng  meals  JJ-^  2  n  (1)Y  (2)N 

8.  Doing  homework  ^J-'^  ^'^''^ 

in  aueLSlLiO-iLS_  on  p  >   i  / )  «    —  —  

:X.     OUTINGS  AND  TRAVEL. 

Boston):      (I)  Yes     (2)  No  -  — L*-. 

1.  .  When  was  the  last  ^rne_  you  did  this?  ^  — Tj, 

(0)  Never — N.A.  C  - 

(1)  More  than  1  year  ago 

(2)  Between  6  months  and  1  year  ago 

(3)  Between  3  -  6  months  ago 

(4)  Between  1  -  3  months  ago 

(5)  Within  last  month 

(6 J  Within  last  2  weeks  ^ 
^        a    ^  ao  to  visit  relatives?  .  .  ^—t^ 

2.  HOW  often  does  -  -  9°  ^"  lo< 

2      (1)   at  least  twice  a  week 

Jz.     (2)  once  a  week 

:d     (35  once  a  month    jh. 

*     (4)  two  to  three  times  a  year 

(5)  ^once  a  year  - 

(6)  once  in  several  years  ~ 

f- 
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Xi     IffiSPONSIBILITIES  AT  HOME 

Bo^s  take  care  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister? 

^SS.ntion  may  n6t  be  appropriate,  for  younger  groups.) 
(1)  Yes     (2)  NO 

If  yeSf  how  often?  

(1)  everyday 

(2)  2-3  times  a  week  * 

12)         "once  a  week 

 2-i  times  a  month  *  i 

once  a  month  or  less 
g6)   never 


B. 


C. 


Is  -  - 
house? 
(1)  Yes 

If  yes: 

(1)  

•(2)  ___ 

(3)  ~ 

(4)  

(5) 

.  (6)  


expected  to  help  with  chores  around  the 


(2)  NO 


How  often? 

^everyday   

~2-3  times  a  week 
~bhce  a  week 

~2-3  times  a  month  

~~ohce  a  month  or  less 
""never 


What  chores? 



(2)  _  

(3)  ^^  

(4)  

(5)  


Clean  room/make  bed 
'dishes/dusting  (5) 
"take  out  garbage  (7) 
vacuum/mopping 
"errands 


u-i-  1  1. 


if? 


laundry  

claan  bathroom 


.„as    ever  had  a  paper  route,  babysitting  or 

^now  shovelixng  job  for  money  outside  the  home? 
(not  appropriate  for  younger  ages) 
(1)  Yes     (2)  NO 


What  scrt  of  job?  ,  ^  •  4.,, 

Col.  1  Col.  2^r&gularity 

(1)  paper  route     (1)  regular 

(2)  babysit  (2)  incidental 

(3)  odd  jobs  for 
neighbors,  e.g. 
snow  shovel,  errands 


allows  for  2  jobs 
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XI. 


•ceiD'S  a^KOOL  KPaiscs  ;  PAR-:n'S  aitituds  a::d  involve-:-:: 

is  doing  in  school  cor.pared  to  most 


How  do  you  think  — 


2. 


other  children  hi3/ner  ase? 

Jl )  Kuch  better  

JZ)  Sbnewhat  better 
7, )  As  well  as  _ 
(h  )  Not  quite  as  well  as 

(5  )  Kuch  poorer   

~J6)  Can't  say;  don't  know 

Hov  nany  proUens  do  you  think  your  6hi Id  has  learning  to  read 
compared  to  other  children  his/ner  age. 
fl)  Fewer 

\2)  About  the  saz^e 
[3)  Tore 

'•4pan*t  say;  don't  know 


3    Kow  hard  do  you  think 
1)    Very  hard 


tries  to  do  well  in  his/her  schoc: 


2 )  About  average 

3)  j-ct  hard  a-.  all   

4)  Gar.'x  -.eil;  don't  know 


B.  1. 


rerxLar  acader.ic  area  teacr.ar,  av-  T^^f/l-^rn-g^-^}^ 

How  Goc»d  a  jo"b  do  you 

    this  year? 

viry  Good 

 (2  )   Pretty  good 

"^3  )    ::ot  so  good 
l^  )    Kot  good  at  ail 
(5)    Don*t  know 


•s  teacher-s  n-ne?  (Xi  cniid  nas-  mcre  xhan  cne 


think  his/her  teacher  is  coir.g  in  teacr._..= 


DO  you  think  there's  enough  opportu-ty  for  you  .0  par-.xc.pa. 
^d  learn  about  's  life  in  cchool? 

Yes 
(2)  I'O 

 ^3)   Can't  tell;  don't  know 


te  in 


I. 
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HOW  many  times  this  school  year  have  you  gone  to 
HOW  many  school  for  the  following  things: 

2      3      4      5      6+      7  (never  asked) 

PTA  meetings 

Ail  school-related  committees  *• 

Special  programs  (e.g.  Christmas  Play) 

io  help  out  in  _„'s  classroom 

5o  help  with  field  trips  or  parties 

TO  talk  with  -   's  teacher  about   

If  answer  is  at  least  once,  asK: 
Who  requested  the  meeting?  ^4-^^.7- 
(1°  Pa?ent     (2)  Teacher     (3)  Both     (4)  Other 

a, were  there  any  meetings  about  the  class  program  for  the 
'parents  this  year? 

 (1)  Yes 

 ^(2?  No 

 ~"(3)  Don't  know 

U  Did  you  attend  any  of  these  meetings? 

i&)  N.A.      (1)   Yes     12)  NO 
C.If  Yes:     H6w  many  times  did  you  attend? 

(0)  N.A. 

fl)  1  or  2  times 

(2)  ^  3  or  4  times 

(3)  ~       "5  or  6  times 

(4)  7  or  3  times 

(5)  ^  9  or  more  times 

/if  No7~Do  you. know  how  many  PTA  meetings  have  been  held 

L\       this  year? 
^  (1)   Yes     (2)  No 

If  Yes:  how  many?  —  

IS  there  a  parents'  council  or  parents'  advisory  group? 

(1)  ^Yes 

(2)  __  ^No 

:   ll'Yiir-SS4t  Mr-nany  meetings  6f  thi.  group  have  you 
attended?  . 

(O)  N.A.  _  .  - 

Jl)  was  not  a  member  of  council 

( 2 )  '        "1  or  2  times 
£                  (3)  •      "3  or  4  times 

(4)  5  or  6  times 

^  (5)  7  or  8  times  T 

{6)  9  or  18  times 

(7)  11  or  12  times  ^ 

(3)  13  or  more  times 


2. 


H8w_d5  you  (as  parent)   com.T.uiiicate  with  ^  _'s   

teacher? 
( i  j  Telephone 

12)  ^Note  _  .  .  . 

^3)-  In  person   (go  to  school)  ^ 

rtn^s        ■  feel  about  going  to  grade  school?,  ^  

^l^B^he-doIIH-TTiKe  it;    d^^  9-^^.,  ^  - 

C^T  s/he  sometiraes  li.^es  it  an^  soneux.ue.. 

Ill  s/he  does  like  it;   does  want  to  go. 

(4)  Other  (Specify). 


^1. 
l2. 


(5)  Don't  knov  .    i    i  c, 

-   i^vo  mr.eit  about,  school?   L   i  1 — I — ' 

1       I  t 


 •— ~~ — '  "  '    "    ',       i      .  -  .^  wi*'h  his/her  — :— • 

3.       HOW  often  g^^g^gff  1^   » •hcr.evork "   s.ip  to  question       .  >  ^ 

"^""(ofDo-t  IsuIllJ  h^l?   (  =  ^iP  ^°  question  F3.) 

—  (1)   Less  than  once  a  wee.-:  Q^s.EZ  LLIoJS'- 

 — (2)  About  once  a  weeK_  ' — — ^ — '  >- 

'(3)  About  twice  a  week   

(  i)  About  three  tirr.es  a  wee.".  ^  l       \  ^9' 

■\s)  About  four  tinges  a  wee.-;  |__J    -^^  _ 

l£)  About  five  tir.es  a  wee.-: 

(7)  Other   (specify)   ~  

-   yesterday?   

Fl.     HOW  long  did  you  work  wjth  .^^^____^y  ^ 
(1)  None     (2)  Don't  knov;     (7^  1/^  .^9-^-  °' 
(4)  Hour  or  less      (5)  more  than  1  hour 

2.     DO  others  in  the  far.ily  help  hir./her  with  his/her  .  [/^ 

homework? 

(1)  Yes 

 (2)  NO 

 (3)  Don't  know 


A-     W^P^   .   -  ~     7.4  younger  sib 

(1)  —Other  parent   ^°r^ 

(2)  older  lib  (4)___other 

B.     How  often?         _    . 

 (0) Don't  usually ^help  _ 

,  "(1)   Less  than  once  a  week 

_2  — ^(2)  About  once  a  week 
2  — ^{3)  About  twice  a  week  ^ 

 About  three  times  a  week 

 -(5)  About  four  times  a  week 

 (6)  About  five  times  a  week 

-       (7)  Other  (specify) 
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3.     If  you  eotaid  have  your  wish^  what  grade  in  school  -  -   

would  you  like    to  complete? 

(15  less  than  high  school     (2)  high  school.    (35  college 
(45  specific  job  training,  precoiiege  level  IS)  master's 
(6)  advanced  graduate  or  professional  degree (7)  no  response 

Gi.     Since  things  don't  always  turn  out_the  way  we  waht^them^   nM* 

to,  how  far  do  think   will  actually  go        school?  jjl^ 

Code:     See  above  ^ 

2,  ^In  your  opinion,  what  could  prevent    -   

^  from  completing?     


(1)  nothing  ~~ 

(2)  catastrophe 

(3)  financial 

(4)  child's  academic  record 

(5)   child's  effort 

3.     if  you  could  have  your  wish,  what  would  you  like 
to  be  when  s/he  grows  up? 


r     f  win   1-  9iven  { specify  ^|       i  i      »  fiW. 

^rCGmj   2.     other  (specify)  ^  )cJz,    1  I     I  ^T' 

v\         ^  3.  Don't  know  (encourage)   dt5«'/w' 

Does  your  child  bring  papers    home  from  school?    ) 


HI. 


(1)  Yes     12)  NO 
If  Yes:     For  what? 


2       WhSt  kinds  of  grades  does  your  child  get  on  his/her 

•       report  card?  Code:     (i)A's     (2)  B's     (3)  C's  l,.-^ 

t.     In  reading  (4)  D's     (5)  Failing^   ^  Uk-J  Wi^  .  . 

—^2.     in  writing  ^'^^^^  M  B^'^^ 

"3.     in  math  (9)  Very  good  (10)  good  L-J— 1  fea-^l 


"4.     in  conduct  (H)  not  so  9°°^  '    ^  ^{}^-<. 


3.    What  do  you  do  when  your  child  brings  home  a-^bad  report  card?^  _  ^ 

  — — ^U-U  ^Z- 

li      Does  your  child  eVer  need  to  stay  after  school?  ^If  so, 

for  what?     (1)  Yes     (2)  No     (3)  Teacher   rc-5>roach   ^(3^. 

2.  '  Do  you  ever  need  to  go  to  school  to  speak  to  the  teacher/    ,  r^. 

principal  about  yoior  child?     (1)     Yes     (2)  No  t. 

3.  -    Is  your  child  reading  (Col.  1) /doing  math  (Col.  2)  LJ  L  S^" 

son  grade  level?     (1)  Yes       (2)  No 

Jl.  ^id  your  child  go  to  kindergarten/nursery  school?   

^i)  Yes     (2)  No  •  ^ 

2.    What  is  the  most  important  thing  school  should  teach  your   ^  (^[ 

child?     .    - 


U)^"^'     basic  skxiis       U)  ^reading 

(4)  skills  &  discipline TS)  social  contacts  (Getting 

^  along  with  others 


3.    Does  y?>ur  child  talk  about  school?     (1)  Yes     (2)  No 


Are  tfisre  special  school  activities  your  child  participates  .  


«     yhen  ^^ws  up,  what  do  you  think  hi/sho  WiU  actually  do? 

^  a .  ~~    -  ^-  UJ 


A' 


I  jj! 

:3.    What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  student?  _____  ^  t-U-J-J 


T    -1     What  is  your  idsc.  rf  a  good  teachar?_  1_  ^  l_i-i_J 

^-  --  l^r 

2.    HOW  does  the  building  ar.d  eouipner.t  of  the  schools  th^t  ycur  ^ 
children  att.r.d  compare  to  r.o.t  other  schools  ir.  the  city  are^?  |_J 

(che^Ic  one) 
(i)    —        Better  thiLn  r.ost  other  schools 
As  good  as  iiicst  other  schocis 

(3)  ^  ^     Worst  than  cost  other  schocis 

(4)    Dor-H  know 


teachers 
the  city  area? 
(15  worse  than  average 

(2)  Average 

(3)  Better  than  average 


M.l.    Are  teachers  in  the  schools  that  your  children  attend  paying  e.cug.. 
attention  to  ail  their  students,  or  are  sone  studen'.s  neglects-? 

Neglect  some  students— -hy-?,^   —  

(2)  Pay  attention  to  all  children 

r-       (31  Don't  know  ^ 


I 


3.    HoK  do  most  teachers  in  schools  that  your  chiidrSn  attend  cor.p^-e  tc  L^. 
in  r.ost  other  public,  parochial,  ar.d  private  schocl  in 
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3.    Would  schools  be  better  or  worse  If  paxents  had  more  control  over 
then(the  schools)? 
tiS  Better 

(1)^   Worse  ^' 

-     (31  About  the  sane  J 

(4]  Doii't  know 

1.    Have  teachers  in  the  schooli  in  your  connunlty  any  ides  about  the 
problems  faced  by  the  people  in  this  area? 

(1)  Understand 

(2)    Ko  idea 

(3)  Don't  kr.ow 

2*    Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  improve  the  schools  in  this  neighbcrh 


1)  Yes 

2)  NO 

(3)  Don't  3cnow 


if  a-iswer  is  "no'',  »hy  is  there  hothins  you  can  do?_ 


3.    Are  most  «lassrooms  in  your  district  over-crowded? 


fi)  Yes 

(2)  NO 

(3)  Don't  know 


1.    Are  most  teachers  genuinely 

school? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

(3)  Don't  know 


interested  in  talking  with  parents  atout 


Z,    is  it  okay  for  parents  to  keep  their  children  out  6f  self ol  to  help 
out  at  home  once  in  a  while?  : 


U)  Yes 

(2)  NO  _ 

(3)  Don't  know 
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3.  Are  teachers  BaJdng  children  doubt  and  question  thing,  that  they 
told  at  ho3ie? 


U)  Yes 

(2)  NO  * 

(3)  Don't  know 

P;i.  Are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  ycur  children  attend  good  exar.ples  f=r 
your  children? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  Ko 

(3)  Don't  know 

2.  Are  paren^s  usually  the  cause  of  their  children  not  Kcrking  hard  Ir. 

school? 

Yes 

(2)   Kc 

(3)  Don't  know 

(Al   Soretlries 

(5)   Partially 

.3.  is  it  true  that  a::yene  who  can  do  the  work  can  go  to  college  if  he/-, 
wants  io^ 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  NO 

(3)  Don't  know 

if  response  is  "no",  why?_   — —  ^  ' 


%1,  Can  you  do  anything  about  it  if  you  disagree  .Ith  the  school  principa 

(15  Yes 

(2)  No 

(3)  Don't  know  ^- 
If  response  is  "no",  why  do  you  feel  you  cannot  doWthing? 
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*i.    Is  it  true  that  nost  children  have  to  be  nade  to  learn? 

(i)  Yes 

t2)   No 

(3)  In  some  things 

^  (4>   Don*t  know 


3.    How  well  do  you  think 


gets  along  vith  the  teacher, 


conpared  to  other  children  in  his/her  class? 

(Ij  ^Better  than  most  children 

(2)  About  average 

(3j Hot  as  well  as  nost  children 
(411  — Don't  know 


B.  1.  Is 


shy  with  his/her  teacher? 


CI)  Yes 
(2)  No 


Are  ibjsre  things  you  have  noi?.ced  which  your  child  can  do  well? 


mil  g- 


:3*    Are  there  things  he  can't  do  well?_ 


LLLU  m 
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APPENDIX  C:  PART  11 


h  -i- F-  Tniervi  eu^ 
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Xil.     MOTHER'S  INTERVIEW        t.V;  QUESTIONS 

1.  Hew  inany  f.V.^sets  do  you  have  in  your  _. 
house  (that  are  working)?  ■'  —  j      \r.-  i 
(0)      (1)      (2)     MORE   (3)  iT*^ 

2.  IS  it  color  or  black  and  white?  } 

i                (1)  Color     m  Black  and  white           _.  ;  l^^fj^ 

^                 (i)  Color     (2)  Black  and  white:  2nd  set  "  'j^-^rv-J 

''-  ^Sittyrroll  »)DeS    (4,Prnt  Bdrm  l—JiS^ 


15\  Chid  rm  (6)0ther 
2nd  T.V:   - 


I— iiX 

4      Who  watches  T.V.  most  often  in  your  family?  .      i   ^/ "7 

lime  (2)Spouse  (3)Target  Child (4)0ther  child  4  1 

(5) Everyone  about  szune     (6)A11  children 
(7) Both  parents. 

5.  Wio  watches  T.V.  the  least  often? 

(l)Me   (2)  Spouse  (3)Tarfet  Child  (4)  Other  child  — —  - ^ 
(5)  Everyone  about  the  same  riJ  2i- 

6.  DO  you  have  a  special  seat  that  you  sit  in  when        ]    |     j  g<^^2] 
you  watch  T.V. ?  ^''^^.^ — 
(i)Yes     (2  5  NO  ?^L^^30-:?i 

(if  respondent'has  a  partner)  what  about  your  .  .  , 

partner?  J  l^J-^ 

(1)  Yes  (Where)  (2)  No  ^H-'.    i      I  v 

What  about  your  childlrenT?  ^  yr.*  U.I  1  r*^'' 

(DYes  (where)           '   (-)  no  i  i 

For  second  T.V.:  .j'^j.)     \     ]  2^'^ 

DO  you  have  a  special  seat  that  y6u  sit  in  when  ; 
you  watch  T.V.? 
(l)Yes  (2)Nb 

If  ves ,  where?:^    , — - — — rr- 

tif  respondent  has  a  partner)  what  about  your 

partner?  »o5m« 

(i)yes   fwH^re)  —  {2)No 

What  about  yourchxidTr en)? 

(DYes  (Where)    t2)No 

6a.     HOW  many  hours  does   «»tch  T.V.?-         ^  11 

(1)  6^8  hours  each  day  ^r^k*  4-a  Ap^   

(2)  4-6  hours  each  day  -yroDd  -TO  t^&i^ 

(3)  3-4  hours  each  day  r\<e-  d  f^.i^ 

(4)  2-3  hours  each  day  ri  r.^^^^Ji'^  L     \         \  Hi 

(5)  1-2  hours  each  day  ClU^^C^^OoI-  b.  J 

(6)  d-i  hours  each  day  Csmxm.Q^r 

(7)  2-3  times  each  week  iv>^.  v_«»_. 


(8)  one  time    each  week        ^     bj^P^&UOS  ^     \  I 

(9)  2-3  times  each  month       ^'  tUCCnu^*^         ^     j_  _j  tj2. 


(16)  once  a  month  or  less  •  Sddll^X ii^^B> 
(11)  never  "  '      ,    _j  ^  ^ 
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.  find  out  when  during  the  day  r^pondent  watches 

f^°!!,rt  n^^eHf  hours  for  each^ 

-  iv  -  n^r^-ninc-  or  do  you  turn  it  on  when 
A.    bo  mornxng,  ^ 

you  get  up?    (»hrs)_  .  ■  ~  

(If  not  wor..ingl  Do  yiS  watch  it  d.ring  the  dayt  . 
fihrs)   ■  ■         '  ■  ' 

-  =.^^v,  it  when  you  get  home  from:  work. 
^     (If  working)  Do  you  watch  it^wheny 

-  («hrs)_^  ■  ^  ~ 


d'     do  you  watch  it  during  dinner?   (#hrs)_  ^ 

E.     In  the  evening?   (#hrs) — ---^  .— 

CD  Yes   ^   '  ^  I 

Saturday  during  the  day?^ 

{l)'^es   (#hrs)  ^  ^  ' 

Oo  you  usually  watch        Saturday  night? 
(l)?es    Hhrs),   ,  (2)No 

Sunday  during  the  ^^-^^^^^^ 
(DYes   {#hrs)____^^_  ^ 

you  usually  watch        funday  night, 
{lives   (fhrsl-  . 

e      we  there  certain  i^^-^ ""^"^ 
llS.^'as  the  news 

(l)Yes      (2)NO     li  les.   
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9.     vmen  ycm're^tchi^^^T.V^ 

Botht    How  often? 
U)Usualiy   (23  sometimes  (3)Never 

What  do  you  lik.  to  do?/5U.>^^  hr<  r.^  ^  ^  ^'-pc^-:^'^ 
(possible  responses) 

(1)  Reading  r-rochet    woodwork,  etc. 

(2)  Handiwork— knit,  crocnet, 

(4)"CH6r€5.  ^ 

^         (5)  5Wti-'<?'^J  ' 
(6)Mealtimr 

(8)  fx^-^Sr^ei 

(9  5  r^pi'ir 
(10)Other_ 
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\  \  \^'^. 


How  about  your  child (r en)? 
Target   


Child  #3 


Chiia#2 
Child//4- 


if  ^her  activities: 

(l)^UsuBlly  (2)  Sometimes  (3)  Never 


What? 


t  10.  Can   

allotment? 


watch  T.V.  anytime  s/he  wants  to?  Or  do  you  have  a  time 
(Elaborate  and  probe  for  differences  between  sibs) 


(1)  anytime  (2)  time  allotment 
puteuW«V|^*  time  allotoent,  what  is  it? 


How  do  you  get  them  to  stick  to  the  rules? 


11.    Are  you  watching  T.V.  with 


anytime? 


(1)  Usually  (2)  sometimes  (3)  Never 
(Get  specific  answer  as  well) 


I  1 


L_J  f- 


12.  Is 


allowed  to  watch  whatever  s/he  likes  to  or  do 


you  have  restrictions?  ^ 

(1)  allowed  to  watch  anything  (2)  restrictions 
if  restrictions' what  are  they? 


^    How  do  you  get  them  to  stick  to  the  rules? 
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13.    HOW  did  yot.  decide  on  these  rules  for  ycur  children?  1      J  ^"1- 

For  instance,  who  made  them? 


'  any  other  rules? 


14.    Uhat  happens  vha„  you  iui  your  partner  dlsagraa  on  these  rules?    ^         ^  ^  . 


15.    V.-hos=  job  IS  it  to  see  that  these  rules  are  followed?   J  12-/. 


i  I  -I 

fan inrns.feris:LTe"4inihTiS?>  u_j 

^-^  TV         A  reward  for  your  children's 
roodlMavlorr-p^^b.lorrl.U/ih.V.a^.or  possLle  differences 

for  siblings)    ^e^r^r  .      t  ^ 

(1)  usually      (2)  sometimes      (3)  never  ^ 


^     ^  T  V  for  a  ''reward"  for  yourself? 

-_     Do  you  ever  use  T,v,  lor  a  rcwoiw 

^  *    J  . 

  TV"  AC  A  Dunishment  for        r  child  s 

(1)  usually        (2)  sor,etin>es      (3)  never  t  1 
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19.    Does  your  family  get  eotne  sort  of  a  T.V.  progran  guide?                       j    J  £^ 
(1) every  veek    (2)  every  few  weeks  (3)every  couple  months  (4)never        I  '  «^ 


Do  you  get  it  in  the  newspaper  or  at  the  market  or  do  you  buy  it 

•eparately  or  pat  it  mailed  to  you?    i  i      {  -5 

_(l)newpaper      (2)free  at  market  (3)buy  it  separately  (A) subscription     j_  J 

20.-  (if  they  do  get  one)  How  do  you  use  it?      (possible  answers:) 

(1)  plan  the  week's  programs  in  advance 

(2)  check  each  lay  in  advance 

(3)  look  at  it  right  before  turning  on  the  set  •       1      l  1 

(4)  look  at  while  set  is  on  LJ  ^j^- 

(5)  don't  really  use  it 

(6)  other,  specify: 


*    21.     if  more  than  one  person  in  your  family  is  in  the  room  with  the  J  \ 

^  T.V.,  who  usually  turns  on  the  T.V.  set?  ^ 

(1)  me        (2)  spouse       (3)  target  child      (A)  other   

Stcorsd  -set?; 

J«   22.    If  more  than  one  person  is  in  the  room,  who  decides  which 
channel  to  watch?  *  . 


^     second  set: 


second  set: 


5ao 


U  2^ 


second  set:  |  j 


23.     If  more  than  one  person  is  in  the  room,  who  changes  the  channel 

once  the  TV  set  is  on?  ^  J 


LJ  3d 


^    If  more  than  one  person  is  in  the  room,  who  turns  off  the  set?  ]      \  3 1 

\_J52. 
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if  yoa  and  your  partner  want  J_o  watch  different  programs  at  the 
sane  tiie?    What  usually  happens? 


How  do  you  feel  about  that' 


U  3n' 


Vhat  abp„t  When  ,oo_<o,  you.  f^^"'-''' ^/"g^^^M^  Li 
watch  different  progracs  at  the  sai:,e  time.     And  ho^  00  50U 

u 


3^ 


>      Vhat  .bout  when  tvo  or  „ore  of  your  children  vant  to  watch  different      iJ  f 
programs  at  the  sair.e  times?  _ 


-y^      uh.t  kind  of  T.V.  prograr,  do  you  enjoy  watching  the  most? 

I^nitSti:*  co»c.^     \  police  dra=a  (»)»ljf-ece  Xh,«c. 

(2)«edicil  dra..  8    "or"  13  drWactlon  .  i  -,^„- 

(3  soapopera  8  14  „u5ic  variety  l|l  3°t^HO 

W^^.  Sl^jircitional    (15,£a»ily  drama  >  


Why? 


The  kind  of  program  you  enjoy  watching  the  least?  And  why?        ^^^^  ^ 


26.    Why  do 


27. 


(1) 
(2? 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(11)  ' 

(12)  ' 

(13)  ' 

(14)  " 

(15)  ^ 
(16) 


you  watch  f. v.?  (Pick  top  three  and  rank  order)  jljB'H^ 


instruction  (A^  cooking,  auto  repair,  lanfuage) 
"Entertaininent  ^- - 


— illglt?SS"k  Sews,  «.thsr,_aoc«e„«r») 
-!a«irn  about  h3man_?«l"if  reiatBnship) 

"-$o  be  with  people  (As  family,  frienas;  ^  _ 


"^eonversation  topics 
"to  avoid  toneliMSS 
■^b  pas  s  time 
"IConmerciais 

avolf Sork  (Housework, 
-TO  avoid  conflict  with  famxly  ffleiii»ers 
"AS  a  way  to  fall  asleep 
"Other: 


What  wouta  you  do  if  your  T.V.  broRe 


LJJ'«-2 
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1.  AS 

wer 


Slblino-^Qestions  -  h 

Win  %x^^-m^i^^^^- 

then  probe  in  terms  of:       ^^^^^         ^ore  general  school  achievement. 

riiationships  with  peers^     ^.  , 

with  adults  }  |  i^'j 

athletic  ability  -  ^  ^ 

^  temperament  -  .      ,  f-j- 

r  interests  ^  i.-"  l 

sKills  and  abilities  j.- ^-j 

'  -  ^ 


one.  cS  either  side  of  the  f=dly,  do^s  each  of  your 


7       y^Vio     if  anyone,   on  tiiw.ii=^  _ 

children  -laxe  after'?     In  wnat  wav-s? 


1      /  - 

^  }  v^p  ' 


3.^  For  whom,  if  anyone 


were  your  children  named?  ^  /     |  jCf, 
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4.     iJhat  was 


your  position  (youngest  of  3  children,  etc)  in  your 


family  as  a  child? 


5      is   ■  _partieuiariy  Close  with  any  p€  his/her 

brothers  "or  sisters?    Are  other  children  in  the 
pirticulariy  close  with  each  other?    if  so.  has  this  ax~-ais 
been  the  case?  t 


ft      B-^  have  special  problems  with  any  of  his/her 

brIIViers  or  sisters?     /lhat  about  the  other  children  m  the 
family?    If  so,  has  this  always  been  the  case? 


7a. 


To  what  extent  do  any  of  your  children  try  to  be  like  each^^ 
othS?  For  example,  do  any  of  them  seem  to  copy  each  other? 
In  what  ways?  ' 


A". 


7b. 


TO  what  extent  do  your  children  try  to  be  different  fror..  each 
other?    In  what  ways?  LiJ 


I -I  -Ig;- 
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havi  spoK.n>efore  about_  What  you  would  ^^-^^^^.^ 
to  be  vhen.he/she^is  ^r'^--  -^-^.-^^  ^^^^  y^yd  liK-  the- 

in  th-  fariiiy?    Have  \,;:?  thev  would  liKe  to  be 

to  be^    Have  they  thought^aoout  vba.  the^  v^u^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 


in  the  family. ) 


r 


  experiences 

a.     *c  -e,ic>.  scoo.  .h.  .=st  a.cng  your  =hi..ren.  t..  le..--^ 


b.     .-^iO  wo 


the  hardes.  in  s=hc,6l7    the  leas-  And. 


c. 


  ,i,^i,'tv  for  school  work  in  the 

Who  has  the  most  natural  ability  for_^ 
family?     /Ihat  about___  ^  


a.     .«,lc.  chUa  is  t..  *5.t  involved^in  sports  a.  school. 

the  least?     And   ^_   1  
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e.     -rfhich  child  is  the. most  involved  with  other  extra 
^rricular  activites  at  school?  the  least? 


f.     >mich  of  your  children.is_the  best  reader?  thy^^ 

--^---y  «„-;r^■L^  i-parfina  the  most?  the  least.  _  ^ 


reader?  ^o  enjoi-s  reading  the  mo 
And    - 


a      ^ich  one  of  the  children  is  the  most  success.u 
^         :ader.ically  (in  terms  of  grades)?  the  least?  «n=. 


acc 


h      ^ich  of  the  children  is  most  involved  with^frier^i  it    '  " 
school?     the  least?     ^^et  about-  ,  •  .  _ 
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Rbv  Often  And  -  -  :     the  following  things  with  his  brothers 

afil,iill*bers?  ~  ,n<ffil 

(ij  everyday  *        (5)  once  a  month  . 

(2)  2.3  times/week  (6)  once  m  two  months 

(3j  once  a  week  ..  (7)  2-3  times/year 

(4)  2-3  times/month  (8)  once/year  • 

(9)  never 


Name  of  sibling 
#1 


^j^  play  games 

jj  participate  S  sports  together 

do  hoinerorK  together  (or  help 
t    Mch-Dther-io  homework) 


do  things  together  wUii 
A    sotBe-ot-Sape  friends 
do  chores  together 

e 

A  talk  about  problems/contlde 
f  in  each  other 


5 
I 

i 


tease,  bug,  annoy  each  other 


argue  and  fight  with  eacn  other 


watch  TV  together 


support,  encourage  each  other 


Tar. 


Directions!    tiit  the  members  of  you?  g^^y  |f f^^N 

belov.    Then  choose  a  nickname  (or  abbreviation, 
to  represent  each  person  and  make  a  note  of 
those  here*    (Tntiuilc  ^6vr%t\r'.J 

Ma^e  of  JFamilv  Member  Afle  Niqkname 


For  each  of  the  behaviors  listed  below  rat^^f^ch 
manber  of  your  family  by  placing  their  nickn|mes 
in  the  column  that  best  d^cribes  them.  ^e^s^|f 
each  person  is  rated  on  each  behavior,  J^ere  can 
be  more  than  one  family  member  in  each  box. 


never 


1.  ac'tivti 


r,  outgoi  ng  > 


I,  gives  neiptuj 
suggestions 


i,  says-nrhat  to  do, 
orga^z^  activities 


5.  tends  to  be  bossy 
and  disapproving 


b.  get^  angry 
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rarely      ^  soTnetimes  often 


always 


10' 


never 

rarely  _ 

pome times 

of ten^ 

always 

- 

7^  vant»-to  show  off 

-  



— 

- 



p.  jokes  around 

9m  "tries  to  help  you 
have  a  good  time 

10. friendly 

H«taelps  you.vher  you 
vork 

22«spends  a  lot  of  time 
on  tasks  or  projects 

• 

l3«finic}q^,  not  satins- 
fied 

- 

i 4 . unf r i end iy 

-- 

d5«  unreliable,  doesn't 
'  keep  proBiBes 

-  -  -- 

-  - 

—  



— 

16.  drajTiatizes ,  playacts 
or  makes  believe 



11  m  fun^o  be  with 

1B«  is  appreciative. 
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jiever         xarely       ^ometimes  .    often  always 


19.  respectful 


20  •  wor%  too  hard 
at  CasKs 


21.  acts  overburdened i 
as  if  there  is  too 

^Buch^to-do 

22.  wants  to  be  alone 


•23 •  acts  hopeless  as  if 
nothing  will  work 
out 

24.  acts  shy 


25.  quietly  hapK^, 
pleased 
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EMPLOYMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME    (OR  PAID  WORK  INSIDE  THE  HOME) 
in  this  section  of  the  interview,  I'm  goin|  to^ask 

outside  or  inside  your  own  home,  ^  C^i4 

  -  ID 

i  Are  you  working  now? 

*-      11^  no^  Ask^'questions  2-7  with  reference  to  last  job 

If  ves-^hafS  Jou  do?     (Get  as  concrete  a  description 
of  IhS'job  as  polsible,  including  level  and  responsibility; 
(l)eurrent  (2)Previous   


-2.         How  many  hours  a  week  do   (did)  you  work  at  this  job? 
(DID  hrs  per  week  or  less 
(2)11-20  hrs  per  week 
(3521-30  hrs  per  week 

(4)  31-40  hrs  per  week 

(5)  over  4  0  hrs  per  week 

3.        What  hours  of  the  day  is  this? 

(1)  Morning 

(2)  Afternoon 

(3)  A  9-5  or  8-4  day^ 

(4)  Evenings  or  the  4-11  shitt 

(5)  Night  shift   

(6)  irregular  or  variable 

{7)0ther 

(8) Can't  say 

4  Is  the  work  interesting? 
(l)Yes   (2) NO   (3) Somewhat 

5  Is  the  work  physically  tiring  or  mentally  exhausting? 
(DYes   (2) NO   (3) Somewhat 

6.       Ail  things  considered,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  you: 
present  job? 

(1)  Very  satisfied  

(2)  Somewhat  satisfied 

(3)  Somewhat  dissatisfied 

(4)  Very  dissatisfied 


it 


7.      Would  you  mina  telling  me  how  much  you  make?  .  {]-rl 

wages       ^information  to  calculate  hourly  wage— including     _  _^|oJ 

nips)     —  — 

(If  the  respondent  is  not  currently  working,  ask:)  * 

Are  you?    i  :  m  ( 

(1)  Looking  for  work?  'J^-. 

(2)  Not  looking  for  work? 

There  are  many  possible  reasons  why  you  may  not  be  working 
^      lll^  ieveral  of  the  many  possible  reasons  are  listed. 
?h^- reasons 'Sost  important  to  you  may  not  ^^^^^^^ 
here,  but  please  tell  me  how  much  each  reason  applies  to  you 
from  the  following  choices . 

(1)  ftppiies  a  lot 

(2)  Applies  somewhat 

(3)  Applies  a  little 

(4)  Doesn't  apply  at  all 

I  am  not  working  because...  jj;^ 

(1)  J  don't  know  What  kind  of  job  i  want^  

',3!  ^lhy°i^^n-t"nough  366s  right, far  ..others ' 

iA\   The  ibb  market  is  too  competitive,,.      

\l\  ^=it's  hard  to  find  a  job  if  you  haven't  b^  working^ 

(6)    I'm  not  in  good  physical  condition  ~^r'^ 

(7)   1  don't  know  what  I'd  be  good  at  

Jg)  -It's  asking  too  much  of  me  right  now  ^«^, 

(9)  I  lust  don't  want  to   ^.  ^  ,  — —  — — 

no^-  i  want  to  be  home  with  my  children..  __  ^^^^ 

ni   i  can't  make  child  care  arrangements ..^^^^  ^  ^2.  t. 


(9)  I 
•  (10) 
(11) 

(125  

(13)  I  can 

10.      Any  other,  xnbre  important  reasons? 


(125  i  have  a  child  under  the  age  of  two^  

 —         't  find  a  job  —  
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Have  vou  ever  received  or  are  you  now  receiving  any 
kind  Sljib  training  such  as  workfare,  WIN,  or  on- the- 
job- training? 

(DYes  (2)No 
If  Yes:  What  kind  or  kinds?   ^-^  ^ir^ 

(i) Job  training  from  a  private  non-profit  firm  ^ 

clil^b-trSning  that  was  part  of  college  or  gradu^e  school 
(45W1N 

{5J0n-the-jpb 

(S J  Private  training  that  respondent  paid  for 
(7) Other 

if  Other  sWhich?^   


Hovr  Twny  others?     ,  _  _ 

When  you  were  growing  up,  did  you  think  you  would  probably 

become  a  •  «  • 

(1)  Teacher  Aid 

(2 )  Homemaker 

(3)  Nurse 

(4)  Worker 

(5)  Teacher 

(6)  Komeniaker  and  worker 
(T^Waitress 

(8)  Didn't  think  about  it   

( 9 )  Other     —  .  ■  —  

Did  you  have  any  dre^  or  fantasies  about  some  other  job? 
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la. 


lb. 

2a. 

2b. 
3a. 

3b,- 
4a. 

4b. 


N5w  i  would  like  t5  «k  some  <llfe=|4on5_kbout  your  educatiSn 
l!  wJat  Sas  the  grade       .^phoo;  th|t  you  coinpl|ted 

  (Count  number  of  years  past  nigii 

IT  appropriate  and  add  to  12)  ..- 
2.  Do  yoS  plan  to  continue  your  education? 
(DYes  (2)i(o 
if  Yes:     To  what  level? 

(1)  High  school 

(2)  College  - 

(3)  Graduate  school 

lif^Sr?2)Xferl^I   (3)Less  than  aver.g. 

What  kina  of  a  studeTit  diS  you  think  you  ui«? 
(itGola  (2)Average   (3)Eeis  than  average 

,  .  zu^^-\->    wv-at-  kind  of  a  student  did 

What  about  high     school?    What  Kina 

ri?6Sdi2^Ivera|f  (3)Less  than  average 
■  l?i^o^f  ulierage   (3)L..s  than  average 


What  about  your  high  school?  ^Wou||  you  s^^^^^^,, 
tSlgei2?BeIir;v^?ig:   (3)^i;4  average        ^  ^ 
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Mother ggading 

NOW  IM  like  to  ask  you  s^tne  questions  abbut  your  reading. 

i.     DO  you  like  to  read  or  hot  like  it?  ^, 

(i)Yes     {2)  NO   

^2      bo  ydU  ever  read  books?  .._  i  — ^[jJ 

^         (l)yes     (2)No     (3)Used  to,  but  not  now.  >-  | 

3.    Which  Of  the  following  things  did  ^ou  read  during  the  last  we^k^g 
Sil""**  Bbok*'°                  (O^ewspaper  ads,  weekly  shopper 

I           Sill                       H  — eookbook/reciges  J  ^ 

fi   ^Notices  from  school 

Se^lages               [li^Hy^  book/prayer  book  .  _ 

(E)  —  ftagazine  (K)^Other   

(F)  ^~  T.V.  Guide  £lZli^ 

UiNewSpapsr    (3)Tfi*owaw»ys  (4)Supenn«Ret'^«yer^ 

5     Hhat  kirds  61  Sooks  do  you  like  to  readV  ^ 
M?»BM5ce  (5) Short  Stones  t       i  ij- 

(4)  Factual  Topics  {8)0^et 

If  Yes:    Who  are  they?—^   

,If  non  English-speaking)    tn  what  languages  do  you  read  books 
xftostly? 

( 1 )  Spanish  ( 4 )  French   

lliirrtugeie         lllSbove%ius  English  (note  which,  ^  . 

6.    What  iagazihes  do  you  riid  regularly?^  — 


6.  DO 

C 


7. 


%  10.    What  newspapers  d6  you  read  regularly?,,  

11.    Are  there  otixers  that  you  read  occasionally?. 
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12-     can  you  remember  the  names  or  authors^  o.  any  of  y5ur 
*     favorite  books  as  a  child?     C^j?  n(  f* 

(l)Yes     (2)  Mo  ^  ^ 

can  you  remember  what  y6u  liked  to  redd  about?  ^, 
(i)Yes  (2)N0 
:k  What?     LCode  as  in^  #5  above) 

=-         What  kind  of  a  reader  are  you? 
13.     Are  yOu  fast  or  slow? 
(l)Fast  (2)Slow 

Careful? 
(l)Yes  (2jNo 
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V  - 

_    _  «,,4._rif -•t-nwn  relatives  or  friends? 

14.  DO  you  write  to  out-oi-town  leiat-Lvca 

(l)Yes     (2) NO 

If  Yes:     How  Often? 

(1)  Weekly 

(2)  Monthly  _  .  _ 
(35  Several  times  a  year  ^ 

(4)  Yearly  Q}" 

( 5)  N'ot  yearly 
{5)Never 

15.  Who  reads  the  most  in  your  family?  

Who  reads  the  least?  — — 


16.     Of  the  kids,  who  reads  the  most? 
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RSiAflONSHIPS— STRESS  AND  SUPPORT 

NOW  I'm  goiiif  to  "sk  you  some  questions  about  your  relationships 
with  other  people.  ~ 

A.?  HOW  often  would  you  say  that  the  following  statroents"  apply  to 
^  your  eaeperiences  with  your  relatives  and  friends? 

code:   (l)Most  of  the  time 

(2)  Some  of  tne  time 

(3)  Once  in  a  while 

(4)  Seldom  or  never 

1.    How  many  adult  relatives  who  do  hot  live  with  you  do  you 
see  or  talk  to  every  day? 

-2.    HOW  many  addtional  relatives  do  you  See  or  talk  with  at 
least  once  a  week? 

3.  Vt^  relatives  are  people  vrtio  can  be  counted  on  when  i  am 
in  trouble. 

4.  Some  of        relations  are  dependent  upon  me  financially. 

5.  Some  of  my  relations  are  dependent  upon  me  emotionally. 

6.  Relatiohs  are  strained  between  me  aind  some  of  my  relations 

7.  HOW  often  dO  you  feel  resentful  when  your  relatives  ask 
'  *    you  for  favors  or  help? 

8      DO  you  have  friends  or  relatives  Who  have  probl^s  which 
caulS  you  stress?     (Problems  such  as  with  work,  health, 
marriage,  alcohol  or  drugs,  or  the  law)  ^ 
(DYes  (2)No 

9.    HOW  much  stress  would  you  say  their  problems  cause  you? 

(1)  A  lot  Of  Stress 

(2)  A  moderate  amount 

(3)  A  little  stress 

(4)  No  stress  whatsoever 

B.    Who  do  you  turn  to  when  the  following  sorts  of  things  happen 
to  vou? 

£    Code:   (l)Husbahd  or  boyfriend 

^  (2) Friend  ^ 

(3)  Relative  ^ 

(4)  counselor  • 

(5)  Child  . 

(6)  No  one 

a.  you  have  some  good  hews?  ^    ^    —  — .  —    —    —  —  — 

b.  ^ou  have  some  bad  heWs?   —  —  — -    —     —    —  — 

c.  you  feel  depressed? 


d.You  want  to  go  out  amd  have  some  fun? 
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T  -i^'A  jsvent  variables 

 __was  three  years  bid, have  there  beej     ,  , 

^haths  among  you.  iTIS^ediate  fanily.  n^embers  or  an^ong  close  "^^'^^ 

(1)  Yes  .  ^ci^tTi. —  §.( 

;L      (2)   No  -^z-  ^^n?  V   jAi^-  

IT  yes,  who  was  the  person  ■    

-                                               was  three  years  old»have  you  moved?  ,^ 
2  ,  Since^^^   —  —  V 

(i)  Yes 

(24  No      ^ 

if  yes,  how  often?  r  —  

,                                                   was  three  years  old,  has  there  been  a  :najor  ^ 
Ihgnge-  in  the  health  or  behavior  of  a  family  member.  _          • . 

  ;   1  ' 

(1)  Yes  ^  "  ;^  _^ 

(2)  lo  _  Ahen7_   

J*  yes,  who  was  the  person?  —  ~ 

vas  three  years  old,  has  there  been  a  ^.ajor 
Ihgnkin  tne  t.nancxai  state  of  your  family?  — 

(1)  Yes  -^hen?______   li^^'t 

(2)  No  ■  . 

.  .  vas  three  years  old ,  has  there  been  a  major  _ 

^'    Change  in  the  wor).  ot  ^ou  or  your  spouse?  — t^/"- 

U)     Yes  '^^^'^    

(2)  No 


i^henl 

(2)  No  rtnen. 
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i)o  you  6elong  to  an?  of  the  fo 

Beioiig? 
(ijYes 

jfrilf,'..   

1.  citis  or  social  groups  . 
(Homen's  clubs,  card  clubs, 
bowling  clubs) 

2 .  Neighborhood  action-associated 
groups  (eomniunity  action,  block 
groups,  parents'  councils) 

3.  eroup8  which  are  mainly  connected 
with  children's  education  (PtA, 
Head  Start) 

4.  P61itical  action  groups  (Polit- 
ical party  r_CORE,  NftAeP,  SeLC^ 
Citizens'  committees) 

5, Other  groups  (Job-affiliated, 
unions,  study  groups,  etc.) 

e.Religious  groups  or  church 
organization  (Ghoir,  Ladies' 
auxiliary) 


llowing  types  of  groups? 


Names  of 
Groups 


Bi  -C»  ....  _ 

Frequency  of  Office  Holder? 
ftfhMdai^^  (l)Yes  {2m 


b.__  __ 

Hame  oE 

—Job-  - 


per  weekljl 
per  mbnth(^' 
per  year  (3) 


per  week 
■per  month 
■per  year 


per  week 
"per  montl 
"per  year 


per  weeic 
"per  iitonti 
"per  year 


per  week 
■per  month 
■per  jfear 


per  week 
per  montl 
per  year 


.  -  .  .  K.i«««i  to  more  than  one  groupt  Which  of  the  above  groups  tfiat  you  belong  to 
If  respondent  belongs  to  more  tnan  v  i^^m  to  vo"?  

IK,  you  go  to  »ch  or  another  religious  institution? 
(l)Yes(2jNo   _     .  . 
If  Yes:  How  often  do  you  go? 

lijMore  than  once  a  week 

i2)0rice  a  week_  _  

{3)0nce  every. two  weeks 

(ijOnce  a  month   

(5) Less  than  once  a  month 

o 
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FAJdiLY  INCOME  AND  FINANCiAL  STABILITY 

The  next  set  of  qxiistions  ask  about  your  household  ihco:.e; 

A      Please  tell  mi  your  household's  approximate  income  fror, 

all  sources  during  the  past  year.     (If  respondent  has  

all  sources  ua£j.*iy  ^^_^  r  -  .   .  choose  mco-e 

trouble  coming  up  with  a  figure,  asK  nsn 
range  from  this  page) 


(1)  Less  than  $1000 

(2)  S'1000-$2999 

(3)  3000-  3999 
4000-  4999 
5000-  5999 
6000-  6999 
7000-  7999 
8000-  8999 
9000-  9999 

(10)10000-10999 
11000-11999 

(12)  12000-12999 

(13)  1300^0-13999 

(14)  14000-14999 

(15)  15000-15999 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 


$16bd0-$l€999 
17000-  17999 
18000-  18999 
19000-  19999 
20000-  20999 
21000-  21999 
22000-  22999 
23000-  23999 
24000-  24999 
25000-  25999 
26000-  26999 

•  27000-  27999 
28000-  28999 
29000-  29999 
30000+ 


The  following  is  not  a  question, 
out  independently. 

1.  Total  household  income  - 

2.  Per  capita  income= 


Interviewer  should  work  this 


x_w>.>**  income 
i  hshid  rsdnts. 


3.  income  stresser  score.     Per  capita  Annual  Income-^ 


(1)  $2500+ 

(2)  2000-1 

(3)  1500-2000 

(4)  1060-1500 

(5)  500-1000     _  _ 

(6)  less  than  $500 


B.    How,  I  wouid  like  to  know  where  your  household  money 
comes  from. 

1.  Where  did  the  largest  part  of  your  household  income 
come  from?____     — — 

(probe  usina  the  following  list  of  sources^ 

—  Percent  ofi" yearly  income 

^        ^^^CH 1 5  Xbur  own  income   

-  ^      (2)  Your  hxasband's  income 
Jfi^UinZ^/e>    (3) Social  security 

_      ^  (4)Welfare 
2,-  Ic-  SO/'^         {5) Retirement 

(6)  Alimony 

7i  =.  SO-  7£7a        (7) Child  Support  payments 
^      "  '  (8) Inheritance 

V-     H  :z      •    ^              (9)  Other 
/        '  ^  yy  ^    -I  J 

2.  if  you  had  a  sudden  unexpected  need  for  $100,  could 
you  get  it? 

^  (i)Yes,  easily    . 

(2)  Yes,  with  difficulty  or  sacrifice 

(3)  Don't  know 

(4)  No 


^22 
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I  have  some  questions  about 


's  reading. 

4 


Whait  does 


like  to  read? 


(1) Story  books 
< 2) Factual  books 
(3? Short  stories 

(4)  Newspapers:  Whicii  se 

(5)  Plays 

(6)  Poenis 


How  many  books  does 
What  subjects  does  ^ 


(7)  Magazines 

(8)  Comics 

(9 1  pirections/manuals 
lections?   UP)  _{Auto)biographies 

(11)  Textbooks 

(12)  Other  (specify) 


(1)  People 

(2)  Science 

(3)  Sports 

(4)  Animals 

(5)  Science  fiction 


read  in  a  month?  _ 
like  to  read  about? 

(6 )  Mystery 

(7)  .Humcr 

(8)  ears 

(9)  Romance  

(10)  Other   (specify) _ 


bring  home  books  from  school? 


'Ooes   ^ 

(1)  Yes  (2)No 

What  kinds?     (code  as  in  #1.  above) 

  ^-       i-K^  itKt-^^'^     The  classroor.? 

Are  these  books  from  the  library  . 

and/or  the  teacher? 

U) Library 

(2)  Classroom 

(3)  Teacher 


About  how  much  time_a  week  does 
and  for  required  assignment. 

Pleasure  (hours)   

Assignment  _  t.  

Are  ther^  any  special  tim||of  the  day  that 
(e.g.,  before  supper,  in  be<a)^_  ; 


read  for  pleasure 


reads 


Does 


have  any  favorite  books Jr  stories? 

'    -   - 


If  Yes:  What  are  they? 
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g   have  any  favorite  books  as  a  young  child? 

(DYis — TTTno     (3) Don't  know  jP^j^ 

If  Yes:    What?   .  


Kir 


9.     bid  —  pretend  to  read  books  before  he  could  really  _ 

readT"     '  -  ^  55 

(l)Yes     (2)No  t 


bid  


memorize  books  before  he  could  really  read?  ^ 


10.    Does  your  child  read  aloud  to  you  or  anyone  else? 

CD  Yes     (21NO   ^  ' 

If  YeS:     HOW  often?  ,  ^ 

(1)  bnce  a  day  (4}2-3  times  per  month 

(2)  2-3  times  per  week  (5)Monthiy   ^  /T^. 

]3)0nce  a  week  (6) Less  than  monthly   

What  kinds  of  things?   ■  


11.     bid  you  read  to  him  when  he  was  younger? 

(l)Yes     (2jNo   ^    _  , 

If  Yes:    When  did  you  stop? 

(1)  3  years  (5)  7  years 

(2)  4  years  (6)8  years  /  i 

(3)  5  years  (7)9  years    -J^  I 

(4)  6  years 

a)Onc?fday  (4)2-3  ti-es  per  month 

2  2-3  times  per  week  (5)Monthiy  .  — -  t  ^ 

(3) once  a  week  (6) Less  than  monthly 

12a.     Did  anyone  else  read  to  him/her? 
(l)Yes  (2)No 


What  kinds  of  books?  (Code  as  in  #1,  above) 
Did  ^   enjoy  being  read  to?      0  ^i1>  ^'AIO 

13.     Do  you  ever  tell  itbries? 
iljYes     (2) NO 
About  what? 


ilirjefSIJ'^  Ili^Sf iKan  monthly 

If  NO:  Did  you  ever  teil   ■    stories?  ^ 

tlJYes     (2)  NO 


^!)lr^S(f)l.l°yrr?!l.hree     (4).^ur  yruiSW^^s  yrs  _ 
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14, 


15 


16 


17, 


18. 

19. 

20 
21 


 ^  play  any  games _togethe?  that 

gIvrto*do  v.i^" words;  lui  as  crossword  puzzles, 
scrabble,  boggle>  etc.? 

a) Yes     (2) NO  ^   

If  Yes:     HOW  often.  -^^^^  p^^,  j^onth 

(1)  Once  a  day    (5  Monthly 

(2)  2-3  time  per  week  |  Lesfthan  ninthly  , 

(3)  0nce  a  week  ^^'-^ 

What  games  are  they?  

Doei  Pl»y  siblings,  friends,  father?  _ 

U) Siblings 

(2)  Friends  — " 

(3)  Father  ^  _ 

-  discuss  items  from  the  newspaper? 

Do  you  and  _  ax»wui  ^^^^f^—— ^ 

Jf  yIs:  What  kinds  o.f  things?_^  L-L 

HOW  often?  rA)2-2  times  per  month 

( 3) Once  a  week  v©;^ 

Do  you  ever     recoininend  books  to   .  read.  ^ 

(l)Yes  (2)No 

If  Yes:  HOW  often?  ^ 

(1)  Weekly 

(2)  Monthly 

(3)  Y'early 

(4)  Never 

What  was  the  list  one?   (N5ti  all  mentiofiiav 

b'    ^IllSut'l^u?  -Kihg  does  he  Show  it  to  you. 

(l)Yes   (21NO  _ 
C.     Does  he  talk  about  it? 
(l)Yes  (2)No 

S,^,   ^  ever  listen  to  radio  or  stereo  and  read  at 

the  same  time? 
(l)YeS  (2)No 

^^^nh  TV    and  do  homework  at  the  sa^-ne 
jjpes    -  ever  watch  t.v.  an" 

time?  ■» 
(l)Yes     (2)No  __  __     *•  .  ■> 

*„v,  T  V    and  read  at  the  iame  time- 
Does  ever  watch  T.v.  ana 

(l)Yei     TOTo  _ 

ever  listen  to  the  radio  or  stereo  and  do 
hSmewofir-at-the  same  time? 
(l)Yes     (2) NO 


ID 

  ^ 


C] 


10 

1/ 

12. 

13 

]5 
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(i)Y«i  TITno 

DO  you  ana    go  to  the  iibrjiry  or  bookmobile  togethe 

YilMore  than  once  a  week         (4) Once  a  «>nth  * 
i^cl  Tweek  (5J  Less  than  once  a  month  ^ 

(3) A  couple  of  times  a  month  (6)  Never  ;_ 

^    go  to  the  library  or  bookmobile  without  you? 


Does   ; 

(1)  Alone 

(2)  With  sasiings 

(3)  With  friends 

(4)  With  father 

(5)  with  other  adult 

HOW  often? 

(1)  Several  times  weekly 

(2)  Weekly   

(3)  2-3  times  per  month 

(4)  Monthly 

(5)  Every  few  months 

(6)  Yearly 

(7)  Never 

Bid  your  child  get  any  help  from  television  in  learning 

to  sound  letters?  ,  . 

(l)yes 

Read  letters? 
(DYes     (2)  NO 
Write  letters? 
(10  Yes     (2)  NO 

^,as  learning  how  to  read  in  kindergarten  or  in 

the  first  grade,  or  neither? 

(1)  Kindergarten 

(2)  First  grade 

(3)  Neither 

was  in  the  top,  middle,  or 
would  you  say  that  ---a 
low  reading  group  inTirst  grade. 

(DTop 

(2)Middle 

(31LOW 

What  about  now? 

(1)  Top 

(2)  Middle. 

(3)  LOW 

could  write  his  own  name  before  kindergarten? 

(l)Yes     l2)Mo  : 
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Does  y5ur_chiia  ev.r  ask  you  to  explain  a  word  or  idea 

from  a  book? 
(l)Yes  {2)No 


HOW  often? 

^l)Once  a  day   

(2)  2-3  tiroes  per  weeK 

(3)  0hce  a  week 


(4}  2-3  times  per  nonth 

(5)  Monthly  ' 

(6)  Less  thsm  monthly  - 


30. 


31. 


32. 


■  about   's  reading  now? 

^li'lfTrlll^alou.  Without  SistaX.^T 

^ir^~^°una.rstand  what  s/he  is  readings 
(DYei     (2)  NO 

HOW  much  homework  does have  to  do? 

(1)  Less  than  one  hour  per  weex 

(2)  2-3  hours  per  week 

(3)  Half-hour  per  day 
(4jOne  hour  per  day 
(5) More  than  one  hour  per  day 

What  kind  of  homework  does 


3^ 


have  to  do? 


33.  ooei  =/h.  brxn,  ho.a  t.xtboo.s  i=r  u=e  in  ho^ewor.: 
(DYes      (2  )  NO 

34.  if 


35 


Boes  s/he  ever  get  help  from  her  siblings: 
IDYes     (2)No  > 
If  Yes:     Which  ones?_J^tj21±l 


39, 


Does 


ever 


help  other  siblings  with  homework? 
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If  Yest    Whicih  ones?. 


at 
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Writing -Quagtions 


1.     Does  your  child  like  to  write? 
(DYes  (2)No 


2i    What  kind  of  writing,  besides  homework,  does  your  child 
do  at  home? 


(Code)  (l)Once  a  day 

(2)2-3  times  per  week 
(3jOhce  a  week 

(4)  2-3  times  per  month 

(5)  Monthly 

(6)  Less  than  monthly 
(0) Never 

a.  Messages  [Phone  or  other)  ....  A^^t  O 

b.  Notes  to  friends     ■       ■       -  Si 

c .  Letters   (To  whom?    — -^=^  5  ^ 

d.  copying  or  tracing —  —  — f —  rf 

e.  Drawing  (Pictures  included)   S 

f .  Shopping  lists   ,  ^  >^ 

g.  Personal_  (Diary ^  stories ,  etci  ^specify^  

h.  Other  paper/pencil  activities  — — -  .  


_  —  w 

3.     Where  did_y6ur  child  ft#5t  learn  to  use  a  pencil? 

(1)  At  school  -  -_- 

(2)  At  home  "  . 

Who  taught  him/her? 

(1)  Mother 

(2)  Father 
{3)Sister  - 

(4)  Brother 

(5)  Friend   ^ 

(6)  Other  relative  (specify    

(7)  Teacher 

(8)  Other  tspecifv —    


Si 


At  how  early  an  age  did  your  child  learn  to  use  pencil, 

pen,  or  crayon,  etc.?   

(1)  0  -  1    years  {6)3.5-4.0  years 

(2)  1-2    years  (7)4.0-4.5  years 

(3)  2  -2.5  years  (8)4.5-5.0  years 

(4)  2.5-3.6  years  (9)5.0-5.5  years 

(5)  3.0-3.5  years  (10)5.5-6.0  years  ^ 

  _  ^ 

tX-Do  you  write  notes  or  messages  to  7  ^ 

(l)Yes     (2) NO  . 

S  About  what?    

C  How  of ten? 


(DOhce  a  day^  _    __  (4)  2-3  times  per  month 

(2)  2-3  times  per  week  (5)Honthly   

(3)  Once  a  weeJc  (6) Less  than  monthly 
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^  --'-i  -^^  ^w^y^  «o  "Fa-hKer  interview  was  carried  out) 
(Note:     Only  for  families  where  no  fatner  intei^vx 

BIOLOGICAL  FATHER  OR  PRINCIPAL  MALE  CARETAKER  .  _  ' 

1.     HOW  old  is  ^  's  father?^_^  ^  ~-  

^  2.    What  was  his  date  of  birth?  ^  .  ■   

^   3.     Where  was  he  born?  — " 

was  he  primarily  irom  a  rural,  suburban,  or  urban  background? 

(1)  Rural  /  Q 

(2)  Suburban  -  LfC 

(3)  Urban 


4. 

5. 
6. 


8. 
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What  was  the  last  grade  completed  by  your  husband?__  .  [JJt^-f 

Does  he  plan  to  continue  his  education?  ^/ 

U)yes     (2)No     (3)Don't  know  ' 
If  Yes:  TO  what  level? 

a ) High  school  "^"^ 
(25  college  - —  < 
(3) Graduate  school 

Has  he  ever  had  any  on-the-job  training  that  you  know  of? 
(DYes     (2)No     (3)Don'tknow  ^  . 

If  YeS:     What  kind?_  _J_  __  — —  ^  -ll 

Employment:                      _       _  _^cr 

is  Mr.                     now  employed?  _  "TJ 

(l)Yes     (2)  NO  ur, 

if  no:     Is  he  looking  for  work?  _____  -f^ 

(DYes     (2)No  ^  ^ 

If  Yes:  What  are  his  hours?   — —  Tf 

IS  he  employed  full-time   ^S^^hours  per  week)   or  part-time  . 
(less  than  35  hours  per  week)?  ^  ,0 

(1)  Full-time 

(2)  Part-time  ^  {JlJ^-^ 

What  is  his  job?_   •    -  ■  ■  ' — 

What  exactly  does  he  do?  H  ,  1  4J  I" 

    —  — gsad  '^'o- 

 — = — — —  —   _  XP 

What  kind  of  business  (industry)  is  that?_  

What  does  his  firm  (organization)  make  (do)?     ^  -        -  ^  ^ 

14.     (Note:  DO  not  ask,  if  obvious) 

IS  he  aeif-employed  or  salarxed? 

(1)  Self-employed 

(2)  Salaried 

15. 
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16.     (Father's  female  caretaker's)  involvement  with  the  child) 

P^^s   (father)  ever  spend  time  alone  with 

_      (target  *ild)  ? 

(IJAlmost  every  day  r 
^  (2) At  least  once  a  week  i 

(3)  Occasionally 

(4)  «ever 

17.  If  an  emergaicy  arose  and  yov.  had  to  leave  town,  wo ^Id 

you  leave  (target  child)  with  _   (father)? 

(l)Yes  (2T^o 

18.  Does    (father)  make  a  point  of  being  present  for 

events  like: 

Code:    (15  Always 

(2)  Sometimes 

(3)  Never 


a.  Birthday  parti€5S?_  

b.  Family  emergencies  ?___^ 

c.  Visits  to  doctor? 

d.  Conference  with  teacher? 

e.  Other  ?__  


19.  Are  there  activities  that   (target  child)  engages 

in  only  with  his/her  father? 
(l)Yes  (2)No 


(1)  Going  for  a  drive?  

(2)  Going  to  bail  games  or  roovies?_ 

(3)  Getting  help  with  homework? 


(4)  Painting,  fixing  or  washing  tiie  car. — ^ 

( 5)  Other?  .  — ^  


APPENDIX  D: 


CHILD  INTERVIEW 


4- 


categories  of  Information 

11  SrfcTieral  Information  - 
2    ChiS's  Perceprion  of  Literacy  and  School 
3^  ehild's  Perception  of  Parent  s  ooais  ^ 
V)  Child '1  Motional  Relationship  with  Parents 
5)  Child's  DailyA'eekly  Schecule 

V)  rlr^'chiidren  ;vT:ose  Parents  are  Divorced 

going  to  ask  you  n.any  q--^i-|^J^^t^P,^°y J^^S^  1 
reading  and  writing,  your  fan.ly.  frxends,^^and  gene.^^^  ^.^^ 

do  with  y6ur  tine.     Sgrr.e_of  the  'J^estiogs^n-i  .  j,2^ier, 

simply  need  a  yes  °f  |^swP!    Ihire  are  nc  rig-- 

and  you'll  have  ^othrnk  about  your jns^e.^^in  believe 

answers  to  any  of  ^f2^,^^J^-|°''^ii"e  Ihi  interview  is  for  stucenrs 
I.     General  Information 


1.     Birthdate  (age) 

(1)  7 

(2)  8 

(3)  9 

(4)  16 

(5)  11 

(6)  12 

(7)  13 


2-  Grade  

(1)  second 

(2)  fourth 
t3)  sixth 


3.  Sex_ 


(1)  Male 
~  (2)  Female 

~^  ,.    -  Aaes  of  Siblings 

4.-^  Karnes  of  Siblings  ^^es 


-(code  ages  as  cf^ve.i,  -or  ex.,  1  ror       ^  2,  et5.) 


1  - 

1 

L- 

i .. 

1 

i.- 

j 

L- 

i_ 

J 
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II i    Child's  Perception  of  Literacy  and  School 

li    Do  yota.like  school? 
(1)  Yes 
J2)  No 


llhy? 


L_l  1 


2.    Who's  been  your  favorite  teacher  so  far? 

a     What  do  you  like  about  your  teacher  this  year? 
Iprobe  for  attention  giving,  approachability^^sensxtxvxty 
•    to  child's  particular  needs  as  perceived  by  chxld,  etc.) 


I  L 


b.  What  don*t  y6u  like  about  your  teacher  this  year? 
(Probe  as  above) 


cl  DO  you  ever  talk  to  hian/her  before  or  after  school? 

eiL  Yes  ,  , 

£21  No  '  *■ 

'^     -fPfii-nV  MheT3t  vbur  kindergarten  teacher.    What  did  you  like   

^'  -iSSt  hS/heinprSSe  for  affective  areas  axid  outstanding  events) 


  I  I  1 
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Now  let's  talk  abSut  your  first  grade  teacher, 
like  about  hin:/her? 


What  did  you 


How  about  your  second  grade  teacher?_ 


I  J  1 


i    i-  .1 


And  your  third  grade  teacher?^ 


I  I  1 


What  abour  your  fourth  grade  teacher?. 


Fifth  grade?. 


I.    I  t 


Sixth  grade?. 


U_J  1 


How  hard  do  you  think  school  is? 

(1)  Real  hard 

(2)  Pretty  hard 

(3)  Not  so  hard 

.low  hard  do  you  work  at  your  schoolwork? 

-not  homework)^ 

~  tl)  Real  hard 

;(2)  Pretty  hard 

"(3)  Not  so  hard 


(at  school, 
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6      liet's  think  about  times  when  you  aoh't  understand  sqmething 
in  school,     can  you  think  of  a  time  today  or  y^ste?day  or 
Ittit  a  little  while  ago  when  that  happened?    What  hawened 

what  did  you  do  about  it?    Describe  situation  briefly 
i^d  cc3de  child's  reaction  as  one  or  more  of  the  following. 
(Sank  order^  if  necessary) . 

d)  Go  to  teacher  

f2)  Rsk  a  classmate  

(3)  Try  to  fioure  it  out  by  myself 


(4)  DO  nothing  and  try  to  continue  without  any  help   1st  2nd 

(5)  Other  (specify)^  —   I  • — ^ 

7,    what  is  your  favorite  subject  in  school? 

(1)  Reading 

(2)  Writing 

(3)  Math 

(4)  Science 

(5)  Art 

(6)  Music 

<7)  Physical  Education 

(8)  Social  Studies 

(9)  Recess  . 

(10)  Other  * — '  ' 


a.  What  do  you  like  about  it,  why  is  it  your  favorite? 

(1)  It's  easy   

(2)  It's  interesting 

(3)  Fun  projects  involved 

b?^  Whatsis  your  second  favorite  subject? 
(code  1  -  lb*  as  above)  • — 
Why  do  you  like  that,  one? 

(1)  It's  easy 

(2)  It^s  interesting 

(3)  Fun  projects  involved  .  | 
c?^  Which  subject  do  you  not  like  the  most? 

(code  1  -  10  as  above)  * — 
Why? 

(1)  Too  much  work 

(2)  Boring 

(3)  Don't  understand 

(4)  Poor  grades   .  - . 

15)  Other  f Specify     "       '  ^      ,  '  

a.    What  subject  do  you  make  your  best  grades  in. 

3e»de  1  -  10  as  above)  ^  *— *- 
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8.     What  kinds  Of  grades  ao  you  g^t?     (ginerally  sp.aXing) 
(1)  mostly  A's  * 
12)  mostly  B's 
l^)  mostly  C's 
I*)  mostly  D's 

it)  mostly  F's   »  ,  , 

C6)  other   (specify.  ■  

9      pd  you  feel  happy  about  the  grades  you  get? 

XF^o"  Probe  for  why  and  check  appropriate  category  of  response: 
^l)^Not  "--t"  enough  or  unable  ^^U^t^U^es 

iyr?laShlf  If  ^^^'^^  ^"^^^^ 
•  (5)  Sy  parents  think  I  could  do  better  ^ 
(6)   Other   (Specify^^  — 

10.  At  school,  how_^uch  work  is  there  to  do? 

(1)  Too  much  work 

(2)  Just  the  right  ar.ount 

(3)  Not  enough  to  keep  me  busy  ^ 

(4)  Other  (Specify   

11.  Lef^  talk  about  what  happens  in  your  classroom  during  a 
•typical  day. 

a.  IS  there  a  librarary  comer  in  your  roon? 

(i)  Yes  I 

NO  understand  your  teacher  when  she's  talking 

b.  Do  you  usually  undersnana  yuuj. 

or  giving  directions? 
(±)  Yes 

^Veln  you  read  your  assignments? 
ii)  Yes 

l!^DO°you  work  on  projects  in  class? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

(3)  Sometimes    - 

What  kinds  of  projects.  activities;  

(probe  for  reading  and  writing  ac^^^^^^ 


i.  HOW  often  do  you  write  at  scn»u..- 

(i)  More  than  once  a  day 

(2 J  Once  a  day 

C3}  Once  a  week 

(45  2-4  times  a  week 

(5)  Every  other  week 

(6)  Every  so  often  : 

(7)  Other  (specify  .  
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«    Uhat  kinds  of  writing  do  you  do_ at  school?  . 
tproblfor  Schanical  practice,  copying,  composxtxon) 


I  s  1 


12.  Hive  you  had  to  miss  any  school  days  this  year? 

(1)  No  ^  - 

a.  If  YES,  code  for  why: 

(2)  Sick 

(3)  Vacation 

(4)  Helping  'parent' 

(5)  Death  in  family 

b!^li*tou  miss  school,  do  you  miss: 
(I).- Just  every  once  in  a  while 

lli  lelulaJly^'a.e.  same  day  every  week) 
(Code  0  if  not  applicable) 
c.  How  many  days  altogether?. 
Why?. 

a.  What's  the  most  ^uu've  ever  been  absent  ar  uu.  u.»... 

(School  days)  

(1)  one  to  three  days 

(2)  three  to  five  days 
(31  six  to  ten 

(4)  more  than  ten  have  to  miss  school? 

important 

It's  ftah  to  miss  school 
It  doesn't  make  much  difference  _ 
llel  indifferent  about  it  (no  opxna.on) 
Other  (Specify^^^^   - — 


 i 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


13.  bo  your  (parents)  mnd  if  you  mass  school.  . 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

14.  DO  they  sometimes  let  you  miss  school  even  if  you  are  not 
-iick  or  anything? 

T*l)  Yes  ^ 
^2)  NO 
Why? 


I  1 — ^ 
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15.  b5  you  think  school  is  important? 

IrJr  proBe  Why:    (i)  SSIirjl/tSiS'iS'^t^  ^^^^^^^^ 
^ode  O's  if  not  applicable)  


16. 


TP  VTS-      PROBE  Ai^D  CODE  

^(Codl  if  not  applicable) 

1?  locial  pressure  (punxshnent 

Sit  ^:.T||i?!='.o-  ... 

yoii  want  a  good  ^ob) 
Other   {Specify_^^_  —  


(2) 
(3) 
(A) 


and  reward  frori  others, 
don't  go) 

It's  intportant 


e .  ? 


17.  Who's  the  smartest  person  you 


know 


57"   What  max.es 


them  smart? 


18.  BO 

(1) 
(2) 
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you  have  homework  to 
Yes 
No 


do: 


IF 
« 

IF 
a. 

(IJ 
(2) 
U) 
(4) 
(5) 

b. 

(1) 
.  (2) 


rOR  REMAINING  PA^TS  OF  f :  18  AKD  SKIP  TO 


day 


SO:    CODE  0*s 

191  _ 

yrs :  

How  of ten? 

E^^ery  other 

Or  ce  a  week  

Every  so  often 

School 
Home 
Both 


at 


school  or  at  home? 


(3) 
■c 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


on 


Both  get  your  homework  in 

Do  you  usually  get  roDE) 

,         ~_.    ^   ^^i-^o    (PROBE  A^D  K,^)-)!^! 

sometimes  late .  vt-x^w" 

Usually  on  time 
Sometimes  late 
Late  a  lot 
if  (2)  or  (3)5 
Why?    PROBE  ____ 

(1)  Sot  enough  time 

(2)  1  foT^B^  ^  jj^j^e  because  of 
{3)  I  can't  do  it  at 

(4)  Other   (Specify  - — — —  

(Code  0  if  not  applicable) 


time  or  is  it 


noise , 

) 


etc . 
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di    DO  you  thixiJc  Somework  is  important? 

(ij  yes  ^ 

J!  ^  What  would  happen  if  you  dicin't  do  your  hoF^work?  _ 
^i)  Nothing  i 
'Sfa)  Punishment 

•i3)  Wouldn't  learn  as  much  - 

14)  Other  jSpeeifv   _^  

f .  If  punished,  from  whom? 

(1)  Parents 

(2)  Teachers  . 

(3)  Other  fSiaecify  

^of  a?2^^kgrir^our  homework  and  you  get  stuck 
In  lime thing,  do  you  go  to  anybody  for  help? 

(1)  Occasionally  

(2)  Most  of  the  time  ^  I 

m  sS,   CODE  0  and  00  FOR  THE  REMAINING  PARTS  OF  g  AND 

60  TO  h) 
If  (1)  or  (2)  :  .  , 

Who  do  you  usually  go  to? 

(1)  Bother 

(2 J  Father 

(3)  Brother 
(4.)  Sister 

\V)  Othef  relative  or  other  (Specify.  .  ^ 


Who  else  do*- you  go  to? 


(Oniy  ior  negative  responses  to  g; 
IfW^on't  go  to  anybody  for  help,  what  do  you  do 
about  being  stuck? 

(1)  Ouit   _ 

121  Fienire  it  out  myseit 

SI  TrV  to  go  on  without  that  answer  ^^^^^z^j,, 
i  elf ySur  (parents)  help  you  with  your  homework. 
{Prob?  for  ability  and  availability) 

(1)  yes 

(2)  No  _  _  _  

IP  NO:     Why  "'•'^^     '  

   ^  i — i 

LldODE  ^  IF  NOT  APPLICABJ^i  ^ 

IF  yES:  ,       ^        .  confusing  a  lot  of  times? 

DO  they  give  good  help  or  xs  it  cont 

(1)  Good  help  mostly 

(2)  Usually  confusing  ^ 

(CODE  0  IF  NOT  APPLICABLE) 
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a.  «ho  is  yoxir  best  friena  a 

b.  How  old  is  he/she? 

ti)  6 

12)  7 


H)  9 
t5)  10 

(6)  11 

(7)  12 

(8)  13 

cVy^tt  grade  is  he/she  in: 

(1)  K 

(2)  1 

(3)  2 

(4)  3 

(5)  4 

(6)  5 

(7)  6 

d!^How  did  you  become 


best  friends  with_ 


i.-^..  k.ndrul  ...aCTiSi.  your  tr.ead  5^ 
(i)  mostly  A's 
mostly  B's 
mostly  e's 
mostly  S's 
inostiy  F's 

don't  know     _       „         ,  school?^^___ 
Mho  ilse  is  your  i.  -e-^^..  .,,^v,  ' 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
16) 
£. 


mo  e±se  i5>  jw«^  .£:_ 
How  did  you  becorufc 


.■:nd  '  with_ 


E.  what  kindb  ~x  gr«c-.  -  .-.fe- 


(1)  mostly  ft's 

(2)  mostly  B's 

(3)  mostly  e's 
t4)  mostly  D's 
(5J  iDOStiy  F's 


Z  i.  DO  your  friends  xi^e 


(1)  yes 

(2)  no 

(3)  don't  know 
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2Qi  Let's  talk  about  reading  books  for  a  minute * 

Cliiterviewer:     NOTE:    Anytime  'book'  is  mentioned ^  include 
any  reading  material  in  definition i)  ^ 
.  a,  HOW  much  do  you  like  to  read  books? 
a  lot 

^}  seme  

C3)  not  much 
(4)  X  hate  it 

Wh^?   ^  

z-     I  I. 


bi  HOW  fast  do  you  think  you  read? 

(1)  really  fast 

(2)  about  average 

(3)  slo -er  than  most       ^ 

c.  Have  you  read  a  book  lately  that  you  didn't  have  to 
read  but  you  just  wanted  to? 

(IJ  no 
12)  yes 

What  book?  „  _ — ™  r— r^- —  x  ^^^^^i-, 

What  other  'books'  have  you  read  for  fun  outside  of  school? 


Name 


#  of  times  read  Wiere  from 


 d.  What  books  havi-'  you  read  in  school  lately? 

jj^e  ^  #  of  times  read  Where  from 


^    _      ^  '    ^  ' 

e.  «hfir  .is.  5:  :--c>..    ■  -^orM  iook?  ^  ^ —  I  1  J 

f .  Se  cbna  :,:  .^•^■x.-x  i  >. .  ■.  . ,    —   u.r  i  -< 

Who  are  ch*:  8^:tlt>r-,  ex  some  of  your  favorite  books? 


ERIC 
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h.    What  don't  you  lil^e  to  read  about?. 


Who 


r.  DO  gou  wish  you  had  n^oie  Lx.a.  for  reac.n,. 

^ij  yes 

|!^Suld  you  rather  read  or  watch  TV? 

-ti)   read  i  1 

(2)  watch  TV       _  -anilv  sit  down  and  riad  to  you  or 

K.  Does  ^^J°^|/y°r(o?^sid  to  read,  if  child  is  older) 
let  you  read  to  tne....  v^-^ 

(1)   NO  «  1 

HOW  o£«n  What  Kinds  of  rd.. 


1.  Does  ?myone  buy 

(1)  No 

(2)  Yes 

If  (2)  ,  who?  


books  for  you?   (Farxw,  '■. 


vise) 


What  kind  Of  material  and  title.. 


O  -. 
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then? 


(CODE  0  IF  NOT  APPLICABLE) 


^'"v^'iookl'dJ^^orhave  that  are  yours? 
m.  HOW  many  booKs  ao  yuu 

(11    1-  5 
(2)   6  -  10 
(35    11  -  20 
(4)  more  than  20 
Where  do  you  keep 

(1)  n^y  room 

(2)  iivihgroom 

(3)  kitchen   

(4)  elsewhere  (Speci^y^_^ 

riu%JLf  l&^t*«ftf  Sione.   (ProSe  for  obli,a.i6n 

to  share) 
(IJ  brother 

#21   sister  .^i- 
13)  more  than  one  sibling 

(4)  other  (Specify.^^  —  " 

(51   doesn't  share  tnen^^ 

lib  0  IF  ^OT^glf  ftkf  to  read? 
n.  Does  your  mother  ii'te 

(1)  yes 

rfUo%hat?  (ii  ^^='^^alkl?-""" 

(4lother  (Specify^T  ,  ^ 
(CODE  0  i?  NOT  AP?iieABL-) 


(3)  newspapers 


I 
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«    no^ft  vour  'JfHther'  like  to  read?   

iintilvilSH:     NOTE-.     'father'  means  the  most  dominant 


_p*ie  figure) 
^1)  yes 

^^2)  no  _  - 

*4f  io,  what?     (1)  books 


(2)  magazines 

(3)  newspapers 

(4)  other  (Specify^ 


(CODE  6  IF  NOT  APPLICABLE) 
p.  Who  else  in  the  'family'  reads? 

(1)  iiistcr(sl 

(2)  brother (s) 

(3)  other  (Specify. 


q.  Who  in  your  'family'  reads  tne  ir.ost? 

(1)  mother 

(2) "  father 

(3)  sister 

(4)  brother 

(5)  self 

(6)  other  (Specify 


i"'boes~y6;ir"  family  get  a  newspaper? 

(1)  yes 

(2)  no 

Magazi      ?  (1)  yes  ^ 

(2)  no  .  , 

bo  you  read  the  newspaper  or  magazines. 

(1)  yes   , 

(2)  no 
What  sections? 

(1)  news 

(2)  comics 

(3)  letters 

(4)  ads 

(5)  sports 

(6)  horoscope   j         -  ^ 

(7)  other  (Specify_^  "'    


Who  takes  you,  or  do  you  go  by  yourselfT^ 

(1)  mother 

(2)  father  - 

(3)  brother 

(4)  sister  ^  ) 

(5)  other   fSpecifv   _   -  . 

(6)  self 

'B42 
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(5) 
(6) 


Bow  often  do  you  go? 

(1)  more  than  once  a  week 

(2)  once  a  week  ♦ 

(3)  every  two  weeks 

(4)  once  a  month  _ 

Pe!  shcipinl.  quite  a  bit,  icnet.n.es,  etc. 
bSes'aWoiJ  he-p  you  cheese  buuK.  -u.„.L..  ,  - 

(1)  mother 

(2)  father 
(35  brother 

(4)  sister  .  ^   ) 

IS)   other   (Specify   ■  

have  your  own  llbiary  card7 

(1)  yes 

t.  HOW  im?ortLt°do  you  thirJc  reading  is? 

(1)  real  important 

(2)  pretty  imporrar.t 

f?)  not  too  important  ^  and 
u.  What  would  ha-pen,  Ji'^ 
didn't  learn  how  to  read? 


v.  HOW  well  do  you  thinK  you  r«ad 
(1)  very  well 
(?)  r>retty  good 
(3)  ^air 
[4^  poor 

^^'xlf  you  in  i  ieading  group  at  school? 

^1'  (IF  no:  code  ^  -O'  M>D  skip  TO  y) 

if  YES:     Which  one?^  

DO  you  li.e  the  book  you  read  for  reading  group? 

^!^Do°you  get  bored  with  reading  at  school? 

(1)  No  r 

(2)  Yes 
Why 
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DO  ybS  lilce  to  play  word  g«.«?  Cg.  icrabble,  b6,gle, 
crossword  puzzles) 

(1)  ^fes  ^ 

(2)  No  .  ^     -  - 

Sf  yes:    Which  one3?^__^  : — ' "  ■  ' 


it) 
it) 

bb. 

(i) 

(2) 

*  a) 

(2) 


no:     code  0  - 
«a    DO  you  own  any  word  games? 
Yes 

i  you  know  how  to  look  up  a  word  in  a  dictionaryT 

So  you  ever  use  a  dictionary  at  home? 
Yes 

When  at  school? 
(IJ  Yes 

II'.  ^«  do  you  do  When  you  ar.  reading  at  ho.e  and  you 
don't  know  a  word? 
(1)  ask  someone 

look  the  word  up  _ 
use  context 
skib  the  word 

Wfiln  iid  you  learn  to  read? 

age  2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

dbh't  know       

How  did  you  learn  to  reaa..  '     '  '  


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
«ie. 

C  j 
(3* 
(4} 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
£f . 


age 
age 
age 
age 
aqe 


gg.  Who^tau^ii"  you 
(iJ  mother 
(2)  father 
(3 J  sibling 

(4)  Other  re 

(5)  friena 
-  (6)  te£ci**<s* 
;  (7)  seit 

(8)  don't  know 

I.  m.  DO  yoy  ^^^^ 

"  :.-^3tening? 
fl)  Yes 
h  NO 

ii.  ^-Jh-at  do  you 


'CO  ire 


L  L 


to  yourself  when  ho  one'^ 


want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?. 
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ill  "  CHItD'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  PARENTS '  GOALS 

a.  Kow  let..  -1.  a|ou.^our  (parents)  ^^ZJ^lt^. 
your  »chooluorlt._an«5^-J"«|-j^^    oj.  sibling) 

B.)  Yes 

^^o°they  like  the  grades  you  get? 
(15  Xes  _  _ 

(2)  No  ^       „  -^rihe  for  soecificS:  e.g 

fiF  "ves  and  no"  then  p-ooe  . 
io  you  know,   reaction  of  parent?  etc.) 


how 


I — 1- 


^^iTOn^do  ?ir'^^Iti'  thin,  you  wo.,  in  school^ 

(1)  real  hard 

(2)  pretty  hard 

(3)  not  so  hard  ^  work?  (PROBE) 
HOW  do  they  know  how  hare  you 


eT  DO  they  wish  you  would  work 
work  hard  enough? 

(1)  work  haitder 

(2)  hard  enough 
HOW 


to  you  know/why?    (PROBE  )^ 


(PROBE  FOR  SPECIFIC  CASE  OR 


d  work  from  scnool? 


I  I  1 


F-WhTt  happens  wnen  ^uu  L>x.:>5  hone  poox  wuxi.." 

Iprobe  fSI^'specific  case  or  t;^o) 


l__J  -J 


I — I- 


J^;— ■pa.ents.  «ou..  paV  ^re        Xes.  .t.en.ion 
to  your  schoolworK. 
(1)  more 

t2)  less  

53)  don it  know 
(4)   fine  as  is 
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3.  DO  your  'parents'  ever  come  t6  school  to  meet  your  teacher? 

(1)  no  *  I  I 

IF^YES:    When,  what  for?  - 

^   (1)  on  their  own    _    j  - 

(2)  because  they've  been  asJced 

Z    (3)  because  if s  "open  house  )  .  , 

-    (4)  othsr  ; Specify  — _  —  —  

(CODE  0  IF  WOT  APPLICABLE) 

IV.   CHILD'S  E.V,OTIONAL  RE.LATiONSHIP  WITH  PARENTS  (SCALES) 

WtJRTURANCE- SCALE 
.   ^  .   ,  rFDfCES  IF  TWO  RESPONSES  ART-  GIVEN?      #   1  choice  in 

"im^^^^^^^^^^  right.h.nd  colx^) 
1.  When  som3...i.g  really  good  happens  co  yo-.,  whom  do  you  tell 

about  it?                                    f4>si«^x  er  15)  friend   (6)  relative 
(1) mother  {2}  xi^ther  (35brouhe.  jl^^iobody  t-a. 

(7)  other  (?*^acxfy-^^^_,  ' 

picture  r  a  gooc  pape^,  i^ou 

you  tell  about  it?                   (4)sister  (5)friend  (6)relative 
(l)mother  (2)  fathei' .(3)brotne.   v*;         ^    {8)n6body  i — l- 
(7)  other  (Specif y__   ^—   ^ 

(Dmother  (2)  father  (3) brother  l^isis^  (g) nobody  I— i- 
(7) Other  (Specify,   .  

•    ^    ^  .  -FiBht  with  your  friend,  whom  do  you  tell 

4.  When  you  have  a  fignt  wxtn  youi 

about  it?  ,,xw^4.v,«^  fd^sister  (5)friend  (6)relative 

(Dmother  (2  5  father  (3)brother  (^4)sxster 

(7) other  (Specify  . — - —  

i  «rt/-sr>    when  vou  are  upset  or  unhappy, 

5i  When  you  do  not  feel  good,  wnen  you 

wltli  v?hom  do  you  wanvto  1^  C5)friend  (6)relative 

tllmother  (^Ifather  (3Ibrother  (4) sister 
*C7Iothex  i^r'^n^-'^     ' 

^  ^-r,         have  a  bad  dream,  whom  do 

6*  When  you  are  afraid,  when  you  nave 

YOM  tell  about  ^^v^.v.  ^^-ko^        sister  (55  friend  (6)  relative 
aiScTther  C2lfather  C3)brother  (4)  sister    d  ^^^^ 

t7lother  CSpecify_  t 

^  —  rt.^  vats  want  ^o  talk  about,  whom 

7    When  you  have  a  problem  that  you  want  . 

do  you  tell  about  It?      ,        r4^ sister  (5) friend  (6) relative 

(Dmother  (2)  father  (3)brother  (4^sister  Jgj^^j^^^,, 

(7)other  ?gp^eifv  

8.  Who  Selpi  you  best  with  problem|,^  (6) relative 

(Dmother  J2^  father  f3)brother  (4)sisre^  (8)nobody 
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  .  ^  ■)  (8)nobody 

(7) other  (Specify   
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-^^          talk  best  about  things  that  are 
9-  With  whom  can  you  taxK  oes.i. 
"  important  to  you?                     (4)sister  {5)friend  (6)rel*tive 
(l)inother   (2)  father   (3)brother   I4^si     ^  nobody  -  t. 

(7)ot^er   (Specify  .  

Sll§'''iyi:  'S-rSiif  cS.il  le!ry=5-ir.  his/he.-  ow.  wor.s , 
code  it  yourself) . 
coding  systeir.: 

(1)  almost  every  da%v 

(2)  about  once  a  wee.<_ 

(3)  about  once  a  montn 

(4)  once  or  twice  a  year 

(5)  never 

1     I  get  sent  out  of  the  roor,. 

2.  I  am  not  allowed  to  play  with  other  children. 

3.  I  get  sent  to  bed  early. 

 tell  me  thev  will  spank  me. 

4-  My  parents  texx  me  - 

5-  I  get  slapped. 

6.  I  get  spanked. 

7.  I  have  to  do  extra  work. 

8    I  am  not  allowed  to  do  things  1  like.   

-     .-,1  :ne  that  ether  children  behave  better  then  me. 

9.  My  parents  tell  me  tnat 

10.  My  parents  nag  me. 

11.  -- My  parents  scold  me  and  yell  at  me. 
SOURCE:     BROSTESE|rS:JEB  ^  EV-SiUSSION  OF„EgNFESSFeN-SES' 3 
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sentence.  a- 
Codix^  system:  r 

fll  iSs  (3)  Sometimes 

(2)  ^  Don't  know 

1.  it  is  hard  for  me  to  feii  good  at  home. 

2.  Ky  parents  criticize  me  too  much. 

3.  My  parents  have  faith  in  me. 
AS  far  as  ideas  are  concerned,  my  parents  and  I  live  in 
different  worlds. 
5iy  narfents  get  angry  easily. 

6.  t  '7?^  %?hat  I  should  at  home. 

7.  «hen  they  make  me  mind,  my  parents  are  nice  about  it. 

8.  AS  I  have  known  it,  my  family  life  is  happy. 

9.  Hy  parents  nag  at  me. 

10.  ay  parents  are  mean  to  me. 

11.  I  find  more  understanding  at  home  than  elsewhere. 

12.  mV  parents  are  fair  with  me  in  money  matters. 

13.  My  parents  fight  with  me  a  lot. 

14.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  pleasant  and  happy  when  my 
parents  are  around. 

15.  I        happy  and  feel  pretty  calm  at  home. 

16.  My  parents  tell  other  people  things  about  me  that  I 
Sink  they  should  not  mention. 

-:  ,   r^y  i^ave  the  house  to  keep  peace 

17 .  ^y  have  to  keep  quiet  or  leave  tne 

^it  home.  ^ 

18.  i  am  "picked  on"  at  home. 

19*  „y  parents  take  an  interest  in  the  things  I  like. 
20.  My  parents  are  what  I  think  perfect  parents  should  be. 
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^-  ^>,ink  I  will  not  turn  out  ^ 

■    ,  •         t-v,a+-  inv  parents  thinK  x  wxi  ^ 
21    I  believe  that  my  f  , 

|o  be  much  in  the  end.  -  ^  ^ 

I  feel  that  my  parents  do  not  trust  me.  - 

L    e  is  real  love  and  affection  for  me  at  home.  ^ 

t s     r.  to  understand  m.  pro.le.s  and  worries.  ^ 

.4.  m  P-nts  try  ...er  children.  ^ 

25.  My  parents  compare  me  un  ^ 

26.  My  parents  xr.ita^  ^ 

— times  together  at  home. 

27.  We  have  good  times 

28     1  feel  comfortable  at  home.  ^ 
-         •   ^n^ant  plans  with  my  parents. 

29.  I  talk  over  important  px  .  ^     „  1„  L_J 

-oA  tines  at  home  with  my  fa...^ly- 

30.  I  often  hav^  good  times  ^  ^^^^^  _  ^ 

•   H  that  I  had  different  parents  tha  

31     I  vjish  that  a  "<» 

.  have  happier  homes  than  I  do. 

-S5    ^s•  fxiends  have  nAt'f  ^  _j 

«r,t^  trv  to  trick  me. 

--■   -  «„i  with  my  parents. 

39.  i  enjoy  So^n?  1  1 

3,.  „y  pareSts  =rlti=i«  me  unfairly  ^ 

3,.  X  *eei  Servous  at  h=»e.         ^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

,8.  Other  people  nhder.tand  me  _^  ^  ^ 

3,.  „y  p«ent.  say  that  i  am  not  as  n.ce  ^ 

40    My  parents  expect  too  much  from  me.  ^ 

4U.         f                                      ^-  i4.c=  to  my  friends. 

^  »y  parents  point  out  ^  faults  ^  ^ 

^                                   ^n>s  try  to  mislead  me.  ^ 

^-i---   I  think  that  my  paren      try  t  ^ 

43    I  feel  liXe  leaving  ^-e  for  good.  ^  ^ 

t=  «re  pleaser--  with  me. 
AA    1  feel  that  my  parents  are  pie  ^ 
^  ^re^t  me  fairly  and  sensibly. 

p..ents  — ^  .hey  say  "no".  ^ 

>n  I  ask  my  parents  i£  i  »air 


45.  My 

46.  Whe: 

B4u 
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47.  My  parents  can  be  completely  trusted.  I  1 

48. i  change  from  loving  my  parents  to  hating  theni  and  . 

'  ;^ack  again.  ^ 

49.  1  feel  "close"  to  my  parents.  «— J 

50.  I  know  that  my  parents  are  my  friends.  i — i 

SOURCE:  S.W.     THE  DEVELOPMEN^F  JN^I^^^  l^^gf^Jsfo. 

CHILD-PARENT  RELATIONSHIPS.     SOCIAL  FORCES,   29/  J-f^"- 

eHILDKEN'S  LC5CUS  OF  CONTROL  SCALE 
*  (abbreviated  Nowicki-Strickland  Scale) 

,  r,«^*-    T  am  trying  to  find  out  how  kids  ^your  age  think  about 

In  this  part,  i  .  i^^<.._*.hor^»  are  no  right  or  wrong 

certain  things.     This  .-tsn't  fnd  i^me  say  "NO". 

if  ufJlltSli1Slsl!S^r!e?^^  ^  -na  X-ll  explain  it. 

  \ 

coding  system: 


(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 


1  DO  you  believe  that  most  problems  will  solve  themselves 
if  you  just  don't  fool  with  them? 

2  DO  you  feel  that  most  of  the  time  it _ doesn't  pjy  to  try 
£rd  because  things  never  turn  out  right  anyway? 

3  DO  you  feel  that  most  of  the  time  parents  listen  to  what 
their  children  have  to  say? 

4.     DO  you  believe  that  wishing  can  make  good  things  happen? 

5  DO  you  feel  that  it's  nearly  impossible  to  change  your 
' ^  parent's  mind  about  anything? 

6  ?  DO  you  feel  that  when  you  do  something  wrong  there '^s  very 
'^little  you  can  do  to  make  it  right.  : 

7  DO  you  believe  that  most  kids  are  just  bom  good  at]  sports? 

to  stop  them? 
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9.    Host  Of  the  tim.ao^you  find  it  useleii  to  try  to  get 
your  own  way  at  home? 

-  ^-  =.11^  feil  that  you  have  little  to  say  about 

11.  ©o  you  usually  xee±  -cjiat  yi^u  ,  ; 
»ha€  you  get  to  eat  at  hone? 

12.  bo  you  f.el  that  when  so:ne=ne  doesn't  like  you  there's  ^ 
little  you  can  do  about  it. 

13.  Are  .ost  oi  efie  oth.r  Kias  your  a.,  .'-roncir  than  you  are.  ^ 

  ,  _  ^Ko  K*^Q*-  wavs  to  handle  most 

-       -  tha-  when  a  kid  your  ace  decides  to  hit  you, 

SL^rl'sTittlf  Jof  can  do  to^top  hin  or  her?  ^ 

16.  Have  you_felt  that_when^people  were  nean  to  you  it  was  ^ 
usually  for  no  reason  at  all- 

i-^-i-  4-v,a*-  •!t's  alriost  useless  tc  try  in 

17.  DO  you  usually  feel  J^ff ^-^^ligren  are  just  plain  smarter 
school  because  most  otht^r  cniicren  a-     j  ^  ^ 

than  you  are? 

-  of  person  who  believes  that  planning 

ifi     itrr-*  vou  the  Kina  oi    ^^^^o  i  t 

^      Sead  makes  things  turn  out  better?  t—i 

*ee^   that  vou  have  little  to  say 
19.  Most  of  the^tme.  do  you    ee    >h  ^ 

about  what  your  fanily  devices 
V       CHILD'S  DAILY A-SEKLY  SCHEDULE 

Kow  let's  think  about  what  you  do  everyday  and  what  time  you  usually 
do  things. 

1      What  time  do  you  get  up  on  school  days? 

(1)  5: 3Q  -  6:00 

(2)  6:00  -  6:30 

(3)  6: 30  -  7:00 
t4)  7:00  -  7:30 
(5)    7:  30  -  8:00 

-^(6)    8:00  -  8:30  ^ 

(7)    8: 30  -  9:00  T  ,  

"^(8)   later  than  9:00 

-   /tinv;  do  VOU  know  when  it's  time 

2.     Who/what  wakes  you  up?     (How  ao  you 

to  wake  up? 

(1)  mother 

(2)  father 

C3)  sibling    ) 

(4)  other  relative   (Specify   ^  .  

(5)  alarm  clcck_  ^  ^  _) 

(6)  other  {Specify____^__ —  ■  ■  
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Do  you  have  breakfast? 

(IJ  Yes  ^ 
12)  Ho 

:r    13)  sometimes  .     *  ,     w   -rts  tsn 

^  IF  YES:     When?     (Code,  1-8  as  in  #1  ^^l^r 

T  CODE_REMAI_NING  SECTIONS  OF  #   3   '  0 '  AND  SKIP  TO  #  4) 

C:.  IF  YES:  Where? 

(1)  at  home 

(2)  at  school  . 
(31  other  (Specify-  -   ^   —  

d.     IF  YES:     Who  fixes  it? 

(1)  parent _ 

(2)  sibling_  _'_  1 

(3)  other  relative  (Specify   ' 

(4)  self  

(5)  neighbor 

(6)  friend 

(7)  school   X 

(8)  other  (gpeeifv  

What  do  you  do  after  you've  awakened  and  before  you  leave 
for  school? 


How 

(1) 
(2) 
C35 
(4) 


do  you 

walk 

p\^lic 

school 

driven 


get  to  school? 

transportation 
bus 


whom? 


(4)— driven —  by 
mother 
father 

cibtihg   _ 

other  relative   (Specify _ 
neighbor 
friend's 
other. (Specify. 


If 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

1         [eODE  0  IF  NOT  APPLIGABi£) 

6.   3ihat  time  do  you  leave  for  school? 
above) 


(Code  1  -  8  as  1*1  #  1 


a.  i^e  you  ever  late? 

( 1 J   lots  of  times 
(2)  sometimes 

b.  ihlnWirriLe,  why  does  it  usually  happen? 
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a.  Wtero  do  you  go  when  school  is  out? 

(1)  home 

(2)  friend's  house 
relative's  house 

ft)  neighbor's  house 
tS)   reel  center 
t6)   other  (Specif 


bT'who'  is  usually"  there  wr.er.  ycu  cer  mere.- 

(1)  inother 

(2)  father 
{3)  sibling 

(4)  friend 

(5)  friend's  "far.ily" 

(6)  no  one    ) 

(7)  other   (Specify  —  

a.  What  do  you_  usually  do  in  the  aftepccns^af ter  ^^zf^l.^^ 

(PROBE  FOP.  SEQUENTIAL  ^IS^'^IJ^.^^  ^^r^^f^^  " 
E.G.   SNACK,   PLAY,   TV,    ETC.   ThRCuGH  .0  B^D...-) 

:in,e  Activity  ^1^=^ 


h.  Do  you  dc  pretty  r.uch  rhe  sane  mines  everyu^.-  arrer 
school? 


(1)  Yes 

(2)  NO 


IF  NO:      IF  THINGS  A?.   DIFFEP^NT  ^^^^'^^i^^'^'^^^ ' 
IrOB-  FOR  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OR  TKINSS  Wh.Ch  ARE 
DISRUPTIVE  OF  A  MORE  REGULAR  SCHEDULE)       (COD.  0  IF  NO. 
APPLICABLE) 


 t  I  • 

c.  What  J.S  your  favorite  thing  to  do  tor  fun  after  sehoo  1  ? 


I — I  1 


Bo3 
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— i.    ^«  •      ?our  house  (that  ere  working)? 

10.  How  many  t.v.  *ets  do  you  havfc_  •  /to  13I6)   'b*  ahd 
(1)  6  (if  0,  code  remaining  t.v.  -tuiistions  (to  ffJ*'^ 

skip  to  #39}  ^. 

C2)  1 

^3)  2  ^  :       ,  , 

^4)  more  than  2  -  ' 

11.  3«  it  color  or  black  and  white? 

XI)  "Toior  .  , 

abi'l-v!iif  Applicable,  othervis..  code  d  and  sHip) 

(1)  color  , 

(2)  black  and  white  *  

12.  In  what  room  is  the  t.v.? 

(1)  livingroom 

(2)  kitchen 

(3)  den 

(4 J  parentis  bedroom 

(5)  child's  bedroom  j  ^ 

(5)  other  (Specify  ,   


13.  Who  watches  t.v.  most  often? 

(1)  Dad 

(2)  Mom 

(3)  me 

(4)  sibling 

iiyiMt'ttnpplicabli,  otherwise,  code  0  and  skip) 

a)  Dad 

(2)  Mom 

(3)  me 

(4)  sibling  -  , 

(5)  all  the  same  _ 
Who  watches  t.v.  the  least? 

(1)  Dad 

(2)  Mom 

(3)  me  

(4)  sibling  ■ j 

(5)  all  the  same 

DO  ycu  have  a  special  seat  that  you  sit  i-.  when  you  watch  t.v.? 
il]  Yes 

(.21  Ho       .  _  _  ,  _ 

iff  YES:    Where  is  it? 
^  11)  livingroom 

-r  t25  kitchen  *:  . 

^i3)  den 

ii)  parentis  bedroom 

(5)  Child's  bedroom  _  ^  j  ^ 

(6)  nthrr   (gr**^'^^Y._     .  "  —  

(IF  NO:     Code  0  and  sKip) 
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can  you  ««=h  t.v.  _anvti»e  you  want  or  do  your  ..arer.« 
HftlficS  Jllch'anytiSe, 

.11' nS!   'i^nfin-t  you  allowed  to  watcht  ; 


TiF  yes"      code   U  A.Ni^  sf^- 


;?) 


16 .  a.  HOW  _of  tin_  do^You'^  watch  t .  v, 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


hours  everyday 
hours  eve rye ay 
hours  everyday 
hours  everyday 
hours  everyday 
under  an  hour  everyday 
2  -  3  times  a  week 

once  a  week   

2-3  times  a  mcntn 
once  a  month  or  less 


(11)  never 

(PROBE  to  FIND 
V:^.TCH£S  T.V.) 


OUT  WHEN 


DURING  TEE  DAY  AND  NIGKT  CHILD 


DO  you  watch  in  the  morning  before  you 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No  _ 
IF  YES:     What  shows? 


oo  to  school? 


tt-p  no^  code  q  and  SKI?^          w  «T -9 

Wl^ft'er  you  come  home  from  school? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No  ^  - 
XT  ^XS:  What  shows? 


(TF  no:     UODE  0  ANb  SKIP) 
d.     During  dinner? 
(1)  Yes 

12)  No  

IF  YES:     What  shows? 


-2§- 


#.     In  tiie  evening? 
(i)  Ves 

t?)  No  ^  , 

I^YES:     Wfiat  Shows? 

_!)DE  6  And  SKil 

f."    How  about  on  the  weekends:   ^ 

Do  you  usually  watch  on  Sat.  morning? 
(1)  Yes 

What^'time  So  you  usually  start  watching? 

(1)  6sbd 

(2)  6:36 
.    (3)  7:60 

(4)  7:36 

"(5)  8:66 

(6)  8:30 

(7)  9:60 

(8)  9:30 

(9)  10*00 
(16)  10:30 

(11)  11:06 

(12)  11:36 

(13)  12:66   ^ 

tIF  KO:     CODE  6  AND  SKIP) 
Ontii  when  do  you  watch? 

(I)  8:06  

. (2)  before  9:60 

(3)  before  16:00 

(4)  before  11:06 

(5)  before  12 -.60 

(6)  before  1:66 

(7)  before  2:66 

(8)  before  3:69 

(9)  before  4:66 
(16)  before  5:06 

(II)  before  6:66 

(12)  before  7:66 

(13)  other  (Speci£y^_^_^  — — 

(IP  NO:     CODE  6  AND  SKIP) 

g,     Sunday  evening? 

(1)  Yes 
i       (2)  No 

What  shows? 


I  L 


I  1. 


I — u 


 "NO:     £ODE  6  AND  SKii*) 

Until  when? 

(1)  7:66 

(2)  before  8:66 

(3)  befcjre  9:66 

(4)  before  10:66 

(5)  before  11:66 

(6 J  before  midnight 
(7)  after  midnight 
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  .   whatever  y6u  want  or  are  there  certain  procrar.s 

can  you_"*'atch^whatev^r^jou^_ 

you're  not  allowed  tc^  wawcn.  ^ 
(i)   can"^tch  anything  .  ^ 

]2)   certain  ones  net  vatch? 
IF   (2):     What  ar-en '  t  you  aiiowea 


18. 


How  do  you  decide 
(1)  flip  channels 
12)  parents  decide  

(3)  -ust  watch  what's  already  on 

(4)  have  favorite  shows 

(5)  other   CSpecify___^  — - 


_L 


T  2 


3     4  5 
^      1  1  ' 


(code  0  in  space  : 
option  not  chose: 


19. 


Does  your  family  ge^-  any  kind  of  T.V.  Guide? 
(1)  every  week 
(2}   every  few  weeks 

(3)  every  few  months 

(4)  never  " 


20-  Who  are  your  favorite  t.v. 


characters' 


21.  When  you're  watching  the  t.v.,  do  you  like 

(1)  t'^^^^^i-e  while  you're  watching 

(2)  do  something  else  wniie  you 

A       IF  JUST  WATCH:     How  often- 

**  (1)  usually  _ 

^  (2)  sometimes 

—  i3)  never  -^tt^s 

%    ^  mSl'JlJ^Hxif  HOW  o..en, 

c.  ±t  wxo*.  usually 

(2)  sometimes 

(3)  never 

NOT  APPLICASLS,   CODE  0  AND  SKI?) 


6  = 
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What  do  you  like  to  do? 

(1)  reading  ^. 

(2)  handiwork 

-        (3)   homework  J 
^        (4)  chores 
^        (5)  attacking 
Z        (€i  eat  mealB 

(7)  cooking 

(8)  play  games   _  ) 

(9)  other  (Specif y^__^_  ^  ^  —  

22.  What  are  your  favorite  t.v.  programs? 


I — ;x. 


23.  DO  your  parents_ev«  let  you  watch  ex«a  t.v.  ai  a  reward 
for  your  good  behavior? 

(15  usually__ 
(25  sometimes 
(3)  never 

24.  DO  your  parents  ev«  puniih  you  with  "no  t.v."  for  your 
bad  behavior? 

(1)  usuaily 

(2)  sometimes 

(3)  never 

25.  «re  there  any  othei  Sules  about  t.v.  vatihin,  in  yiuS 

faoniiy? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No   ^  _ 

I''  YES:     What  are  tney? 


llF  NO:      CUUr;   0   M^D  bKIP) 

26.  Who  made  these  rules? 
^ (i)  mother 

(2)   father  - 
~  (3)  other  (Specify___  _^  'T. 

-^^(4)  «elf 

27.  IF  TWO  -PARENT"  FAMILY:  ^^^^  ^ow  iTiuah  t.v. 
HOW  often  do  your  parents  disagree  ^ 

you  should  watch? 

i2) 

CIF  NOT^APPLICABLE,   CODE  0  AND  SKIP) 
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28    iave  you  ever  boucrh-,.  a  book,_or  taken  J^f,  °|yj,^^^  librarv, 
that  hid  to  do  witn  a  t.v.  progran  or  t,v.   story.  .  ^ 
(i)  Yes  .  i__ 

^F^YZS:     Can  you  nane  one  or  two? 


•  I  1 


7lF  NO:      CCDE   0  A-N'D  SKi?) 

What  about  after  Having  gone  to  a  movie?     Nane  one  or  two. 


29 


30. 


31. 


_      _       ^    ■-  ■Par--lv  is  in  the  rocr.  where 

If  more  than  one  person  in  %  our  -^^-ri^^^J-  Jet"' 

the  t.v.   is,  who  usually_turns  on  the  t.v.   set.   ^ 

-)   other  is)   person   {Speci-y  .  ^ 

. )  me 

If  more  than  one  person  is  in  the  roon,  who  decides  which 
chamhei  to  watch?     ) 

(1)  c.-her(s)    (Specify  ~'  ~  

(2)  me 

If  mc-e  than  one  person  is  in_the  roon,  who  changes  the 
channel  once  the  t.v.   set  is  on.-  ^ 

(1)  other  (sj  (Specify  ---  

(2)  me 


32.  Who  usually  turns  off  the  t.v.   set.   ) 

(1)  other  (s)    i  Specify-      -  .  —  

(2)  me 

33.  Are  tS*r.  cer«in  pi6#r».  which  your  liniiy  tice-.r.er 
(i)  Yes 


•r- 


(2)  NC 

IF  ^ES :     What  are  they?_ 


t — L. 


■^IF  NO:      CODE   U  AND  SKiPi 
,.  «hat  happens  when  di£y|e|t  P^|pij^i"  J|f  ^K^Ltfanc" 
-  Sftif  Blj^JSni  KrifI-%"rTa/^«  €6  watch  different  pr..ra..s 

^  tl,1?hen.?SJ%i  aecijion 

t2)  other  person  makes  decision  a-ter 

(3)  I  decide      )      t  I 

(4)  other   (Specify,   —  ■  


J 
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a.  How  do  you  ■''eel  about  tl'iat?_^^__ 


b.  trtiat  about  if  you  and  your  mom  want  to  wa-cch  axtrerent 
programs  at  the  same  time? 


I  »  1 


c.  When  mom  ana  cad  'w-iHtnE^'^:^^^^ifferent  programs  at  the 
same  time? 


a.  When  it's  you  and  your  IB: other  or  sisteri  ? 


I- 


at  the  same  time?    What  do  you  do? 


35    DC-  you  own  a  toi   that  comes  P5°5J^',^^^^  ^ 

illl  of  a  t.v.  person  of  a  game  from  a  t.v.  show. 


(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

IF  YES:  What? 


tir^b:    Code  6  a.n'D  ski?) 
36.  What  kind  of  t.v.  program  do  you  enjoy  watching  the  most? 

(1)  situation  comedy 

(2)  medical .drama 

(3)  police  drama 
:(4)  soap  opera 
-r(5)  cartoons 

—  (6)  game  shows  ^ 
-^(7)  movies 
(8}  sports 

(91  news    • 

(10)  educational 

(11)  religious    )       ,  , 

(12)  other  (Specify   ~^^TTj —  

Why?—     ^ — ■   '  

-  I—J  1 
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^  Ar.  vou  f'ricy  watching  the  least? 
What  kind  of  t.v,  program  do  you 
(3 )    situation  comedy 

f2)  medical  drar-.a  ^ 
(3)   police  drar.a 

44)   soap  opera  ; 
^S)  cartoons 
'{6)  game  shows 
^(7)  inovies 

(8)  sports 

(§)   news   . 

(10)  educational 

(11)  religious  ■■  

(12)  other   (Specify^  —  

■Why?—:-  -  —- — ^  ' 


^         K-^',ke     what  woula  )fOV  do  instead? 
37.   If  your  t.v.   broKe,  wnau 


 '''■~'TZrl~r^ICK  TOP  THREE  P^N^K  ORDER 

3.  Why  do  you  watch  t.v..                                      ^  _ 
THE.M)  ,  -  ...^^n  how  to  do  something,   s^   as 

(85   conversation  topics 

family,  etc.)    companionship  whe^i  alone) 

(9l.to.avoid  ^?rJeip^Sl%°  by  more  quickly; 

(10)  to  pass  time   (to  nexp 

(11)  commercials  _  _  . 

(12)  relaxation  ^^^^3^5^^,  homework)  1st  2nd  3rd 
-     {i^)   To  irdd  cllfllc?  with  fam.ily  ^e^^^er^_______,  ^^_I__J 

1    (15)   other   (Specify   — ■  

ec  you  h.vi  a  special  ...a  to  do  your  ho.ewor.>,  ^ 
(i)   No  _  .  ^  ^"^ 

^ra-'Jou  have  a  special  place  «  do  your  h.neworX. 


(1)  NO 

(2)  Yes 
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I?her«?_ 

(1)  own  room 

(2)  a  study 

(4)  kitchen   

{^)  corner  in  house 

{3>  baser:ient 

{€)  Cither  "(Specify. 


(IF  mi     CODE  0  AND  SKIPi 

40.  a-  What  time  do  you  go  to  bed? 
tl5  1:00 
12)  7:30 

(3)  8:00 

(4)  8:30 
{5)  9:00 
(6)  9:30 
(7F  10:06 

(8)  10:36 

(9)  11:66 

(10)  11:30 

(11)  12:00 

M2)  after  midnight  ^  t-j-s 

B.Whl  tells  you  when  it's  time  for  bed? 

(1)  mother 

(2)  father 

(3)  '  sister 

(4)  brother   ._ 

(5)  other  relative  (Specify  _  

(6)  ao  one  . 

(7)  other  (S';  2ci£y. 


e.  Who  puts  .^5U  to  bed? 
(see   (b)   for  coding) 


41.  What  do  you  like  to  do  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
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43    a.  DC  ybu  have  chores  at  home  that  only  yo- 
(i)  yes 

b?^F%ES:     What  are  they?  (PROBE)_^  


Jo? 


I__L 


TlF  NO:    eODL   U  a-nD  SKI?) 
c.   How  often: 

(1)  daily  _  _ 

(2)  2-3  times  a  wee.< 

(3)  once  a  weeK  _  - 

(4)  2-3  times  a  mcntn 

6o  von  .ve,_,o  ou.^to^ places  v-:..  your  <p.ren.s,  or  c..e: 
grown-u?s  in  your  far.i^y? 

(15   No  . 
i2)  Yes  ,  -it^^     fpthp-    both  parents; 

ir  YZb:     with  whom   _  ^<=>^^^^^^\   other,   etc. ) 
cousins     aunts/uncles     gra.^^^^^  or 

Where?    (chores,   en  .er  -  r 

longer  trips,  etc.)  ^^^^^^ 

How  often?   (da-.iy ,  e >.c.  . 

(IF  NO:     CODE  0  AND  r  -  •  .  _pf  ten 

With-whcm___  _Where_^_  .   


CODE  0  AND  SKI?) 


6B3 

o 
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VI 


WRITING 


i.  At  home  are  the  following  available? 
(1)  crayons 
pencils 

(3)  pens 

(4)  paints 

(5)  paper/pads 


12  3  4  5 
I  !  1^ 


(Put  O's  if  n(5)ti  o-v^ed) 


2.  Do  you  have  your  own/shf.re; 

(1)  crayons 

(2)  pencils 
-(3)  pens 

(4)  paints 

(5)  paper /pads 


12     3     4  5 
(Put  O's  if  not  <5«^&c5/sh.a3:ec 


Dp  you  ever  write: 

(1)  notes  to  friends 

(2)  letters  (to  whom?  

(3)  shoppins  lists   _ 

li'  for  fun  (to  self — diary, 
(5)   other  fSp^cifv  


4. 


5. 


stones: 


) 

■\ 

2 

\   }  r 


Where  did  you  learn  to  use  a  pencil. 

(1)  at  school 

(2)  at  home 
Who  taught  you? 
(1)  ©other 

father 
sister 
brother 

friend  , 
other  relative  fSpec:r.fv-   

teacher 

other  (Specify  , 


(Put  O's  if  not  vxi^^ten) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(51 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


*hat  would  happen  if  you  grew  up  and  didn't  toow  how  to  wri^^? 


6.     Do  you  like  t-.  wr 
(IJ  Yes 
12}  No 
Why? 
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VII.     FOR  eHILDRSK  WHOSE  PARENTS  APZ  DIVORCED 

1      HPW  often  do  you_see  your  father   (n^other)  ? 
$i)  more  than  once  a  wee.< 
4-21   once  a  week 
^3  5   every  two  weeks 
(4  i   once  a  niohth 
(5)   less  than  cnce  a  nontn 

(5)   other    f  Specify   .  


What  dc  ycu  do  together? 


J  L 
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APPENDIX  E:  —  *  — 

fainiliii  and  ^iteracy  P|Ql|ct 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 

June  1981 

CLASS 

^.    Vhxt  graae(s)  aid  you  teach  this  year?  ^ 

%.    «.:.t  is  the  age  range  of  the  chiiaSe-  in  your  class 
-        iiow?                     _  yeiis  old  to     -  -years  old 
3.    HOW  many  students  vere  enrolled  in  y6ur  class  as  Si 
June  ist?   

.4.    Of  these  students  enrolled  in^our  class  as  of  June  1st, 
how  many  spoke  English  at  home? 


^4.^^.„^  fSES)  of  the  stv-dents  in  your 
The  socio-economic  status  (SES)^or  rn  ^^^     _^^^^  ^ 

class  this  year  was  (check  the  ^est  ae. 

_priinarily  low  SES  _priinarily  middle  SES 

_low  and  middle  SES        _middle  and  high'  SES 

Please  break  down  y^l^^lTt^^S^^ ^ ' 
giving  the  number  of  students  ti.at 

below: 

Black:  White:_      Hispanv  ^ 


Other  Minority  s. 
(e.g.  Chinese) 


po  you.  h.ve  so.e  foSa  <li  t.a.  teaching  involving  the  children 
in  your  room? 


yes    "° 


|*ul?iou  briefly  explain  v,hat  this  tea.  teaching  involves? 


^  to  vour  students  by  ^ecialist 

"    8.     Wl^at  subDects  w^re  taught  to  your  b  . 
teachers? 


o 
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10. 
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  time  did  you,  rather  th^in 

lessons,  thi^  ^^^^'..out  • 

--     -.-u^  t-rv  t^ave  the  students  in  your  class 

-     ^  --v,^,--l   fries  «ere  you    and  your  students 
Which  £pi^,f,  ^1^1?^  fchellc  Is  mLy  as  appiy)  = 
involved  xn  th^-S  year.  v 

•     .         n     sturbridge  Village.  Museun  of 
_  n^useWhistc^racal   (e.g.  Heritage) 

—  -         F^ne  ArtSi  DeCordova  Museu...) 
^useWart  (e.g.  Museunt  of  Fine  Arts. 

_^useu:n/science,  terhnoiogy   ^^^^^^ Transportatior.) 

—  .                 (e  g.  roller-skating  rink,  oinusen^ent 
__recreaticn  area   (e.g.    ^_ 

__nature  area/natural  history  musuen.  '  m  Far:.) 

__concert  or  dance  perf onr.ance 

play    . 

—  -       r-T^-Ko     ice  creain  factory) 

__workplace   (..g-  The  Boston  Globe,  xce 

__other  .  „  [pielirdii^TbTit) 

no 

WhaFiind  of.  library  vas  it? 

oublic  library 
____  in-schc7ol  library    P 

u  i  did  vou  visit  the  li-.rary? 

Abovit  how  Oft  .'1  Qia  y^" 


6utside  of  clci.i.s. 


no 


1°  you  ass:lgn  this 
  e"very  schoc^  ni<-:bt 


-.V   ;;..irec:  times 
;.  weeks 
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13. 


^other 


social  studies 


14 


•    /  A^A  u-  tvpieally  consist  of? 
you  gave  »r.^  |itciipSln)  :    %  " 

workbook  or  worksheet  wrx  y 

—  ,  ^  reading  assignmen-c 

reading  assigJ^eJ^^  —  ^^^h  questions 

—  ^^^^"^  —^peTse  describTTt) 
^  1-he  school  day  when  students 

'  no 


=if  ■■■  ■ 


15. 


—  ^""^     'm\^  .     assign  n^>re  ^loraework  than 

,i  i-ike  to  be  able  to  assiy** 

Would  you  ixKe 

you  do  now? 


yes 


no 


^.eie  p.o.le.s  vou  see  in  .iving  .o.e  ho.ev,or.. 
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16. 


—  -    ^i^-^  -  r^^^^m.^0i^^-  fteing  to  your 

  ...^^  tjQrkbook 


^asal  series  tP|^f  |Jils, 
publisher's  name  and  series, 

l.g.  Ginn  360): 


skills  workbook/>?^rksheets 
Tn^word  attack  (please  give 

Phonics_is.J«^-- 


workbook  that  goes  vith 
'  "this  basal  reader 

"t^ade"  books  (e.g.  pape^^- 
B^cks,  library  books) 

teacher-written  stories 


:r-written  worksheets 
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16.     bid  you  r.ave  reading  groups  this  year? 
  yes 

How^ny  reading  groi'.pr.  did  v-ou  have?    ^ 

17^    If  vou  h.d  reading  gro.,.,;--  did  you  assign  childran 
I     to  th^  -t^^he^ be^inning^of ^the^year.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  , 

_p.eviou.  teacher's  reco:^endation    —jf^^^ ^^^^^ 

-  ^    ^„  vour  own  testing 

standardized  test  score  on 

'student  records 
18       Did  you  tnove  childrer  fro:,  one  reading  group  to  another 
during  th<;'  school  year? 


yes 


no 


ihat^erc  ria^ons  why  you  moved  tha-ri? 


19. 


About  how  many  children  were  moved? 

.   V-         A-   ^  ol^ills  did  vou  consider  most  iniportant  anc 
Which  reading  skiiis  cia  y"^^^_    .  . 
emphasize  most  with  your  clas.  this  yeur. 

_word  a1:t.ack:  phonics 

~„ord  att.c.:  structural  analysis   .^->f  |,^-" 
^literal  c.-..-r,prehehsion   (rvain  JSLails,  etc.) 

-vocabulary 
study  skills 
speed  reading 

critical  thinking/reasoning 

other   (please  describe)  : — ■_    " 
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20. 


,ou  chocs,  the  readin,  prosra.  C^at^^i^l^  to 
emphasized,  methods)   for  you.  cxas  jr 


Did  you 
be 


yes 


no 


If  no; 

Who  helped  make 
your  class? 


the  decisions  about  the  reading  progran  for 


-ii- 
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About  how  far  in  the  reader/textbook  did  ^_  __ 

get  this  year? 

,^iess  than  halfway      ^halfway  to  threi  quarters  of  the  way 
nearly  completed        ^  completed 

n    .   ^^vir-^-c:  in  reading?  (check  as  manZ 

Who  instructs  — ____ — 

as  apply J : 

 ^classroom  teacher  alone  — ^aide 

^learning  disabilities  teacher    ^reading  specialist 

  ,  £ V  -  other  adult  (please 

__Title  I  teacher  — S^plLn  who  this  is)  : 


If  anccher  person  (other  than  you)  ^"^^^gg|f-  ^his  help? 
in  .r   Jdihg,  when  does  

du^-ing  regular  reading  group  time 
_d.uring  language  arts  (English,  spelling,  etc.) 

during  math  or  science 
___during  social  studies 

 some  other  time 

 ,   ^  get  this  reading 

How  many  days  a  week  does  _____ — ^_  ^ 

instruction  from  someone  else? 


Does  this  instruction  take  place  outside  your  classroom? 

ho 

  yes  - — 

is  in  a  reading  group,  how  many 


^'     iiy-g  a  week  ooes  hib/'Her  group  meet 


7. 


How  long  ^oes  this  reading  group  usually  last? 

_^5-30  minutes  _30-4  5  minutes^ 

_45-60  minutes  __^ore  than  60  minutes 

•     1^  o-kili  or  orouP  of  skills  you  've  emphasized 
is  there  a  single  skill  or  group  his/her  group? 

most  in  reading  fox    

yes  ,  "° 

If  yes 2  -  _  _  ,         D  /  L/     

Cbuli^yott  explain  what  it  is?  ^  -]  


PftRT  lit   QUESTIOI^S  JVBe-UT  THE  TARGEJ-  CHILB 

_     _    entered  your  class  in  the  fall,  how 
well  prepared  was  hi/she  in  reading  compared  to  most 
students?  - 
..-better  prepared  than  most  students 

^        about  average 

-  weaker  than  most  students 

What  factors   (e.g.  home,  school,  ability,  motivation,  etc.) 
aS  y 4  th?nk  contributed  to  this  child's  level  of 
px  in  reading? 
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2      Which  reading  group  did  you  assign   _^  ^  — 

the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

top  group  out  ot    groups 

_second  group  from  top  out  of    groupc 

__third  group  from  t-P  out  of  ___  groups 

bottom  group 

■     group  not  Sigani.ca  on         iiy  but  on  (please  ixplain 
basis  for  assignment):   —  -  

no  reading  group,  has  

"reading  in  some  other  settxng  _ 

-    to  another  reading  group  during 

Did  you  move   

the  school  year? 

_  yes   

If  igs:   ^ 

To  which  g:."     .  -   —  

i-ihy  did  you  move  hin/her?  _ —  ■  

^    ~-  - .     i  ^ 

"4.      "  ,  reading  group,  liow  many 

children  are  in  this  yiuup?  ^ 

3.     Which  main  reader  or  textbook  did  .  ^  _  ^^e 

this  year? 

— —  ~    '-     r~T~~    ~  (qrade  (publisher) 

(title,  e.g.  Rainbowg)^ 

b7±  (date) 
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13. 


-  -   «v,^tacies  for  you  in  contfnuniaatitis  with 

Are  there  any  obstacle|_fo 


—  yes 

If  yes;   ,  

Are  these  obstacles 


ho 


to: 


^^^rier  parent's  schedule 

language  barrier  —  ^ 

—  ^   other  (please  explain) 

.arental  indifference  ^other  tpj.   


14. 


If  you  have 
were  the  results 

positive 

Please  explain: 


•s  home  this  year, 


negative 


-no 


effect 


15*  Has 


•  s  family  ever  contacted  j^ou 


yes 


no 


If  yes:   _ 

WhatTJas  the  reason?. 

How  did  you  feel  about 


their  getting  in  touch  with  you? 


16.   BO  yo"  ^^^^ 


•s  family  outside  of  having 
■^i-T^dent  in  your  class  this  year. 


iw^'-you  know  th^?  tcheck  as  many  as  apply) 

*i  4  » A    vn  tie 


_jgrew  up  with  parents 

taught  other 
""members 


live  in  neighborhood 

belong  to  same  church, 
-"social  group,  etc. 


^7. 


^  ^^o4.«>ii2e  the  contribution 
averall.  how  ,f  |3|||^"Sarrale  to 


ichooi  achievement? 


>s 


S72 
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8*     What  do  you  consider   -  ^_'s  main  strengths 

in  reading  right  now? 


•s  main  weaknesses  in  reading? 


What  reading-related  activity  does   seeri 

to  enjoy  the  most? 


10.     If  you  assign  homework  to  your  class /  does 
usually  bring  his/hers  in  on  time? 


yes  -  —  no 

Do  you  think      _   gets  help  at  home  on 

his/her  homework? 

 yes    no 

11.  Have  you  contacted    _    .  's  family  this 

year? 

  yes  '  no 

if  yes;  ■ 

How  did  you  contact  them? 

 phone  call   note   knocked  on  door 

About  how  many  times  in  ail  have  you  Contacted  's 

family  this  year? 

12.  What  do  you  usually  contact   's  family  about? 


Is  there  a  particular  family  member  you  usually  talk  to 
about    ? 

yes  - —  no 

S£  yes;  - 
Who  li  it?  ^ 

^mother  father   ^grandparent        _-brbt|er  or  sister 

other  (please  explain  who) : 
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When  he/she  is  doing 


2y,    What  does 


liXe  to  do  jwhen  he/she  has  free 


time  in  class? 


24. 


25, 


.  ■  ■  ~  Id  who's  relatively  young, 

^^^^^  -  ----  ^°     ^''^"^  — — - 

^°    ....  -oox  — 

*  school 

•  scores  for  _  .  

here?  . 


rname  oi  tebL,^c.y". 
Gates-McGxnitie) 


■jHontH  '■"■^^i*^^,"^? '  e^valent: 
given)        Vocabulary)  ^ 


iiuStlit  namil  ^  TffaSE)* 


(stjbtest  name) 
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Igrade) 


— -jg^test  name 5        "  (grade). 

for  example  4.2  or  5.8. 

-4i'««      Tt  will  be  an 
liiSortant  pa^t  of^tne^P        pj-oaect.     I?^?"y  lall-3521  or 

666-1092)  and  Beverxy  _^ 
help.  0/4 
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miss 


as  of 


June 


i9i  Does 


1st  this  ye 


have  any 


'language  problems  that  you 


are  aware  or? 

yes 


no 


the  classroom  this  yeai. 
yes 


ith  these  problems  your 


self  in 


no 


no 


-  >^ide  help  provided  for  this? 
"  Was  any  outsxde  nexp  y 

 yes 

What  was  the  help? 
20 i     Doe>   — ^^T' 


have  any 


learning 


disabilities  that 


you 


are  aware  o^ 


yes 


no 


UM'  thes.  consist  o£7 


-ble  to  work  wi 
Did  you  fe^J^'^this  year? 
the  classroom  this  y« 


th  these  problems  yourself  in 


no 


yes 


Was  outside 

  yes 

^at  was  the  help? 


help  provided  for  this? 


no 


ts  participation 
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5 

~5 


1 

2 
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^nman  with  some  tomatoes.    tooK  at 
Here  is  a  picture  o^^^^^  ,.at  is  going  on. 

the  picture  for  a  whxle  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^J,ou  aeci^e.,  wr^  a^--  ^^^^^^  .ext 

happening  in  the  picture  an 
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